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Morris Freilich* 
Lewis A. Coser} 


Structured imbalances of gratification: 
the case of the Caribbean mating system 


A description and analysis of the sex life of Negro peasants in a com- 
munity of Eastern Trinidad will reveal how a social system that is based 
on complementarity between sexual partners nevertheless presents such 
asymmetry that its equilibrium is extremely precarious. 

The notion of equilibrium, if useful at all, must be seen in relation to 
those disequilibrating forces which seemingly stable systems create in 
the course of their operation. Just as a figure cannot be perceived 
except in relation to the ground in which it is imbedded, so the notion 
of balance gains significance only when it is examined in relation to the 
imbalances which it may occasion even as it attempts to contain them. 

In order to search for sources of disequilibrium, we can turn to the 
same theoretician who originated the notion of equilibrium in social 
systems. Strangely enough, when modern sociologists discovered in 
Pareto the concept of social system, they overlooked Pareto’s equally 
important notions concerning disequilibrium. The idea of disturbance 
and imbalance is implicit in Pareto’s distinction between what he calls 
‘utility for’ and ‘utility of’ a community. 

An item that can be said to have maximum utility for the community 
is one through which each individual attains the maximum possible 
satisfaction. In contrast, utility of a community refers to the maximum 
utility not of individuals but of the group or society as a whole. Econo- 
mists, Pareto argued, can only treat the problems of utility for the 
community since they can only consider wants of individuals which are 
heterogeneous and whose satisfactions therefore. cannot be added up to 
yield a measure of the maximum utility for the entire group or society. 
In sociology, however, matters are different, ‘[A community] can be 
considered, if nota person, at least as a unity.”! The maximum 
utility to a society can be analysed sociologically, and, this being the 
crux of the matter for our present purposes, it may not necessarily 
coincide with the maximum satisfaction of the wants of the individual 
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members. What is more, there may well exist divergencies between 
utilities accruing to a total social system and maximum satisfactions of 
sub-groups, such as social classes. For example, in regard to an increase 
in population, the utility of the community and the utility for the com- 
munity may well diverge. ‘If we think of the utility of the community 
as regards prestige and military power, we will find it advisable to 
increase population to the fairly high limit beyond which the nation 
would be diminished and its stock decay. But if we think of the maxi- 
mum utility for the community, we find a limit that is much lower. 
Then we have to see in what proportions the various social classes 
profit by the increase in prestige and military power, and in what 
different proportions they pay for their particular sacrifices... .’2 

The distinction between the two types of utilities, according to 
Pareto, is often deliberately obfuscated for manipulative purposes by 
ruling groups which make it appear as if component individuals or sub- 
groups would benefit from certain measures when this is not the case. 
‘... The ruling classes oftentimes show a confusion of a problem of 
maximum utility ef the community and a problem of maximum utility 
Jor the community. They [try] to make the “subject” classes believe that 
there is an indirect utility which, when properly taken into account, 
turns the sacrifice required of them into a gain... . In reality, in cases 
such as these, non-logical impulses can serve to induce the subject 
classes to forget the maximum of individual utility, and work for the 
maximum of the community, or merely of the ruling classes. . . 3 To 
give another example, maximum wealth may be considered a prime 
goal for the society as a whole, but this may not coincide with the 
satisfactions of some of its members and may create great inequalities 
and major pockets of poverty in the society. 

Pareto departed from classical liberal economics, where it was 
assumed that total benefits for a community simply involved adding up 
the benefits derived by each individual member (‘the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number’) and advanced a sociological view in which 
system needs and individual or sub-group needs are distinguished. He 
stressed that, ‘Even in cases where the utility of the individual is not in 
opposition to that of the collectivity, the points of maximum in the two 
cases . . . generally do not coincide.”4 

Among modern functional analysts, Merton stands almost alone in 
having developed this Paretian notion by stressing that ‘social usages 
or sentiments may be functional for some groups and dysfunctional for 
others in the same society’.5 Merton goes on to state that, “The theoretic 
framework of functional analysis . . . must expressly allow for a given 
item having diverse consequences, functional and dysfunctional, for in- 
dividuals, for subgroups, and for the more inclusive social structure and 
culture.’6 
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ASYMMETRY AND EXPLOITATION 


Marx remains the most powerful analyst of asymmetrical relationships. 
He shows why, when resources or power positions are unequal, the 
resultant relationship between actors is likely to be unbalanced, uni- 
lateral rather than multilateral. Marx’s analytical focus is on institu- 
tionalized exploitation, ‘the right to something for nothing’, to use 
Veblen’s telling phrase.” 

Marx’s insights have been further developed in two seminal papers 
by Alvin Gouldner which have not yet been given the attention they 
deserve.8 Gouldner argues in particular that reciprocity is indeed a 
pervasive feature of social interaction in all social systems but that the 
norm of symmetrical reciprocity can be infringed upon when power 
relations between two parties are such that one of them is in a position 
to coerce the other. Such unequal exchanges based on unequal power 
may be said to be exploitative in that they are based on asymmetrical 
dependence. ‘Power arrangements may serve to compel continuances 
of services for which there is little functional reciprocity.’ Peter Blau 
puts the matter well: ‘A person upon whom others are dependent for 
vital benefits has the power to enforce his demands. A person who 
commands services others need, and who is independent of any at their 
command, attains power over others by making the satisfaction of their 
need contingent upon their compliance.’1° 

The notion of exploitation is, of course, central to the Marxist 
critique of capitalist relations of production, but as Gouldner points out, 
it may also serve us well in other areas. In particular it has upon 
occasion been used in the sociological analysis of sexual relations as 
when males of higher status are said to use their position of superiority 
to take advantage of women of lower status, or, more generally, when 
one partner in a sexual relationship takes advantage of the attachment 
and dependence of the other in order to extract favours and advantages 
without adequate compensatory acts of his own.11 

A detailed analysis of sexual life in a small peasant community in 
Trinidad will show that complementarity of expectations between the 
sexes does not preclude a serious imbalance in the reward system for 
males and females. 


LIFE IN ANAMAT, EASTERN TRINIDAD 


Anamat is a dispersed settlement community, spread over six or so 
square miles of land at an elevation of approximately 5,000 feet. For the 
Anamatians the relative isolation of their community—due to poor 
roads, a lack of direct public transportation to larger towns, and the 
derogatory label of ‘the bush country’—helps them to live ‘cool, cool’ 
away from ‘uncivilized’ town living. For the townsfolk only a savage or 
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someone with a deranged mind would spend a lifetime in ‘the bush’, 
doing without such basic comforts as electricity, gas, running water, 
indoor latrines and telephones. 

The peasants of Anamat farm holdings ranging from 10 to,go acres 
of land, with cocoa as the major cash crop and coffee and Citrus fruits 
as subsidiary cash crops. Most of the peasants have full title to all the 
land they work. The land not owned is rented to make kitchen gardens 
which provide a regular supply of food for the table. At the time of the 
study,!2 Anamat had a population of 651 men, women, and children 
made up of two major and conflicting groups: East Indians (whose 
ancestors had been brought to Trinidad from India, as indentured 
servants) and Negroes (whose ancestors had been brought to Trinidad 
as slaves). 

Since this paper focuses on the sexual life of Negro peasants little more 
will be said about the Indians, and the hate which exists between Negro 
and Indian. In passing it should be noted, however, that sexual rela- 
tions do occur between Negroes and Indians and the form it most 
frequently takes is between an Indian male and a Negro woman. These 
kinds of relationships are greatly frowned upon by almost all Anamatians, 
and almost invariably Negro—Indian love affairs are of short duration, 
and are kept far more secret than sexual affairs between two Negroes. 

The sexual life of the Negro peasant must be understood within the 
context of his socio-economic standing and within the framework of 
his mating system. It is necessary therefore to comment briefly on these 
two areas of social living. 


RANK, MATING AND SEX 


As Trinidadians, the Anamatian peasants consider themselves as the 
cream of Caribbean society. As Anamatians they discuss the superiority 
of their community over other places in Trinidad. And as peasants they 
constantly refer to their personal good fortune in not having to work for 
anyone, and being independent enough to work when, and if, they 
please. The concept of ‘independence’ provides a major prestige-giving 
criteria in Anamat. Those who are economically independent are 
always socially superior to those whose livelihood is dependent on the 
whim of another man. Hence, the peasant farmers are seen, and see 
themselves as the upper-class members of their community: a status 
they share with the school teachers and government overseers of local pro- 
jects. Below them, forming a kind of middle class, were the semi-peasants 
(those who owned some land, but who had to work for others part of the 
year) and the shopkeepers. And, on the bottom of this three-class system 
were those who always worked for others and were therefore completely 
non-independent: the labourers on nearby estates and those who did 
road-work for the government. 
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Other things being equal, the more independent the Anamatian the 
more he could afford many love affairs, and the more he actually had 
them. His freedom to pursue women, however, is also a function of his 
marital status. Other things being equal, men currently unmarried had 
more time and more opportunities for sexual involvement and this fact 
contributed to the ‘divorce’ rate: in local, operational terms, to the 
frequency with which a given man left a given spouse. To some extent 
therefore sex functions as a marriage breaker; but this whole matter 
must be understood within its cultural context. 

The terms used in Anamat to describe the sex act are: ‘breed’ and 
‘brush’. The term ‘breed’ seems to designate several phenomena: first, 
it refers to a situation where the male has some sexual right over a 
woman; second, it points to his ability to exercise such rights because 
of frequency of contact under the same roof; and third, it emphasizes 
the offspring. The term ‘breed’ is most frequently used to refer to the 
relationship of a given man and his spouse. It is, however, at times 
extended to refer to an implied right of a man to sexual intercourse with 
any female living in his house, with whom such intercourse would not 
constitute incest.18 

Prestige from a ‘breeding’ situation is obtained, not by the sexual act 
itself, since the man gets only that which is already his, but at such times 
when children are born. 

A ‘brush’ is a sex act where the male has no right over a given woman, 
and he must therefore approach her as a suppliant. The term used for 
this kind of approach is ‘beg’. A man telling another of a recent con- 
quest will frequently use the following sentence: ‘I begged and begged 
for a brush .. . and she couldn’t refuse me.’ This kind of ‘stooping to 
conquer’ carried prestige. A man who has many love affairs becomes 
known as a ‘hot boy’,!4 a prestigeful status denoting a real man. 

Entering a ‘breeding’ stituation, which usually means taking a wife, 
is part of the following sequence. First, a lot of ‘begging’ is done while 
still under the parental roof. On leaving school, whether a job is 
obtained within the village or outside the village, a man rarely staysv ery 
long in his parents’ house if the father is still alive. The young adult male 
leaves home and gets an apartment for himself. At this time he is in a 
position to take a spouse. He has a place to put the spouse, and he is 
earning money. The forces that usually spur a man to take a wife are 
several: (1) he needs someone to cook, clean the house, wash his 
clothes; (2) his ‘begging’ may have produced a child; (3) entering a 
‘breeding’ situation does not put him out of the ‘begging’ market, so 
why not get the best of both worlds? 

In local terminology when a man takes a spouse he ‘gets married’ and 
local terminology, while not always consistent with the language used 
by Trinidadian church officials, is congruent with Murdock’s views 
of marriage: ‘Marriage is a complex of customs centring upon the 
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relationship between a sexually associating pair of adults . . . (it) defines 
the manner of establishing and terminating such a relationship, the 
normative behaviour and recipient obligations within it and the locally 
accepted restrictions upon its personnel.’ 15 

A marriage is established in Anamat by a man bringing a woman into 
a house and living with her. The woman then has the status of wife. In 
some cases a religious service precedes the woman’s entrance into the 
status of wife. Irrespective of the presence or the absence of the religious 
sanction, a woman who goes to live with (say) Mr Jones, is referred to 
directly and indirectly as ‘Ma Jones’, that is, the wife of Jones. A marri- 
age is terminated by one of the parties leaving the household. No third 
party is brought into such a ‘divorce’, whether or not the marriage was 
religiously sanctioned. For Anamat (and we suspect for many of the 
Negro villages in the Caribbean) generally, there is little purpose in 
differentiating between legal marriage, common law marriage, etc. In 
terms of most problems which are meaningful to Trinidadian peasants, 
these terms are all structurally and functionally the same. 

In Anamat, according to many informants, marriage is a highly 
formalized procedure. A man is supposed to write ‘a demand’ for a girl, 
stating that he wished to frequent the house with intentions to marry at 
a future specified date. Actually this rarely happens. Young adults 
usually meet informally and a female decides that she will go and live 
with a male. Three factors are usually involved here: (1) The male must 
have a place to put the female, ideally this should be his own house; 
(2) he must be able to support her; and (3) her consent is necessary. In 
the final analysis, there is freedom of movement based on individual 
choice. 

Once set up in a household, the couple is recognized as man and 
wife. ‘Mr Brown’ has the usual obligations of economic support, 
while his wife, ‘Ma Brown’, is expected by the community to provide 
the husband with meals, sexual services, and a clean house. 

A given marriage is expected to last only as long as a couple can 
‘cooperate together’. Each party to the union is understood to be quite 
capable of judging when and if cooperation exists. At the break-up of a 
union the wife usually leaves the house in which she has been living 
(unless she owned the house) and goes with her children, either to her 
mother’s house or to the house of a new husband. In some rare occa- 
sions, she may rent a room somewhere in the village. The male may live 
alone for a while in his house or may have another woman ready to 
move in with him. 

A given household is thus a temporary dwelling for a woman and her 
children, paralleled by the fact that a given marriage is a temporary 
union for a given couple. Although many of the peasants will probably 
change their spouses again at least once before they die, and one young 
peasant had not yet taken a wife, the average Anamatian peasant has 
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lived with three spouses; and 45 per cent of the group have lived with 
three or more spouses (see Table 1). 

Even when a peasant has lived with a given spouse for many years, 
he still does not consider this a union for life. Marriage according to the 
Anamatian Negroes is a ‘now-for-now affair’; and any given union is 
therefore considered a temporary. one. 


TABLE I Number of spouses of peasant household heads in Anamat 








Number of heads ` Number of spouses 
of households lived with 
I o 
6 I 
10 2 
6 3 
4 4 
I 5 
I 6 
2 9 





When a man has frequent sexual relations with a woman who is not 
his wife he is said to be ‘in a love affair’. Most of the Creole adults of 
Anamat are involved in such ‘love affairs’, and we would but present 
a few ethnographic examples: (1) On most evenings Mr Barg!® brings 
his bull to graze near Mr Fisher’s house. While the animal is grazing 
outside, Mr Barg is inside Mr Fisher’s house with Mrs Fisher. (2) 
Mr Fisher is very frequently away from home evenings; he is a great 
friend of the Smith family, and spends most of his evenings at the Smith 
house. (3) Mr Smith is often out at night on some kind of ‘business’ that 
no one knows about. (4) While Mr Little is out seeing a girl friend (who 
his wife openly discusses as such) Mr Paul’s bicycle is usually parked 
outside the Littles’ house. (5) Mr Jones frequently spends the night 
away from home. At such times, Mr Jack generally keeps Mrs Jones 
company. (6) Mr Fred, one of the more wealthy peasant farmers of 
Anamat, may be found most evenings at the house of Mrs Bryan, an 
attractive middle-aged widow. 

A pattern may be charted from these examples: A given male leaves 
his house on an evening to have a little féte, either with some of the 
boys or with a girl friend. His wife, now alone, can be visited by one of 
her admirers. This second male, by leaving his own house, provides 
a place for a third man and so forth. 

Additional evidence which shows that outside love affairs are com- 
mon with Anamat Creoles is indicated by the following: A statement 
commonly made by the Creoles of Anamat is that where a man is alone 
for five minutes with a woman who is not his spouse, they are talking 
about sex. It is reasonable to assume that repeated nightly meetings, 
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alone, for several hours involve love making. For, from the standpoint 
of a Creole male: ‘It is glory for a man to fool a woman [dupe a woman 
into having sexual intercourse with him]. If you can’t fool a woman, 
you are not a famous man.’ And ‘Married men and bachelors both have 
the same sight and the same lust, so both must have many women. 
Some women want to limit the man to one woman; but you don’t limit 
the bull . . . the priest say, “Stay with one woman, you know canon 
law.” I say, “I am no lawyer, but I know that is not common sense!” ’ 

Further, in a number of cases, husbands have beaten their wives while 
accusing them of unfaithfulness. Several women spoke freely to the 
interviewer about their husband’s outside sexual activity; and what 
seemed to annoy them most was the fact that money was spent on these 
other women. Informants were generally agreed as to the existence of 
specific love affairs, and no contradictory data were given about anyone 
love affair. 

The following quotes from female informants will indicate the sexual 
situation as considered from their viewpoint: 


Girls run around with married men on the promise that the man will 
divorce his wife .. . A woman who is not shy will know how to do 
things so she can fool people good, and go with other men. And those 
who are shy . . . others will know when they speak to a man what is 
going on. 


It is very likely that the husbands, too, know what is ‘going on’, but 
will only make a row when they feel their reputations, are suffering. 
Actually it is convenient for them that their wives are ‘occupied’ on the 
evenings they have made plans to be with another woman. In this way, 
the wife does not ask too many questions, nor does she insist too strongly 
that the husband stay at home. 

In return for sexual favours received from the paramour, a man is 
supposed to provide goods and services. A richer peasant can thus afford 
to have more outside women than a poorer peasant. Many peasants 
frequently made envious and sarcastic remarks about the many outside 
affairs of one of the oldest and richest peasants in the community. The 
economic aspect of outside affairs is further indicated by the following. 
One Creole peasant showed little sympathy when a shapely Anamatian 
woman complained about her economic situation. After staring at her 
body for several minutes the peasant finally said: “You have lots of 
ways to make money, but you don’t make enough use of what you have.’ 

That similar ‘outside affairs’ occur in other Creole communities in 
the Caribbean area is evident from R. T. Smith’s writings. For ex- 
ample: ‘Within the household these [sexual services] are provided only 
between spouses in non-incestuous unions, but they may be provided 
across the boundaries of household groups between persons who will 
be referred to as “lovers”. 17 
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From a male viewpoint sexual involvements are for fun and‘fame. 
Unlike what appears to be the case in ‘Puritan Ethic’ countries, in 
Trinidad love affairs carry no attachment of guilt, which automatically 
gets transferred to the ‘players’. Hence sexual involvements are here 
simple, and purely pleasurable. In addition broadcasts of conquests 
carry ‘fame’ for the virile and eloquent male. Understandably, the sex 
game in Trinidad, like the money game in America, keeps the players 
constantly and passionately interested. Men whose sexual needs are al- 
most insatiable are referred to as ‘hot boys’, ‘sweet men’, and ‘wild men’. 

The critical factors which appear to account for who plays in the sex- 
fame game and why some play more often than others are (1) beliefs of 
males; (2) beliefs of females; and (3) a set of operational rules—rules 
which help actors predict the probable outcome of given actions. Men 
believe that all women—single or married—may be begged for sex, and 
that all men may play the role of sexual beggar. 

Two general exceptions exist to these beliefs: first a given male 
believes that his sister—if single—is not approachable for sex, and—if 
married—is only approachable by her husband. Second, a given male 
believes that his wife is approachable by none but himself for sexual 
favours. In sum, men believe that they and the husbands of their sisters 
have monopolistic sexual privilege with their wives, but other men have 
only preferential sexual privileges. Other husbands thus only have first 
call (so to speak) for their wives’ sexual services; they themselves have 
the only call. 

Women’s beliefs in the area of sexual relations are strongly associated 
with a more fundamental female belief; that men and women are social 
equals and that therefore social rules apply equally to males and females. 
Since their husbands never give up the sex-fame game after marriage, 
and since other men continue to approach them for sex, sooner or later 
most women come to believe that outside sex is permissible, as long as 
such affairs are kept secret. These beliefs, almost invariably, are of the 
‘general’ kind, translatable here as ‘it’s all right if other husbands have 
lovers as long as they keep things secret’. However, most wives of Negro 
peasants are annoyed by the sexual exploits of their husbands. Thus a 
goal of Anamatian females—rarely attained—is to have a husband who 
does not ‘run all about’. However, the emotional reaction of women to 
the sexual exploits of their husbands is not uniform; some women get 
more upset than others, and some express their annoyance more 
violently than others. Some of the women, temperamentally, are more 
jealous than others, and very jealous wives will at times make em- 
barrassing scenes and do their utmost to break up an outside affair. 
Generally, the wives of the community, even the jealous ones, find such 
confrontations extremely distasteful. A crisis in family relations is 
always created when the lover initiates a confrontation with the wife and 
publicly proclaims that she is ‘the outside woman’. Such a broadcast 
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usually includes verbal attacks on the wife’s ability to fulfil her sexual 
role. The reactions of the wife to the taunts of the lover are always 
extreme. The wife always becomes very angry and frequently either 
threatens the lover with bodily harm or attacks her then and there. 

Wives who ‘do not jealous their husbands’ pride themselves on the 
control they maintain over their feelings, and describe their reactions 
as ‘cool, cool’. 

No matter how little a woman ‘jealouses her husband’ and how 
‘cool, cool’ she is, the money spent on outside women is frequently a 
major source of conflict between husbands and wives, What many 
wives find particularly annoying is the fact that they help their hus- 
bands economically by ‘working in the cocoa’, and then income that 
they helped create is spent on other women. Other things being equal, 
the amount of concern a woman shows-appears to be inversely related 
to her age: the older the wife the less the emotional reaction to her 
husband’s exploits. ; 

Women translate their beliefs and sexual experiences into a set of 
operational rules which guides their behaviour in the sex-fame game. 
These operational rules for sexual involvements—information which 
the women of Anamat share with each other—include data as to (1) 
how well given men keep their conquests secret; (2) the spending 
abilities (economic standing) and the spending habits (economic 
‘personality’) of various ‘hot boys’; (3) the marital position of the males 
(legally married, common-law married, ‘promised’ or engaged, free — 
and loose); and (4) men’s reputation as lovers. The richer the male, 
other things being equal, the more economically rewarding the love 
affair will be. The man who is legally married must work harder to be be- 
lieved, when he promises his lover that he intends to marry her. Legally 
married wives are harder to dispose of than common law wives.18 

Some men have reputations for great power and artistic ability in 
bed, and such great lovers have far less trouble getting into sexual 
involvements than old Mister F. The latter, although rich and ‘always 
good to his friends’, will on rare occasions be denied. It is well known 
that Mr F., a hard worker with honourable intentions, often ‘just can’t 
get it up’. 

Irrespective of the reputation given males have for keeping secrets, 
men regularly—and quite often eloquently—broadcast their sexual 
escapades. They obviously have to, since their fame depends on (1) 
their sex activities, (2) their abilities to distribute personal sex informa- 
tion, and (3) their abilities to make such information appear credible. 
. The men, just like the women, have a set of operational rules which 
guides their behaviour in the sex-fame game. Men know that the 
probability of successful ‘begging’ is higher (1) with women who are 
currently husbandless than with women currently living with a man; 
(2) with lower-class women than with the wives of peasants, (3) with 
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women whose husbands „stray frequently than with those whose 
husbands are relatively faithful, (4) with women who need the goods 
and services they receive in exchange for sexual favours, than with 
women for whom such goods and services are but extra luxury items. 
The men also know that some of the peasants’ wives firmly believe that 
marriage puts an end to past affairs and to any possible future ones. 
Women with such beliefs will rarely be approached for sexual favours. 
How much begging a woman receives is also a function of her attractive- 
ness. Younger women, generally, are considered more attractive than 
older women; and virginity is considered a most attractive feature. As 
one Negro peasant putit, mimicking British understatement, ‘Some men 
have preference for a virgin, but to achieve that is hard.’ 

The men spend considerable time and energy discussing their own 
sexual exploits and such conversations always include statements con- 
cerning ‘fooling’. A ‘great man’ is able to fool any woman into believing 
all of his promises. In begging for sex there is nothing which is con- 
sidered wrong, as long as physical force is not used. A woman is sup- 
posed to succumb to a man’s attractiveness and eloquence, not his brute 
force. And the eloquent beggar is given great verbal latitude. One 
peasant boasting of his own superior abilities as a woman-fooler said: 


Some of the fellows here don’t know how to fool a woman. They 
don’t know how to speak to a woman properly; they can’t tell her, 
‘I love you’. After I get a-woman alone for a while and talk to her, 
I begin to beg for a brush. I beg and beg and she can’t refuse me. 


The information of a given broadcaster is generally evaluated rather 
critically. Both his message and the analysis of it then get communi- 
cated through informal community channels. Since the siring of an 
outside child is proof positive of a conquest, a strategy used by some 
men to achieve greater fame is to claim paternity over children whose 
parentage is in doubt. Anamatians generally achieve a consensus as to 
who sired a given child; and males other than the agreed-on father, who 
continue to claim paternity, are referred to as ‘trying to give them- 
selves fame’. A more subtle_strategy used by a few is to deny paternity 
in situations where there is general agreement that the child is theirs. 
The latter situation generates much talk involving the ‘denying father’ 
who thereby increases his ‘fame’. Thus, and to put it conservatively, for 
males there is little reason to worry about contraceptive measures. In 
the words of one informant: 


If I had an outside child I would try to keep it. I would offer it first 

` to my mother and then to my sister. My mother would not be vexed 

[in this kind of situation]. The son becomes a hero, like a fellow goes 

to war and returns with medals. The women can’t push this boy 
around; he pushes them around. 
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An outside child, while a sign of fame for a man, is a source of 
trouble for the woman. As one woman said: ‘For a girl to bring an out- 
side child home is to disgrace the family. They will take you in, but you 
will see much trouble.’ For the married woman, any extra child is more 
work and more restrictions on her freedom of movement. As one woman 
put it: “The children hold the Creole women back so they don’t want 
many; with many they can’t go to dances as they like, nor to wakes. Nor 
can they get about the way they like to.’ 

Attempts to guard against pregnancy are common; and generally 
they require the woman to do something. The contraceptive devices 
used most frequently include: gynomin tablets, ‘withdrawal’, Epsom 
salts placed inside the vagina prior to intercourse, drinking quicksilver 
and rum, and eating young pineapples. Since most of the adult males 
have sired some outside children—uncertainty existed on exactly how 
many a given male had sired—clearly these contraceptive devices are 
frequently ineffective. 


THE SYSTEM 


The data presented can be described as a system by (1) isolating the 
critical elements involved, and (2) showing how these elements have 
functional interconnections. This can be done as in Table 2. 

The system, qua system, has tendencies making both for states of 
equilibrium and states of disequilibrium. The former can be described 
as follows: 

Sexual encounters have a dualistic quality for women; sexual ex- 
periences, while intrinsically pleasurable, have a possible unfortunate 
consequence: pregnancy. For men, sexual encounters are intrinsically 
enjoyable and are avenues to social applause. Since men and women are 
equals in a sexual encounter, its rewards are equalized by defining 
women as giving and men taking sex. The ‘takers’ must beg and recipro- 
cate for favours received. By keeping their sex ‘expenses’ low, men have 
‘funds’ for many affairs and they receive extra fame for their fooling 
power. Such fooling tends to cut short given affairs. Short duration 
affairs with one woman are congruent with men’s desires for variety in 
sexual experiences and for fame—partly a function of the number of 
women with whom involvements exist. 

The richer the peasant the more he can afford sexual affairs, the more 
his promises are believed and the more affairs he actually has. The 
poorer his lover the more often she will accept lovers. The sex-fame game 
is thus a mechanism for the distribution of surplus goods within the 
community. Marriage is considered by the peasant as a ‘now-for-now’ 
affair; and the sex-fame game helps to lead a peasant from wife to 
wife—that is, facilitates serial polygamy—by providing him with 
relationships with many women, each of which can be evaluated as a 
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TABLE 2 


I. Players 


TI. Beliefs I. 
. Real men want sex often, 


a oO Pw 


The sex-fame game 


Men 


Sex is good 


with many women 


. Women give sex 
. Men give valued objects for 


sex 


. Clever men ‘pay’ far less 


than they promise 


. Sexual affairs must be broad- 


cast discreetly 


7. The successful beggar is a 


ITT. Goals 8. 


TV. Strategies 


Sentiments 
associated 
with sexual 
affairs 


12. 


16. 


‘famous man’ 
To be famous as a ‘hot-boy’ 


. To get prestige as a great 


fooler 


. To avoid confrontation with 


irate husbands 


. To have wives who do not 


have lovers 

To broadcast real and fic- 
tional involvements eloquent- 
ly and convincingly. 


. To exaggerate promises to 


minimize sexual ‘payments’ 


. To keep watch on the be- 


haviour of the wife 


. To get women pregnant; to 


claim fatherhood of children 
of doubtful parentage and to 
deny fatherhood in cases 
where everyone knows the 
‘denier’ is really the father 
Excitement, freedom and 
pleasure 


Structured imbalances of gratification 


Women 


Sex is good 
‘Hot boys’ are exciting 


Women give sex 
Men must pay for sex 


Beware of men who are good 
at fooling 
Sexual affairs are secret 


The ‘cool .cool’ wife is a wise 
woman 

To have their love affairs kept 
secret 

To have promises kept 


To avoid confrontation with 
‘outside? women 

To have a husband who 
rarely takes an outside woman 
To act as if their home life is 
perfect 


To take lovers with reputa- 
tions of honesty 
Not to marry ‘hot boys’ 


To avoid pregnancy in a love 
affair; and to deny father- 
hood claims of outside men 


Excitement, freedom and 
pleasure 








possible future wife. The disruptive elements of the sex-fame game on 
marital relations weakens the nuclear family and (consequently) 
strengthens the matrifocal family: a membership unit peasants con- 
sider of prime importance in their lives. The children produced by out- 
side affairs create pseudo-kin ties between males, females, and their 
offspring. Community bonds are enhanced by these pseudo-kin links 
which also act as mechanisms for the distribution of surplus goods. 
Viewed as a system in a general state of equilibrium, the sex-fame 
game has a major flaw; male and female players have diametrically 
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opposite goals. Indeed our label for this game, though well fitting the 
man’s viewpoint, does little justice to that of the woman’s. The Secret- 
Sex Game is a more appropriate title for her views of these encounters. 
Since it is the male’s goals which are generally met (see Table 3), the 
sex-fame game remains an appropriate label for this system. Most com- 
munity members know the ‘secret’ sex life of most community members: 
women’s attempts to avoid pregnancy are not always successful; 
promises made are rarely kept in their entirety; conjugal relations are 
rarely lasting and husbands have many, not few, outside women. 


TABLE 3 Contrasting male and female goals 











Sex-fame (male) Secret-sex (female) 

1. Maximal movement of sexual infor- 1. Minimal movement of sexual infor- 
mation (loud broadcasts) mation (secrecy) 

2. To get lovers pregnant for greater 2. To avoid pregnancy to maintain 
fame secrecy 

3. To keep few promises, for the broad- 3. To have promises kept to maintain 
cast of ‘fooling-power’ ‘social equality’ 

4. To have many outside women for 4. To have a husband who does not 
greater fame spend money on any outside women 





Given the system’s apparent preference for male goals, what options 
are available to the women? The women can elect to avoid the sex- 
fame game; or, they can play cautiously—selecting partners who are 
comparatively honourable; or, they can play ‘normally’ and create 
crises when partners do them wrong. Avoidance means giving up the 
positive consequences of active involvement—companionship, pleasure, 
goods and services, and presentation-of-self as an equal of the males. 
Playing cautiously helps little, for in order to achieve their goal of fame 
men must fool and they must broadcast their conquests. Playing and 
creating crises is the only realistic option left; it is the option generally 
taken, and is not totally satisfying. 

The angry, tearful, and upset wife loses community prestige and sees 
her husband rarely. The wife who accosts her husband’s lover loses 
even more prestige and creates considerable problems for herself (see 
below). The lover, who, because of broken promises, acts like an angry 
wife, quickly loses her lover. Should she accost his wife, the lover gets 
to be known as ‘a shameless woman’ from whom married men stayaway. 
Men are blamed as much as their ‘shameless’ lovers when a wife is 
accosted by their ‘sweethearts’. As one wife put it: “Every man has a 
girl friend and that is all right if kept secret. But many men allow the 
girl to give the wife words: that is unmoral. These things make the 
woman at home feel bad.’ 

The socio-cultural system described is not adequately presented as 
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being in a state of equilibrium. From a systems viewpoint, two factions 
exist with many contradictory goals. From the viewpoint of individuals 
in interaction, this is a man against woman situation: fame versus secrecy, 
fooling against promise-keeping. 

Yet, the system contains mechanisms which allow it to minimize undue 
threats to its stability. Among these, perhaps the most important, is 
secrecy concerning the operation of the sex-fame game. Secrecy serves 
to allow the operation of the game while partially neutralizing its 
potentially destructive impact. ` 


SECRECY AND ITS FUNCTIONS 


Why should a woman approaching the wife of her lover be considered 
shameless? Why are they ‘unmoral’ if they don’t do this? If it is ‘all 
right that every man has a girl friend’, why should it be kept secret? 
And, since such ‘secrets’ are well known in the community, why does 
‘the woman at home’ feel bad when confronted by the husband’s 
lover? 

The women of Anamat know that all men have outside women most 
of the time. However, frequently they do not have positive proof of the 
existence of a specific love affair, at a specific point in time, involving 
their husband. The wise, ‘cool, cool’ wife, generally, is well aware when 
‘something is going on’ but she acts as zf it is not. Such behaviour is 
most functional both for the wife and for the system. The wife gets 
approval from the community when she acts maturely. In exchange 
for her mature actions the community pays in its most cherished 
currency: prestige. Moreover, she gets the benefits of a ‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy’. By acting as if the husband had no outside woman, her 
conjugal relationship can and does improve; and the husband may (if 
only temporarily) put off outside affairs. At very worst, the ‘cool, cool’ 
wife sees more of her husband and has a better relationship with him 
than do angry and upset wives. The wife who acts as if all was well at 
home gets more than approval in the form of prestige or esteem from 
the community for such behaviour: she gets practical support. People 
will not talk openly about her husband’s affairs. These escapades 
become, so to speak, classified material, which can only be transmitted 
to close friends as ‘secrets’. The wife keeps her own suspicions and in- 
formation secret and other community members do the same, helping 
her maintain the fiction that all is well in her house, thus to save face. 
By each Anamatian providing this service to all wives, the women of 
the community do not lose face by their husbands’ activities; and the 
men can continue their sexual life with but minimal troubles from their 
wives. In brief, on the personal level the ‘secret’ sex life of Anamatians 
helps everyone live better in the community, with minimal loss of face 
and embarrassment. 
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On the system level of analysis, the treatment of sexual matters as 
classified data provides a compromise solution to the conflict which lies 
at the heart of this system. The males’ sex-fame game requires maximal 
communications of sexual encounters: the females’ secret-sex game requires 
maximal secrecy for sexual encounters. A compromise solution is to move 
sexual-encounter information quietly (as to speak) through underground 
channels. Those who are able to tap these channels—sooner or later 
most of the community—must act publicly as if they really do not 
know: as if such channels and their information do not exist. 

A woman approaching the wife of her lover makes the wife feel bad 
by providing positive proof of her husband’s outside sex life. The wife’s 
immediate reaction of anger, and, at times, physical violence, is a func- 
tion of being made to look an unhappy truth in the face. The encounter 
has yet more serious consequences: the wife can no longer publicly 
present herself as an adequate role-player. Outside women when con- 
fronting a wife usually make sure that an audience is present. The wife— 
lover encounter thus includes a public broadcast of classified informa- 
tion. Such a broadcast temporarily breaks the convention of ‘secrecy’ 
for this particular affair. The wife (at least temporarily) is put ‘on 
stage’ as an inadequate wife. 

Since every Anamatian peasant has outside women, every wife in the 
community is vulnerable to similar ‘on-stage’ placement: every wife can 
be labelled ‘inadequate wife’. Since such labelling temporarily breaks 
the convention of secrecy, it is always possible that the sexual life of all 
the community can be transferred out of the ‘classified file’. 

If the sexual life of system members were made public, the com- 
promise solution (the fiction of secrecy) would be shattered and the 
contradictory goals of the two major factions would stand out brilliantly 
in stark opposition. The system attempts to ‘protect itself’ from struc- 
tural change by providing supports for its compromise solution. Actors 
who break the fiction of secrecy are defined as ‘shameless’ and ‘un- 
moral’; those who support it are called ‘good’, ‘responsible’ and ‘cool, 
cool’. 

The system’s ‘efforts’ at maintaining a state of equilibrium frequently 
fall short of desired goals. Actors find it difficult to live in terms of the 
compromise solution. As the tensions of individuals increase, acts erod- 
ing the fiction of secrecy pile up: broadcasts to get fame are made too 
openly; sexual information is distributed too publicly; wives chastise 
lovers and lovers confront wives. At those times actors accept the 
negative sanctions of the system, for the personal rewards they receive. 
Open broadcasts of sexual conquests—although considered bad form 
by some of the listeners—have valuable feed-back effects: weakening 
egos are invigorated. Confrontations with wives or lovers function as 
problem-airing and problem-sharing devices. Tensions are temporarily 
reduced by a direct confrontation with an assumed cause of one’s 
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problems—a husband’s lover, a wife. Sufferings are lessened by distri- 
buting them into the realm of men’s lives—by quarrels with husbands 
or with lovers. 

Secrecy helps contain the potential conflict between males and 
females, thus preventing disruptive consequences for the community. 
Secrecy helps to keep expression of hostilities within bounds. It is 
system-maintaining not only in the sense that social life can run more 
smoothly than if secrecy would not obtain, but in the sense that it helps 
maintain the respective power positions of the actors. 

Yet, while serving as a lightening rod, so to speak, it cannot prevent 
a recurrent gathering of the clouds, it cannot prevent repeated accumu- 
lation of tensions.1® The basic structural asymmetries between men and 
women cannot be hidden, nor can they be compensated for through 
secrecy. 

One could argue that continued secrecy between people who engage 
in frequent and intensive interaction, such as wives, husbands, and 
lovers in a small community where everybody knows everyone, is in 
itself tension-producing. It requires much energy on everybody’s part 
to keep the game going. While each one of the partners knows that he is 
engaged in a game of ‘make-believe’, they all have to cooperate in spite 
of the fact that all of them have antagonistic interests in regard to each 
other. 

Hence, it is at the expense of much tension that secrecy keeps the 
system going. Moreover, secrecy does not alter the fact that the system 
as a whole primarily benefits the men. We have here an almost classical 
case of exploitation, of asymmetrical types of relations, where benefits 
received by no means equal benefits conferred. Given the superior 
power positions of males, they manage to utilize their resources so as to 
shore up their positions vis-a-vis the women. The system does not 
bestow equal rewards to both sides in the sexual equation; the game is 
rigged in favour of the males. 

The sex-fame game is positively functional for the male members of 
the community since it allows them the maximum of sexual gratifica- 
tion with a minimum of responsibility. Moreover, it allows them to 
attain secure bases for invidious status appraisal in a society where 
other means of attaining such status are unavailable. Matters are 
fundamentally different for females. From their point of view, dys- 
functional elements seem to loom at least as large as functional ones. 
They gain some advantages, to be sure, especially if the game is played 
within the bounds of secrecy. Non-cooperation would yield even fewer 
rewards than the sparse ones they can attain now. 

Yet the women are basically but the objects, or counters, in a game 
in which the males are the sole autonomous players. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that the males receive something for nothing in this 
game, but they get much in return for comparatively little. The terms 
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of exchange are unequal, so that what prevails is exploitation rather 
than reciprocity. 

In view of their minimal rewards, women will gladly turn to alter- 
natives if such should present themselves. They will have much to gain 
from modernization which would offer them some means for reducing 
their dependency on their sexual partners. When forces of industrializa- 
tion or urbanization begin seriously to impinge on the system, the male- 
female relationship will emerge as one of the weakest links in the 
structure. Here, as elsewhere, exploitative relationships will be re- 
sisted, and strains toward complete reciprocity will emerge in full force 
once traditional impediments to equalization have begun to crumble.20 
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Jack C. Ross* 


Toward a reconstruction of voluntary 
association theory 


C. Wright Mills would have enjoyed writing an essay about the con- 
temporary research on voluntary associations. He would have found 
two of his favourite enemies: abstracted empericism, and a species of 
value bias similar to that of the ‘social pathologists’ whom he despised— 
only in this case the bias is not rural romanticism but suburbanitis. The 
only missing polemic would be the one on grand theory. The reason is 
quite obvious: there is not much theory on voluntary associations, 
grand or otherwise. 

By ignoring the contributions of anthropologists, philosophers, 
political scientists, economists, and religious scholars we have lost 
touch with the contextual issues which might have helped to control 
bias and particularism.! The matter has been made worse within 
sociology by treating voluntary associations as a separate topic or 
simply as a dependent variable in community participation studies, 
while not placing the topic in the context of general organizational 
research.2 As a consequence of this specious parochialism one fre- 
quently encounters romantic notions about participatory democracy, 
such as: community members unite in the pursuit of common interests 
of their own free will, gain satisfaction with democracy, and satisfy the 
need to belong. 

The impression that a new theoretical start was needed grew out of 
the experience of trying to explain some findings regarding the volun- 
tary associations of Negroes in a southern U.S. city. Available research 
provided no theory to explain the observation that co-racial social rela- 
tions at work were a basic source of community participation, or that 
voluntary associations apparently took action contrary to their stated 
purposes. 

The object of this paper is to develop a theoretical approach which 
more adequately accounts for the social environment in which voluntary 
associations -exist. To this end, two kinds of relationships with the 
organization are examined. The first concerns those aspects of opposi- 
tion and support which the organization, and its members in member 
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roles, encounter in attempting to reach organizational goals. This will be 
called the association problem. The second concerns recruiting and keep- 
ing members and the relationships necessary to accomplish it. This will 
be called the voluntarism problem.4 

A more complete theory would involve specification of the conse- 
quences of the association and voluntarism problems rather than mere 
illustration which is attempted here. More research is needed before 
such specificity may be attempted. 

The approach used here may be contrasted to the structure-functional 
model, in which the organization is conceived as a social system, the 
elements of which are displaced from equilibrium by inputs from ex- 
ternal systems, following which equilibrium is restored by system 
response. By contrast, I will work with the nominalist assumption that 
the organization is an aspect of members’ consciousness of social rela- 
tions as goals are sought, and there is no organization apart from this 
consciousness. ‘Social system’ is a name given to the totality of relation- 
ships derived from interaction, but is not the unit around which 
functions are analysed. 

The concept ‘integration’ will be used to denote relationships with en- 
vironmental systems.® In addition, some terms are taken from the essen- 
tially functionalist work of Blau and Scott, butaregivennewconnotations.’? 


THE ASSOCIATION PROBLEM 


The typology proposed by Blau and Scott makes the purpose-relational 
axis the basis of definition of organizational types. It is not necessary to 
accept the Blau—Scott internal—external reification of formal organiza- 
tions to gain the utility of their typology. Their insight, with some 
evidence, that this distinction is associated with very different organiza- 
tional characteristics, is the crucial point. They name their approach 
cui bono, or ‘who benefits’. They delineate four types of intended 
beneficiary: mutual benefit, managerial or owner, public-in-contact, 
and public at large. Voluntary associations, as conventionally defined,® 
are commonly found in all except the managerial category.? 

A distinction must be made between instances in which the intended 
beneficiary constitutes all the significant social environment of the 
organization, and when another does, and in what mix. The environ- 
ment aspect is called ‘integration’, defined as the mutual attachment of 
significant others.!9 Integration may be the result of interaction of 
members, of units, or of agents, directly or through institutionalized 
exchange processes.!! The conventional expressive and instrumental 
categories will be used to distinguish primary goal-related action types.12 
In review, the total scheme focuses on the organization~environment 
nexus, with a taxonomy of types of action relative to intended bene- 
ficiary, and integration with significant others. 
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The kind of unit with which integration takes place affects its nature. 
Following Warren, horizontal integration will refer to integration with 
other social systems in the same community, and vertical integration 
will refer to integration of a social system in a community with an 
extra-community system.18 

Many kinds of distinction could be made about the nature of inter- 
system integration. The most important one here is that between source 
and object integration, because of the dependence of voluntary associa- 
tions on the resources of other organizations which makes cooperation 
and support a vital matter.14 Some cases are encountered in which the 
same system is both source and object; separation is more common. 

The matrix of four types of voluntary associations (one expressive, 
three instrumental) could be further expanded by noting that certain 
differences obtain when integration is considered with organizations 
alone, or with communities directly.15 Each cell presents some actual 
case; only some will be considered here, for practical reasons.16 


Horizontal source integration. One illustration of each possible type of 
horizontal source integration is given in Table 1. There are some gaps. 
Where a single organization exemplifies the type best, its name can be 
given. 


TABLE 1 Horizontal source integration of voluntary associations classified by primary activity 











Type of integration 
Organizational Community 
Expressive (1) Instrumental (2) Expressive (3) Instrumental (4) 
A. - 
Mutual Church-related Social clubs 
Benefit Occupational Lodges 
Community Veterans’ * 
B. 
Public-in- Urban League NAACP 
Contact Parent Teachers Mutual-aid 
Professional Association Lodge 
C. 
Public-at- Ad hoc or inter- Governmental 
Large organizational or activity or govt. 
secondary purpose sponsored or 
only coordinated 





The difficulty encountered in filling some cells at all tends to be due 
to the nature of the Negro community which was studied; the difficulty 
in placing some organizations in only one cell indicates that voluntary 
associations may have plural integration with resultant complexity.17 
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- 1B,-1C, 3B, 3C are null because ‘expressive’ here defines primary 
activity as self-directed.18 The absence of entries in 2C and 4C calls for 
comment in the case of the Negro ghetto community. Voluntary activity 
in behalf of the public-at-large, or even the restricted Negro public-at- 
large, is the product of a community with high-level elites, and control 
over resources that is rare among Negroes. For example, Negroes rarely 
participate in city-wide campaigns against the popular diseases—they 
let such matters fall to the government, in which they are not usually 
represented either. : 

The contrast between horizontal organizational and community 
source integration of mutual benefit voluntary associations will be illus- 
trated by church-related and social club voluntary associations respec- 
tively. The church-related voluntary associations are the type which is 
most frequently joined in the Tampa sample. They rely on a specific 
church or churches as a base of operations. Although in some cases the 
line between the church and the voluntary association is vague, the 
voluntary associations need to be distinct in order to accomplish things 
that the church cannot. In short, there is a kind of sacred/profane 
dividing line. The separation allows freedom from churchly morality, 
but keeps the religious label. 

Church sponsorship furnishes a meeting place, facilitates communica- 
tions, and allows freedom from heavy emphasis on formal structure. It 
may bring about inter-church communication which competitiveness 
between the churches themselves may not permit. 

An important component in source integration is that of common 
membership of church and association. Very few cases were found of 
church-related voluntary association membership or attendance with- 
out church membership. In addition, church members tend to be 
members of voluntary associations (other than church-related) more 
than do non-church members, suggesting that the combination of 
organizational source integration for the church-related voluntary 
associations and community source integration for the church provides 
a source of multiple integration which is an important factor in. the 
community. 

The concept of occupational community developed by Lipset, Trow 
and Coleman is an example of horizontal organizational source integra- 
tion of plural voluntary associations.19 It is a complex net of voluntary 
associations and social relations among union members that makes 
possible a lively democratic participation in union affairs, including a 
political party system. The idea has more general application: any 
strong organization may serve as the axis of a community of this kind.2° 
The church-related set is in many ways like an occupational com- 
munity, in that the cluster of voluntary associations surrounding strong 
churches is made possible because the church provides frequent con- 
tact, and sorts people into social categories with much in common. To 
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a lesser extent, the Longshoremen’s Union and Pullman Porters provide 
the basis of an occupational community. 

By contrast with church-related, social clubs are a horizontal com- 
munity source integrated expressive type which does not rely on formal 
relationship with specific source organizations. Instead they stress their 
independence and present themselves competitively to the com- 
munity.2! They directly seek the rewards the community can offer, 
primarily recognition and prestige. Social clubs in Negro communities 
are usually unstable, precisely because Negroes are excluded from the 
economic structures which might serve as source integration: they build 
on a community base alone. By contrast, middle-class white men’s clubs 
are more closely tied to corporations and public bureaucracies; their 
wives’ clubs have more unstable relations to status-fixing source integra- 
tion organizations. The resemblance between Negro men’s and white 
women’s organizations is strong. 

Fraternal lodges and veterans’ organizations are usually different 
from purely social clubs because they have vertical organizational as 
well as horizontal community integration: the regional and national 
hierarchy of offices provides the stability which social clubs lack.22 The 
major distinction from clubs on the local level is that lodges and veterans 
tend to keep prestige conferral within the organization.?8 Both have the 
same local problems as the social clubs: they exist on a community base 
alone. 

Now we turn from expressive to instrumental types. The contrast 
between organizational and community integration of public-in-contact 
instrumental organizations is most instructive, and crucial for Negroes 
themselves. These are the organizations which Negroes count on to help 
them get what they want: civil rights, justice, help getting jobs, private 
welfare, etc. Let us contrast the two oldest of these: the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (community 
source integration) and the Urban League (organizational source 
integration). 

The Urban Leagué in Tampa, as in most other cities, is integrated 
with the city’s private welfare agencies in several ways. The defining 
relationship is that with the (non-governmental) Community Chest. 
The Chest’s partial financial support allows the Urban League to 
retain a professional staff, and lessens the need to rely directly on com- 
munity finances. White liberals, particularly employees of the public 
corporations or national companies, are often involved in the Urban 
League at the directorate level. The Urban League, as a consequence, 
readily adopts ameliorative strategies and adjustment techniques. It 
provides services. It is never revolutionary or even very militant, by 
contemporary standards. 

The Urban League relies on staff and committee rather than 
voluntary participation. The complex things its committees must do 
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would be difficult for most of its members to come to grips with. This 
makes mass participation unlikely. 

The NAACP does not seek organizational source integration on the 
local level, and typically tries to establish community integration. In 
fact, it may oppose the very organizations on which the Urban League 
relies for support. The NAACP necessarily relies on the fact that 
membership confers prestige. This is possible because the NAACP in 
many communities has won recognition as the organization which 
speaks for all Negroes.24 The nature of the community integration of 
the NAACP is at the heart of its problem: its necessary stress on prestige 
increases its appeal for the masses while placing participation beyond 
their means. Tampa data showed widespread attitudinal support for the 
NAACP (followed closely by the Urban League) among the masses, but 
only about ten per cent claimed membership. There is a similar ratio 
between membership and attendance at meetings. 

The Urban League and the NAACP achieve a kind of division of 
Negro-rights labour, the key to which is the nature of the source 
integration. 

The Parent Teachers Association (classified with the Urban League 
in Table 1) is closely linked with the schools which serve as the base for 
its membership. The school, through the children, provides communica- 
tion, a meeting place, organizational skills, and some concrete local 
problems on which people with limited time and resources can work. 
Negro PTA’s cannot afford to offend the schools which often serve them 
ill. Experience shows that community-based school organizations with- 
out source organizational integration usually fail abjectly. 

Negro professional organizations are few in number, and our 
research showed that the bulk of the members were in teachers’ 
voluntary associations.25 Teachers’ professional organizations are in- 
teresting examples of complex types of integration. They are encouraged 
by the school system, variously integrated with units from other schools, 
related to regional and national units, and obligated to each in intricate 
ways. Some of the most important. issues for Negro teachers, and, 
because of their leadership positions, for Negro communities, lie in the 
manner of social integration of teachers’ organizations. The regional 
governmental school board, not each school, is the employer. The 
teachers’ organizations match the school district. Such organizations are 
either mono-racial or dominated by whites. Thus the Negro teachers’ 
approach to the schools in which they teach are mediated in many ways 
by whites. The tendency to organize by teaching specialities operates in 
much the same manner to put the locus of strength at the school district 
level rather than at the school itself. In sum, where Negro teachers 
might by their numbers and training become powerful, their organiza- 
tional integration leaves them, as usual, closely tied to organizations 
controlled by whites. In short, organizational integration is acrucialissue. 
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Horizontal object integration. The classification presented in Table 1 applies 
to object integration as well. Object integration has no direct meaning 
among expressive organizations because the membership is its own 
object.26 One of the defining characteristics of expressive organizations, 
then, is the necessary asymmetry of its primary integration: source only. 

‘There is no inherent reason why object integration could not be the 
only form of integration for a voluntary association, but no important 
example existed in this community, to my knowledge. The necessary 
conditions would involve recruitment without source integration, and 
independence from local organizations, while caring enough about the 
community to want to influence it. Such an organization might be a 
lobbying group with a permanent function vis à vis a legislature, gaining 
cohesion by opposition.2? Typically, this also requires sufficient com- 
munity source integration to justify and support its existence. The 
tendency of instrumental voluntary associations is to have some source 
integration as well as object integration. 

The Temple of Islamic Science (Black Muslims) comes close to fitting 
the category of object integration, because a considerable part of their 
strength rises from their opposition to whites (public-at-large), and they 
have minimal community source integration, at least of a positive sort 
(about six per cent of our sample expressed approval of them). Perhaps 
the issue is trivial: they may not be an example of a voluntary 
association.28 


Vertical source integration. The prototype here is that of the local branch 
or chapter of a national organization. It allows differentiation of func- 
tions at various levels, and structuring to match source organizations. 
It is through this means that the public-at-large type operates best, often 
by national level activity. The lack of this type in Negro communities 
(i.e. confined to the community, as a public-at-large type) has already 
been noted. i ; 

Gordon and Babchuk developed the instrumental-expressive mixed 
type to cover known examples of mixed function organizations.?9 
Although such organizations do exist at the local level, I would argue 
that a great number of these cases are ones in which the local organiza- 
tion maintains one function and the national another through a central 
bureaucracy.3° Research related to vertical organizational source 
integration is not sufficient to warrant further comment. 

Community vertical source integration implies a community larger 
than the local residential community. The assumption that such units 
are communities may be disputed, but the empirical case does occur. . 
I have no examples in the local Negro community. 


Vertical object integration. Vertical community object integration is the 
case where a local voluntary association assumes a supra-community 
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objective and establishes integration with such a unit. The burial 
insurance association with a regional orientation is such a case. The 
scarcity of such examples highlights the isolation and encapsulation of 
the urban Negro community—it lacks the base from which such opera- 
tions can be accomplished. 

Vertical object organizational integration is likewise rare, though 
theoretically possible. Scattered relationships with regional govern- 
ments have this form. 


THE VOLUNTARISM PROBLEM 


The interest in the study of voluntary associations has never approached 
the fad stage in America, as with deviance or group dynamics, but it is 
loaded with the transmitted values of suburban-dwelling sociologists 
and their graduate student lineages, who tend to uphold a romantic 
liberal rhetoric about democratic ideals of participation, and par- 
ticularly the implicit assumption that people in communities purpose- 
fully pursue their manifest group interests through forming voluntary ~ 
associations. J could bring many citations as evidence. 

In the previous section it was shown that the independence of the 
voluntary association was limited by the necessities of integration. Here 
I will show that membership originating in individual voluntary com- 
mitment, from the community alone, is quite rare and that most 
membership can be explained as a correlate of social relations, mostly 
those of work. Voluntarism is caused, and it is in the most closely 
integrated structures that its causes must be sought. As before, the data 
are from only one community, and variation in the findings are to be 
expected. The theory, however, stands independently. 

In the Tampa research we confirmed the typical findings that high 
occupational status was correlated with high rates of joining. This is 
consistent with typical reasoning that voluntary associations are prestige- 
conferring; that they require education and participation skills; that 
they require members with understanding of their purpose and goals, 
and so on. But when occupational status is held constant, where Negroes 
had Negro co-workers or Negro supervisors, they belonged more often 
than when they did not. This factor, which is called ‘coracialism’, might 
however be spurious, since it is conceivable that non-work factors would 
operate in a parallel manner. Therefore, a variety of statistical controls 
in addition to status were introduced in search for an explanation. The 
following results support the argument that coracialism is independent. 

(1) Although higher education is correlated overall with higher 
membership, it does not explain variations in membership rates within 
occupational status sets, as does coracialism. 

(2) The only manual workers who belonged frequently are those who 
belonged to unions as well. Although the evidence on the effect of the 
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union itself is not clear from our data (i.e. unionization occurs mostly 
where Negro workers are massed and therefore usually coracial) educa- 
tion does not seem to distinguish union from non-union workers. The 
unions that Negroes belong to are all-black unions. 

(3) Conversely, the not-working don’t belong very much to anything. 
They did belong to the traditional lodges (e.g. Masons) but not the 
mutual-aid lodges, which are insurance-oriented. I interpret their 
general non-belonging as an aspect of isolation from the social relation- 
ships of work and hiring.?? This result may be suspect since many 
manual workers also did not belong. But among the latter, a large 
proportion were in occupations without coracialism, such as the many 
service jobs. 

(4) Managers, proprietors and officials, reputedly the core of 
voluntary association life of white communities, belonged less often than 
other white-collar workers. Coracialism among managers, proprietors 
and officials was correlated with high rates of joining. In the case of the 
Negro workers the usual image of white communities must be reversed: 
businessmen do not join to compensate for their lack of social relations; 
if they don’t have the social relations, they don’t join. 

There are other factors which are consistent with the thesis, but are 
not as directly related to coracialism. Some of the cases of a high rate of 
joining are explainable by the specific requirements of horizontal source 
integration. For example, teachers may experience considerable pres- 
sure to join one or more teachers’ voluntary associations and a PTA, 
and teachers are the most common Negro professional. As parents, they 
may drift willy-nilly into community leadership positions, each of which 
leads to another. When we subtract this very numerous ‘voluntary’ 
association rate from the total, the voluntary association rate which 
remains is quite small. 

With all of this evidence, where is the person like Rose’s textbook 
definition? He says, ‘a voluntary association develops when a small 
group of people, finding they have a certain interest (or purpose) in 
common, agree to meet and act together in order to try to satisfy that 
interest or achieve that purpose’.33 This may identify the originators or 
leaders of some associations, but not the membership. Of the total 
sample, four per cent belonged to purely social voluntary associations 
(clubs, etc.) and two per cent to sports associations: these are the only 
ones in which the motive for joining are congruent, solidly community 
based and resemble Rose’s definition. All the others are usually linked 
through work or ascription. 

Can such a strong statement be demonstrated where coracialism does 
not exist? Only detailed research could answer such a question. My 
reasoning would lead to the conclusion that sources of solidarity other 
than race would have similar effects. For this study the conclusion must 
be that voluntarism is caused. 
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Notes 


1. These interdisciplinary issues will 
be pursued in another publication. 

2. The concepts necessary to analyse 
voluntary associations in context are 
best developed in literature on communi~ 
ties. The concepts to study voluntary 
associations as organizations were sought 
in the field of complex or formal organi- 
zations but with little success. Research 
on interorganizational relations, cited 
below, proved most useful. 

3. The specification of a race or group 
as a control is no accident. A consistent 
finding is that members of voluntary 
associations have some major identity or 
interest in common to which they wish to 
add another. The data used for illustra- 
tions in this paper come from a 1967 
survey, sample size 1,086, of Negro adult 
workers, in Tampa, Florida. 

4. Many studies take up some of these 
problems. A complete list will not be 
attempted here. Gordon and Babchuk 
developed a typology of voluntary 
associations based on status conferring, 
accessibility, and purposes. They per- 
ceive that intended purpose affects how 
the association is organized. C. Wayne 
Gordon and Nicholas Babchuk, ‘A 
Typology of Voluntary Associations’, 
Amer. Sociol, Reo. vol. 24, no. 1 (1959), 
pp. 22-9. Also relevant are Arnold Rose, 
Theory and Methods in the Social Sciences, 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954; Wendell Bell and Maryanne 
Force, ‘Urban Neighborhood Types and 
Participation in Formal Associations’, 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 21, no. 1 (1956), 
pp. 25-34; Mhyra S. Minnis, ‘Cleavage 
in Women’s Organizations’, Amer. Sociol. 
Rev., vol. 18, no. 1 (1953); pp. 47-53. On 
goal succession, goal displacement and 
internal process, materials passim in 
William A. Glaser and David L. Sills 
(eds.), Zhe Government of Associations, 
Totowa, New Jersey: The Bedminster 
Press, 1966, pp. 175-98. On ‘environ- 
mental pressures’, Richard L. Simpson 
and William H. Gulley, ‘Goals, Environ- 
mental Pressures, and Organizational 
Characteristics’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 


27, no. 3 (1962), pp. 344-51; John 
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Maniha and Charles Perrow, ‘The 
Reluctant Organization and the Aggres- . 
sive Environment’, Admin. Sci. Quar., vol. 
10, no. 2 (1965), pp. 238-57. On goals 
and authority, Meyer Zald, ‘Organiza- 
tional Control Structures in Five Cor- 
rectional Institutions’, in Amitai Etzioni, 
(ed.), Readings on Modern Organizations, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969, pp. 88-99; Charles Perrow, 
‘The Analysis of Goals in Complex 
Organizations’, in ibid., pp. 65-79. 

5. The concept ‘system’ is used for 
want of a better term. A term is needed 
for a social unit which could be a group, 
an organization, or a community. My 
predilection is toward a nominal image 
of such units rather than as organisms 
with skins to be maintained or as 
mechanisms with working parts. 

6. The idea that the function of 
voluntary associations for migrants is 
‘integration’ and ‘adaptation’ appears in 
the work of British social anthropolo- 
gists. Integration means the maintenance 
by urbanized tribesmen of their tribal 
life in urban form, and adaptation means 
the provision of role-learning which 
enables members to relate to urban life. 
A recent source with comprehensive 
bibliography is Kenneth Little, Wes 
African Urbanization, Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1965. Frankenberg 
attempts a synthesis of communication 
theory with British community studies 
Ronald Frankenberg, Communities in 
Britain, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1966. I refer throughout to integration of 
organizations, not individuals. 

7. Peter Blau and Richard Scott, 
Formal Organizations, San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company, 1962. 

8. Rose’s textbook definition of volun- 
tary association is ‘a group that indivi- 
duals deliberately join and which they 
may deliberately leave, whose purpose is 
to express themselves or to accomplish 
something either for themselves or for 
some other segment of society’. Arnold 
M. Rose, Sociology, the Study of Human 
Relations, and edition, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1965, p. 732. He defines 
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expressive voluntary associations as those 
which ‘act only to express or satisfy the 
interests of their members in relation to 
themselves . . .’ Instrumental or social 
influence associations ‘are directed out- 
ward; they wish to achieve some condi- 
tion or change in some limited segment 
of society as a whole’, ibid., p. 391. 

g. The purely conventional nature of 
some distinctions made about voluntary 
associations becomes evident here. Why 
exclude profit making or managerial 
ventures? Although it seems foolish to 
contemplate an organization to which 
people belong for the profit of another, 
such things happen, particularly if we 
allow a definition of rewards which 
includes altruism and psychic gratifica- 
tion. Historically, the difference between 
voluntary associations and economic 
organizations was often not great. 

10. Integration is often sub-classified. 
One distinction is that of functional and 
normative. The former is the conse- 
quence of a division of labour resulting 
in interdependence which requires co- 
ordination. Normative integration is 
typical between organizations in a com- 
munity. There is no formal structure in 
which both are implicated. Functional 
integration between voluntary associa- 
tions and complex organizations is 
common. Although it is common to 
name types of integration, it is unneces- 
sary to do so since what they actually 
amount to is integration within different 
social contexts. 

11. Integration in any combination 
between individuals and collectives may 
be involved. The integration of the 
voluntary associations with communities 
or organizations is most significant 
regarding the association problem. A 
university professor may be highly 
integrated with a professional organiza- 
tion without his university being 
integrated with it. The professional 
example is suggested by Nicholas 
Babchuk and John Edwards, ‘Voluntary 
Associations and the Integration Hypo- 
thesis’, Social Inquiry, vol. 35, no. 2 
(1969), pp. 149-62. 

12, Cui bono refers to intended bene- 
ficiary; instrumental/expressive refers to 
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actual action. The latter is more consistent 
with the assumptions used here. Gordon 
and Babchuk, op. cit., deal with the 
empirical fact that organizations seem to 
be mixed by postulating a residual mixed 
type. I would argue that it is more 
satisfactory to use the dichotomy and 
require specification of non-organization 
variables which produce organizational 
problems. Parsons and Loomis identify 
other issues such as tension management. 
Stress on integration corrects the ten- 
dency to reify the internal and its 
ideologies. I have relied on Warren’s 
summary of system theories. Roland L. 
Warren, The Community in America, 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 
1963, chapter 5. Redekop has criticized 
Warren’s analysis: Calvin Redekop, ‘An 
Analysis of the Warren Vertical Hori- 
zontal Conceptualization’, mimeo, n.d. 

13. Ibid., pp. 161-2. The approach 
used here is not confined to integration 
of similar kinds of organizations. It 
would be instructive to consider the 
results of relations of voluntary associa- 
tions of our several kinds with each cui 
bono kind, voluntary or not. Many of the 
kinds used for illustration here would be 
with managerial types. 

14. Source and object are terms which 
refer to systems primarily furnishing 
means and ends, respectively. Source 
may refer to technical assistance in 
starting an organization, inspirational 
relationships which motivate it, econamic 
resources which sustain it, etc. Similarly, 
an object may be many things. Some of 
these issues are discussed by Ruth C. 
Young and Olaf F. Larsen, “The 
Contribution of Voluntary Organiza- 
tions to Community Structure’, Amer. J. 
Sociol., vol. 71, no. 2 (1965), pp. 178-86. 

15. Warren, op. cit. is concerned 
almost exclusively with interorganiza- 
tional integration. The concern for 
person and organization source integra- 
tion is the focus of the voluntarism 
problem. 

16, In addition, I admit to a modicum 
of cowardice. If fully expanded, some of 
the cells might not be very important, 
and then like Parsons I must perforce 
condemn nature for its niggardliness. 
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There is no intrinsic merit in multiplying 
distinctions. There must be parsimony 
in selection of dimensions, so guided that 
the cells fit experience and generate 
theory which could be tested. 

17. At this point the issue of theoretical 
focus becomes significant. If the topic 
was the total life of the community and 
not just voluntary associations, there 
would be other entries. Voluntary 
associations might merely be classified 
with one expressive and three instru- 
mental types. 

18. Such associations may have 
secondary activities involving integra- 
tion, such as the case of athletic associa- 
tion performances. Organizations may 
sustain primary and secondary activities 
simultaneously and continuously, but to 
do so has important organizational 
consequences. Organizational complex- 
ity necessary to sustain plural activities 
requires forms of strong internal control 
rarely encountered in voluntary associa- 
tions. Local voluntary associations, 
instead of developing complexity, tend 
to specialize as separate organizations, 
each with a specific and limited purpose. 
A theory is needed which explains how 
voluntary associations fragment into pure 
types or sustain complexity. The theory 
would be similar to that which explains 
the emergence of sects or churches. One 
proposition is that the stronger the 
source integration, the more likely the 
voluntary association can sustain plural 
activities. 

19. Seymour M. Lipset, Martin Trow, 
and James S. Coleman, Union Demo- 
cracy, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 

20. ‘Source integration community’, 
though awkward, would seem to be more 
descriptive. If the idea of community 
can be freed from its locality or territorial 
basis, any core social arrangement may 
be examined as the potential basis of 
community formation For germane 
thinking, see Don Martindale, in George 
K. Zollschan and Walter Hirsch, 
Explorations in Social Change, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1964, 
pp. 61-87. 

21. Many such clubs have their 
origins in the high schools, Though these 
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clubs tend to be temporary, the style of 
the club formation is learned very early. 
Thus source integration (with a school) is 
present at the point of origin, but not in 
adulthood. 

22. Registries in the U.S.A. list many 
national Negro fraternities, sororities, 
and other categorical social clubs. The 
Tampa sample, nevertheless, revealed 
very few of these. 

23. Negro veterans associations are 
rare, probably as a consequence of 
discrimination in the Armed Forces and 
segregation in the national veteran 
associations. 

24. This, of course, is an illusion. But 
perhaps we underestimate the extent to 
which whites need the NAACP to 
represent Negroes. Whites need somebody 
to speak to, because of the absence of 
meaningful dialogue between indivi- 
duals of different races. A similar point 
was made by Simmel and elaborated by 
Coser. The NAACP therefore appears to 
be an example of object integration as 
well. Self-appointed Negro agents may 
try to represent them in varying aspects. 
Many a Negro leader has made a career 
out of such a necessity for the white 
community. It is not necessary to be a 
real spokesman to make good at appear- 
ing to be one. 

25. I have classified the professional 
organizations as intrumental because 
my definitions are oriented to declared 
purpose. Rose classifies them as expres- 
sive, and he may be on more realistic 
grounds. It is difficult to separate 
ideology from actuality, but the declared 
purpose is clearly public service. Rose, 
op. cit, p. 391. The classification does 
not alter the reasoning here. 

26. Blau and Scott, op. cit., point out 
that the unique problem of the mutual 
benefit organization is that its members 
determine both the goals and the means. 
Coordination is simpler when communi- 
cation between differentiated units is 
weak, but is very difficult in participa- 
tion units. See also Robert K., Merton, 
‘Dilemmas of Democracy in the Volun- 
tary Associations’, in Philip Ehrensaft 
and Amitai Etzioni, Anatomies of America, 
Toronto: Collier-Macmillan Company, 
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1969, pp. 71-82. Chapin treated the 
problem as one of degree of formalization 
or as a process of growth toward com- 
plexity with ageing, whereas I stress the 
relationship of ‘formalization’ to inte- 
gration. F. Stuart Chapin and John E. 
Tsouderous, ‘Formalization Observed 
in Ten Voluntary Associations’, Social 
Forces, vol. 33 (1955), pp. 306-9, and F. 
Stuart Chapin, ‘Social Institutions and 
Voluntary Associations’, in Joseph B. 
Gittler (ed.), Review of Sociology: Analysis 
of a Decade, New York; John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958, pp. 259-84. 

27, This issue was encountered previ- 
ously. As the lady said, ‘Pd have 
divorced him long ago but I love so to 
see him suffer.’ 

28. This issue has not been resolved 
because of the tendency to ignore 
typologies of religious organizations and 
community integration. Sects and cults 
are like voluntary associations with low 
accessibility (i.e. they may require proof 
of fitness) while churches usually have 
high accessibility. The Protestant 
churches are more like voluntary associa- 
tions than are the Catholic churches, 
except that in the Tampa Negro com- 
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munity the Negro Catholic church 
seems to be the most Protestant of all. 
This points to the utility of the most 
inclusive paradigm for the study of 
community organizations. 

ag. Op. cit. 

30. Redekop, op. cit., points out that 
national voluntary association offices do 
not necessarily perform task functions 
and locals maintenance functions as 
Warren. assumes, but the two functions 
may be distributed in a variety of ways. 
Similarly, horizontal integration may 
not be inhibited by vertical integration. 
In the U.S. voluntary associations with 
strictly expressive locals typically have 
national offices, usually in Washington, 
D.C, New York or Chicago, which 
handle their membership and central 
affairs, The fraternal organizations are 
of this sort. 

gr. Simpson and Gulley’s research, 
op. cit., would seem to be relevant here. 

32. A Newfoundland colleague con- 
firms this insight among rural New- 
foundlanders on relief. Cato Wadel, 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
personal communication. 

33. Rose, op. cit., p. 390. 
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Islam, society and political behaviour: some 
comparative implications of the Malay case 


Religion, like myth, turns often upon the relation between morality 
and reality. Thus many religiously inspired world views, and especially 
those of the universalistic religions, are in tension with social reality. 
A collision occurs between the exhortation towards the behavioural 
requisites of an ennobling vision of the human situation and the facts 
of human social experience, and its impact is felt in the steering- 
mechanism of individual behaviour. Earthy, sinning and self-seeking 
humanity is urged into spirituality, purity and altruism, and, caught up 
in these antinomies and their attendant tensions, each believer must 
decide for himself how best the good life may be lived in this world (and 
salvation assured in the next). Resolutions of the dilemma, within and 
between religions, are various, and have their consequences for con- 
ceptions of the relation of the spiritual to the mundane: for example, 
the life of this world may be entirely discounted, or it may be spiritual- 
ized by the conviction that each soul at the threshold of the afterlife 
is hostage of its worldly deeds.+ 


I 


A case in point is Islam. Instances, too numerous to warrant exhaustive 
citation, abound wherein authors remark upon ‘the special case of 
Islam’.2 This article rests upon the argument that Islam is not, as has 
so often been maintained, qualitatively special and different, but special 
only in the diminished sense that it presents, in a revealingly accentu- 
ated form, the problems outlined above of the tensions between a 
religious morality and social experience. 

Those who subscribe to what I would call the ‘Islamic fallacy’ by 
characterizing Islam as a distinct and special case do so for one reason: 
they assert that a uniquely intimate relationship, deriving from the 
sociopolitical orientation of the religious tradition, exists between 
Islamic social and political theory, on the one hand, and the actual 
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political behaviour of Muslims, on the other. This assertion is often 
linked to two others which I believe to be equally fallacious: first, that 
Islamic ideas determine, reflect, or are at least limiting factors upon, 
the political behaviour of Muslims; and, second, that, as a result of 
this primacy of political theory over institutions and behaviour, Islam 
is inherently conservative. This latter proposition has further led to the 
contention that the problems of applying Islamic theory to contem- 
porary political situations and institutions—a central issue in many new 
nations’—have arisen from the disequilibrium, provoked by those 
modern political changes which have been injected into an allegedly 
harmonious relationship hitherto existing between Islamic political 
thought and institutions and practice.4 

Those who adhere to the above characterization of Islam and its 
contemporary situation have most often been scholars who, after years 
of classically-oriented studies of Islamic thought and civilization, have 
subsequently turned to confront the dilemmas of modern Muslims 
struggling to apply, or merely make relevant, their religious traditions 
in a modern context. The classicists have, however, at times strongly 
influenced the approach of social scientists to the same problems.® At 
times the classicists have acknowledged, or invoked, the political ex- 
perience of early Islam and the subsequent political orientation of parts 
of the religious tradition.” But whether or not they have based their in- 
ferences upon a consideration of the social context of the Quranic 
vision (in Mecca and, more important, Madinah), or of the political 
context of medieval Islamic political philosophy, they have in general 
adopted the strategy of proceeding from an imputed or allegedly 
implicit Quranic theory of society, or from the concepts and preoccupa- 
tions of the classic Muslim theorists of the state, to the consideration 
of actual problems of political behaviour in contemporary Muslim 
societies.8 

The classically inspired approach has thus been nominalist, prescrip- 
tive, anti-empirical and deductive. It has led these writers to prejudge 
many issues (for example, to allege that Muslims must experience a 
contradiction between exclusivist modern Islamic nationalisms and the 
monolithic universalism of the ideal Islamic polity®). It has led them 
unreflectingly to adopt an idealist approach which may not be helpful 
or appropriate—particularly to the concerns of sociologists and an- 
thropologists actually working in Muslim societies. It has, moreover, 
often led them, by their adoption of a normative stance and by their 
usually sympathetic reception of the arguments of modernist Islamic 
apologetics,!9 to replicate rather than resolve the ambiguities of the 
notion of ‘the special case of Islam’. (Their explicit demand, moreover, 
for a sui generis approach to the study of Muslim societies in Islamic 
terms!! has not only led to an idealist political science which is in- 
adequately historical and totally unsociological; it has also, by this 
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very acceptance of the prescriptive definitions furnished by Islam, 
produced a purported sociology which is merely political history.1%) 

It is therefore important, and not only for field-workers disinclined 
vulgarly to deny the contemporary relevance of the Islamic tradition 
in Muslim societies, to clarify the nature of the distinctiveness of Islam 
and the sense in which it is special. It is important because, for sociology, 
the implications are far more general. 


II 


Nobody denies the sociopolitical orientation of the Islamic tradition, 
nor do the sociologically minded deny that much of Islamic history 
may be understood in terms of the attempt to reconcile, in practice 
and in theory, political institutions with the demands of tradition. 
Indeed, not only in the modern period but as far back as to the 
death of Muhammad, Islamic history-can largely be seen as a story 
of the intellectual traumas occasioned by the need ideologically to ac- 
commodate political convulsions. What is in dispute is the nature of 
the relation of the political traditions of Islam to the history of Islamic 
institutions. 

The preceding paragraph has indicated that the relationship was 
more that of an uneasy dialectic than of the determinative primacy of 
either ideology or society. The argument that Islam is a special case 
because of the close relation between ideas and behaviour entailed by 
the tradition can be disposed of in several ways. It may be attacked 
sociologically and historically. 

Sociologically it can be argued that, despite the traditional Islamic 
prescription that political authority must implement institutions in 
accordance with legal-religious theory, there is no reason why an in- 
junction that there should be a close relationship between theory and 
practice must necessarily produce a greater effect on political behaviour 
than a traditional injunction, for example, that the two should be kept 
separate (or the injunction of any other prescribed mode of relation- 
ship between spiritual and temporal authority). For every religion, 
necessarily, either does or does not make political assertions and in- 
junctions, and all of these positions have political consequences, of 
varying kind and extent, depending less upon the content of the formal 
prescription than upon the actual situations in which they are invoked 
or implicated.13 Thus, for example, a quietest position, which denies 
the existence of political authority or its importance, can have quite 
immediate political consequences (especially when rulers know that 
they can rely on the passivity of the religious virtuosi and their fol- 
lowers!). Or, again, an injunction to acknowledge both worldly and 
divine authority and render different kinds of obedience unto both, did 
not (in seventeenth-century Europe when argument turned upon the 
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right to resist tyranny) nécessarily entail in practice a aparaton “of 
religion and politics, but just the opposite. 

This instance of the ambiguity of a religiously inspired political pre- 
scription of a general nature indicates another ground of sociological 
criticism of the ‘Islamic fallacy’. Any elaborated religious tradition, 
especially those of the universalistic religions which seek to be relevant 
in any conceivable human and social context, necessarily contains a 
vast fund of specific or implied political injunctions, incapable of 
simultaneous affirmation and utilization. Living individuals will not 
only have to choose between these injunctions but also, because of their 
general nature, to interpret those injunctions they employ or invoke. 
Thus any religious tradition, even if it does entail nominal prohibitions 
upon the exercise of individual conscience—and Islam had just such a 
prohibition, even though, unlike Catholicism, it possessed no central 
authority to pronounce authoritatively on disputed interpretations—is 
flexible and manipulable in this way. Hence ideas, selectively chosen 
and interpreted by individuals. (perhaps unwittingly) in accordance 
with their own position and interests, cannot be regarded as ‘given’ 
determinants of individual behaviour or social institutions. (Parallel 
to this argument against the political ‘Islamic fallacy’ of the classicists, 
and their inferences to society from an allegedly anterior and ‘given’ 
law and social theory, Maxime Rodinson,}4 in the field of economics, 
has convincingly argued that Islam need not inhibit, but may actually 
in certain circumstances support, entrepreneurial activity; and that, 
where Islamic rationalizations of other-worldly fatalism occur, they are 
selected and invoked in social situations which are themselves more 
directly hostile to the emergence of “economic man’.) 

In addition to the sociological, there are historical grounds for criti- 
cism of the unsociological idealism of the classicists, and a consideration 
of these will assist in clarifying the actual relationship of theory to 
society and hence of the nature of the distinctiveness of Islam for the 

_sociology of religion. 

There is, of course, no reason to believe that any formal Islamic 
prescription of any sort ever necessarily determined or reflected actual 
practice at any time in Islamic history, and if ever such a relation 
existed that contingency must be explained rather than automatically 
assumed. For example, there is no reason to believe, because traditional 
ideas were often invoked to legitimate political institutions and regimes, 
that such stability (where it occurred) was caused by the theoretical 
legitimations invoked. Furthermore, Islamic history has often lacked 
continuity, and its institutions stability. Usurpers and aspirants to 
power crowd the stage of Islamic history, and all of them were eager to 
employ the copious sanctions of strong, though even morally reprehen- 
sible, authority which the religious tradition provided. Again, these 
legitimations did not create the regimes with which they were associated, 
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~ nor did they even create the circumstances in which such convulsions 
might so profusely succeed. 

At all events, it is historically naive to look at the content of religious 
. ideas without examining religious institutions in their social context,15 
and it is here that the decisive rebuttal of the classicists lies. There is 
ample evidence of the extent to which the religious ideas of the law, 
and their embodiment in institutions, were affected by the nature of 
political authority in Islam.1¢ Thus it is not only the case that ideas did 
not determine institutions (but, if anything, the opposite) ; furthermore, 
in spite of the ideal assertion of a close relationship between worldly 
authority and the custodians of the holy law, it would appear that such 
an association did not in classical times exist, but was even shunned by 
countless divines who fled from the order to serve worldly power. Thus 
Gibb and Bowen suggest!” that the ulama (learned expounders of the 
law), in their desire to protect their own position, were extremely 
flexible, and though the religious institution in traditional theory 
claimed both to control, and even to be, the state, the ulama nevertheless 
recognized the existence of overriding political authority beyond their 
control. For this reason, the custodians of the law who elaborated the 
religious theory of the state themselves held aloof from that dominant 
power beyond their command and often regarded it with hostility; 
while the chaos and turmoil of political life led them to build up, ata 
safe distance from these upheavals, their own independent religious in- 
stitution. Thus paradoxically, despite the theory of which they them- 
selves were custodians and exponents, they eventually created a sharp 
de facto line of demarcation between political and religious authority. 


Thus, as Snouck Hurgronje long ago remarked, 


All the departments of life which should be controlled by it [the law] 
were from the beginning actually controlled by custom or the caprice 
of the rulers. The whole political part of the Canon Law is a dis- 
approving criticism of the actual situation in all Moslem states.18 


Snouck further remarked that the classical ulama would be the last to 
claim that the Holy Law had ever actually been implemented. Their 
laws, they maintained, were ‘only fitted for a better society than that 
of their contemporaries’.19 It was this claim, Snouck remarked, and 
their espousal of the claims of an ideal law in the face of unideal facts, 
which made the ulama influential among the people and which inter- 
mittently gave them, in extreme situations, a political role. For 


when the times seem out of joint, [the common people] appeal, in 
concert with the Ulama, to the Sacred Law, and in every political 
revolution, are thrilled by the expectation that at last the Mahdi is 
coming who will give back to that Law its own.20 
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Snouck Hurgronje’s remarks enable us to discern what, sociologically, 
is distinctive about Islam. Islam clairns to possess a social and political 
theory which has never been implemented (at least, allegedly, since 
the Prophet’s rule in Madinah). It claims to possess an adequate and- 
comprehensive social theory which has, however, been largely elabor- 
ated in distant defiance of political authority, and remote from prac- 
tical involvement in social engineering. The fact that this ‘theory’ was 
never in classical times applied served only to enhance (through years 
of turmoil and oppression) popular commitment to it, and the fact that 
it was dreamed and debated rather than applied served only to exempt 
it from ever being tested, for its weaknesses, by practice. 

Thus it is not denied that Islam claimed to have a social theory, 
whose development was variously affected by the vicissitudes of political 
life. What is denied is that this ‘theory’ either controlled, or even re- 
flected, the organization of political institutions. But more important 
what is denied is that Islam’s untested social theory is sociologically 
adequate, and from this contention important political consequences, 
as well as implications for the sociology of religion, flow. 

Islam is thus distinctive in that, with its claim to possessing a com- 
prehensive social theory, it would pre-empt the realm of the sociological. 
Classicists*! and Muslim modernists@2 alike have often pointed to the 
fact that Muhammad in Madinah was not simply a Prophet but the 
leader of a political community. They have pointed to the fact that so 
much of the Quran, far from being merely prophecy or poetry or in- 
junctions simply about prayer and observance, consists of instructions 
about the proper conduct of civil relations: towards wives, children, 
orphans, beggars, captives, slaves and so on. They have pointed out 
that many of the religious prohibitions, for example on alcohol and 
gambling, are not commanded as the self-denial necessary for salvation 
but are pragmatically enjoined for their presumed social consequences: 
to minimize the possibility of dissension, and to foster the creation of 
harmonious social life. Similarly, the laws of trading and the etiquette 
of bargaining have the same intent. Thus for Muslims ‘society’ is a 
moral and religious concept, and for them and many non-Muslim 
scholars alike Islam is ‘the sociological religion’ and the only major 
religion possessed of a social theory. 

But a social concern is not a theory of society, and the social theory of 
Islam is sociologically deficient. For the vaunted but untested Islamic 
theory of society is sociologically inadequate primarily because it is 
overwhelmingly ethical and individualistic. Rather than a theory, it is 
a vision of the kind of society which would, or should, emerge if men 
would only act in accordance with those high principles of personally 
disinterested motivation which the religion urges. Religious law makes 
clear man’s duty to his fellow man as much as to his creator, and in- 
sists that, if only all men would heed to their duty, then the perfect 
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society would emerge. The focus of this theory of society is upon the 
individual, and it looks to the possibility of his behaviour being moti- 
vated at some future time by higher principle rather than being con- 
ditioned as in the present by baser interests and actual circumstances. 
This individualistic theory of society is thus largely blind to the existence 
and role in society of organized groups (intermediate between the in- 
dividual and the umma, or community) and to their sectional interests; 
it provides homilies rather than instructions as to the way power is to 
be exercised beneficially to regulate the relations of individuals whose 
interest-affected motivation does not yet approximate to ideal stand- 
ards; and, above all, it founders upon its presumption that just and good 
rulers will emerge, and will remain just and capable, as the direct and 
automatic result of the personally disinterested motivation of those who 
select and appoint them (‘those with the power to loose and bind’).#4 

Islam’s social theory is thus ideal in three senses: ideal, in that it has 
never been implemented; ideal, in that it looks towards a state of 
society, the directions for whose realization it inadequately provides; 
and ideal in that, by its blindness to the power of organized interests in 
society, its burden lies upon ethical exhortation of individual believers, 
who, atomistically, are conceived of as the major components of a 
society and its theory. The Islamic vision of the just society, for these 
very reasons, becomes an ideal, and a potent political instrument for 
the criticism of virtually any existing society and political regime. By 
its pre-emption, in this manner, of the realm of the sociological with a 
deficient political sociology, it produces in a multiple and thus accentu- 
ated form those tensions between morality and social reality which at 
the outset were cited as the fundamental dilemmas occasioned by the 
world views of the major religions. It is this exemplary rather than 
distinctive uniqueness which makes Islam a ‘special case’ for the socio- 
logy of religion. 

This perspective, moreover, enables us to see what is distinctive about 
the modern period of Islamic political history. It is not that recent 
changes in social reality have disrupted a hitherto harmonious re- 
lationship between social theory and social fact, but that in this century, 
for the first time, those with a commitment to implementing the 
Islamic social vision gained access to power. In the age of post-colonial 
nationalism they sought ways to create national societies upon the basis 
of a social ethic which, because of its unperceived lacunae, presented 
itself to them as an adequate theory of society. They have attempted to 
implement that vision in especially difficult circumstances: in an age 
of commitment to the ideals of democracy, they have seen the egali- 
tarian ethic of the Quran as encouragingly attesting to the overall 
appositeness and adequacy of their vision to modern conditions. Yet 
the need to accommodate a popular role in the classically inspired 
vision and its authority-centred theory of the state has only rendered 
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even more difficult the implementation of ‘Islamic social theory’. These 
Islamic modernists have been impelled by an ideological compulsion 
not to recreate (as they themselves at times imagined) some pristine 
but disrupted relationship of theory to social reality, but to attempt to 
bring, for the first time, classically inspired theory into intimate and 
determinative relation to society. Attached to their vision, they have not 
seen its sociological deficiencies, while their attachment to that vision 
has often blinded them to the existence of issues lying beyond the scope 
of that incomplete social theory which they possess. In their struggles 
to contrive the implementation of that vision, these leaders and their 
more traditionally inspired ideologues, by being the first to put the 
idealized Islamic social ethic to the acid test of reality, have come most 
keenly to experience those more general tensions between religious 
commitments and the facts of social life.25 

The purpose of this section has thus been not to assert the irrelevance 
of the Islamic tradition, but to clarify, in comparative context, the 
nature of its relation to (and its effects upon) present reality. All re- 
ligions collide with social reality, and Islam more than others because 
of its problematic social theory. It is precisely because, unlike the other 
major religions, Islam is believed to be sociologically equipped that it 
occasions in its followers the most poignant and testing experience of 
those more general dilemmas. The following sections, on the basis of 
my research in Malaysia, will briefly exemplify this contention, and 
draw out some implications for the sociology of religion, and of know- 
ledge and meaning. 


UI 


My research in the West Malaysian state of Kelantan was directed 
towards examining that very question of the relation between the 
political behaviour of Muslims and the Islamic intellectual heritage 
of ideas about the way in which societies ought ideally to be constituted 
and power exercised within them. In Kelantan, alone of the old sul- 
tanate-states of peninsular Malaya, an opposition party which called 
itself Islamic had succeeded in capturing and retaining power, since 
1959, in competition against the multi-racial Alliance party (whose 
dominant partner, with smaller Chinese and Indian parties, is the 
United Malays National Organization or U.M.N.O.). The Alliance 
party has been the federal government ever since the independence 
elections of 1955 and independence in 1957; until 1969 (when it lost 
control of Penang state to a predominantly non-Malay party) it had 
provided the governments of all the eleven states of peninsular Malaya, 
except for Kelantan, and its neighbouring east-coast state of Trengganu 
which the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party or P.M.I.P. briefly controlled 
from 1959 for some two years. My research in Kelantan was centred 
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upon the attempt to explain the initial victory and continued success 
of the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party in the state. 

Explanations of the P.M.I.P.’s success in Kelantan almost invariably 
rested upon two sets of factors: the predominantly Malay population 
of the state, and its general isolation and ‘backwardness’; and the in- 
fluence which, in those circumstances, obscurantist religious teachers, 
threatening punishment in the afterlife to those who voted U.M.N.O., 
were able to exert upon a gullible and parochial peasantry. These ex- 
planations were generally accompanied by characterizations of the 
P.M.I.P. as a ‘reactionary’ and ‘conservative’ party. 

Thus T. E. Smith (who supervised the 1955 elections) attributed the 
party’s success to the ‘very parochial and strongly religious Malay 
peasantry of Kelantan and Trengganu’.26 T. G. McGee saw the 
P.M.I.P. as ‘reactionary’ and ‘conservative’,2” and though as a geo- 
grapher he saw that its support lay principally in the traditional rice- 
growing areas, he finally concluded that ‘regional isolation, economic 
backwardness and religious extremism’2® had provided the precondi- 
tions for Malay communalism successfully to exploit ‘ignorance and 
religious fanaticism’.29 R. K. Vasil characterized the P.M.I.P. as an 
‘extreme’ and ‘communal’ party relying on ‘religious appeal’,?° and 
quoted W. A. Hannah (of the American Universities Field Staff) to 
the effect that ‘its strength lies among the uneducated devout Muslims 
. .. inducing villagers to swear on the Koran that they will support a 
P.M.I.P. candidate’.8! Martin Rudner (as R. S. Milne had once done®?) 
compared all Malaysian political parties by plotting their position on 
a graph of the two axes of political and communal orientation, and 
found the P.M.I.P. to fall at the extremes of communalism and con- 
servatism.33 R. S. Milne observed that ‘the driving force behind the 
party comes from religion’ and further asserted that it ‘distrusts pro- 
gress, and sets a low value on material prosperity’.34 While Milne did 
recognize that ‘Economically, some of its beliefs may be radical’, he 
still found that ‘socially it is profoundly conservative’.?5 J. M. Gullick, 
formerly of the colonial civil service, remarked that ‘the strength of the 
P.M.I.P. lies in the support which it receives from the Islamic village 
clergy’; using Islam ‘as a political rallying cry’ to influence ‘credu- 
lous Malay villagers’.86 Subsequently Gullick more penetratingly 
recognized the P.M.I.P. as the ‘voice of protest of the Malay peasantry’, 
but went on to claim again that the P.M.I.P. ‘bases its appeal upon 
xenophobia and religious prejudice’.8? He saw the P.M.I.P. tide as 
ebbing after 1959,38 without considering that it might again flow.3® 
K. J. Ratnam attributed the party’s success in Kelantan to the usual 
factors of the state’s isolation and backwardness, together with the 
‘general simplicity of life’4° there, though he recognized that, while 
significant, the religious appeal of the party is ‘often exaggerated’.4! 
Subsequently, however, Ratnam and Milne together observed that the 
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P.M.I.P.’s ‘main appeal is religious’, and that it had ‘successfully 
exploited the religious sentiments and anti-Chinese feelings of the 
tradition-bound and economically-backward local population’4? in 
Kelantan where it received ‘dedicated support . . . from religious lead- 
ers’43 so that its ‘popularity depends almost entirely on religious 
propaganda’,44 especially among the women and the old. All these 
explanations of their support for the Islamic party, moreover, rested 
upon the current reputation of the Kelantanese as the most devout and 
fanatical Muslims of the country: for example, one leading member of 
the Malaysian judiciary has remarked that “Malay Muslims, especially 
on the East Coast love religious controversy’.45 

A clear picture thus emerges from these remarks: Kelantan, being 
isolated and overwhelmingly Malay, is socially and economically back- 
ward, in no negligible measure because of the retarding influence of an 
ingrained and narrow version of Islam which the people have long and 
devoutly adhered to; they therefore support the politically backward 
and ideologically obscurantist P.M.1.P. to resist the modernization and 
development which the Alliance, and U.M.N.O., embody and promote. 
There is, it would seem to be asserted, some sort of congruence, or even 
vicious circle, between the religious, the social, the economic and the 
political backwardness of Kelantan—a perfect fit, neatly tailored over 
the gullibility of a parochially ignorant yet devout peasantry and the 
reactionary extremism of their modern political and traditional reli- 
gious leaders. 

Such an explanation, of course, raises more questions than it answers, 
while its characterization may even be faulty. Far from being parochial, 
the issues which the P.M.I.P. raised, or ‘exploited’, in Kelantan in 1959 
were those which would clearly come to dominate national politics: the 
place of the Malay peasantry, and Malay culture, in the multiracial 
and independent nation. In raising these issues, moreover, the P.M.I.P. 
was just as much a radical as a reactionary party. The often given ex- 
planations, moreover, committed the elementary fallacy of assuming 
that what the party claimed to be, or was seen by foreign scholars as 
being, were the reasons why it was supported by its own followers. These 
explanations, moreover, assumed that the current reputation of the 
Kelantanese, as Muslims of long-standing and exemplary religious com- 
mitment, is a true indication of the facts. There is not space here to 
argue that their religious commitment is a recent phenomenon, result- 
ing largely from increased contacts with the heartlands of the Islamic 
world, the impact of Muslim modernism, and the growth of Islamic 
organization under colonial rule.4® To cast doubt on the stereotype, it 
may suffice to quote Sir Hugh Clifford, who of all the colonial adminis- 
trators knew the Malays best and was among the first to enter Kelan- 
tan: ‘judged as an exponent of Islam, your average Malay peasant 
is woefully slack and casual, but the people of Kelantan are the dullest 
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and least fervent Malays in the Peninsula’ and ‘No more unpromising 
material for a religious revival could be found in any part of Asia’.47 
Manning Nash,48 the anthropologist, has offered a somewhat more 
satisfactory explanation of support for the P.M.I.P. He sees the P.M.1.P. 
. as the organized political expression of a determination to defend a be- 
leaguered tradition, and its support as a voluntary stance, taken at 
considerable material cost, for the defence of a version of Malay culture. 
He thus correctly sees tradition not as the dead weight of the past, but 
as something modern in that attachment to it is now conscious and in 
that, battling for ascendancy, it is ever renewed. But he too attributes 
a crucial role to the village religious teacher who ‘transmits to the 
peasants of Kelantan the symbolic meaning of the P.M.I.P.’.49 Per- 
suasive as his case is, it does not adequately explain why there should 
be a desire to defend tradition; why it should be so successful initially 
in Kelantan; and why in the idiom of Islam. Moreover, is not ‘the 
defence of tradition’ itself a metaphor, or the shorthand representation 
of something more fundamental but more complex? ; 


IV 


I cannot here even summarize, but only suggest, my own analysis of 
the P.M.I.P.’s success. My main concern is to clarify the role that 
religion has played in it. 

For complex historical reasons there survived in Kelantan (to a far 
greater extent than elsewhere in Malaya) a functioning Malay polity 
in a state which throughout the whole colonial period remained pre- 
dominantly Malay and agricultural. Little European commercial de- 
velopment took place, and there was little influx of Chinese labour or 
capital. The traditional dynastic politics of the state royalty and aristo- 
cracy continued under colonial rule and were ultimately fed into 
national party politics. The Kelantan U.M.N.O. thus came to be seen 
by the peasantry as the arena for the continued waging of gentry politics 
and as the instrument, backed from the federal capital, for the re- 
assertion of control over the state by its traditional gentry. The P.M.I.P., 
as the inheritor of those two earlier versions (the Islamic and the popu- 
list) of Malay nationalism®? which the U.M.N.O.’s administrative- 
aristocratic5! version had outstripped, first succeeded in reviving those 
eclipsed variants of the Malay nationalist tradition in Kelantan where 
conflicts within Malay society and nationalism were more apparent. 
For the U.M.N.O. had also come to be seen as representing the interests 
of those- who, by virtue of government salaried employment, had the 
resources to buy up, as security investment, large amounts of rural 
rice-land, thereby increasingly dispossessing a declining Malay peasan- 
try.52 It is significant that in Kelantan it was Malays (rather than 
Chinese as so often happened elsewhere in the country) who bought 
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up much of this land, and hence the earlier perception in Kelantan of 
conflicts of interest within Malay society. 

The bureaucrats and functionaries of the government and the 
U.M.N.O. had hoped to supplant in popular esteem the traditional 
village leaders, both religious and secular, and thus these rural elites 
(living among the peasantry and sharing their way of life) came to 
experience most keenly the popular anxieties regarding the prospects 
of traditional Malay culture, and of an independent Malay peasantry, 
in the new independent nation. To these village leaders the P.M.I.P.’s 
appeals thus had a special appositeness, as the party voiced the 
disappointed claims of Malay nationalism, and the support which 
the village elites therefore gave to the P.M.I.P. only reinforced the 
allegiance to them of the peasantry and thereby attached the peasants’ 
support to the P.M.I.P. 

At the same time the formal apparatus for the administration of 
Islam in the state came, as a result of complex political manœuvres, 
to be seen as but an adjunct instrument in the bid of the gentry (in 
U.M.N.O. garb and backed from the federal capital) to reassert their 
control over Kelantan. In these circumstances Islam in its less formal 
aspects has provided the idiom for the mobilization of the lower levels 
of a declining peasantry in resistance (under P.M.I.P. leadership 
mediated by the majority of traditional village leaders) to U.M.N.O.- 
dominated federal rule through the agency of the office- and land- 
holding gentry of the state. 

What has been the role of Islam in all this? Far from eliciting sup- 
port, as has so often been alleged, by blackmailing a devout peasantry 
with the attractions of the afterlife, the P.M.I.P. mobilizes its support 
by the more than merely rhetorical appeal of the Islamic themes of 
commitment, and of the significance of suffering not as punishment 
but as a trial for the true believers. Far from being otherworldly, it calls 
in Islamic terms upon its followers for an energetic and committed 
stance in this world; while they, aware of their own shortcomings of 
knowledge and observance as Muslims and of the limited opportunities 
available to them (as lowly peasantry of little consequence) for continual 
and practical political activity, periodically take a stand, most often at 
elections, at the party’s call. Politics for them thus becomes not an aspect 
of ordinary life, but is associated with suspensions of the mundane 
routine. It also becomes intimately associated, by such moments, with 
the P.M.I.P. Then, by their commitment and through their party’s 
ability to endow their endurance of hardship with meaning and 
dignity, they can, in an exemplary act and in admittedly extraordinary 
circumstances, approximate momentarily to those ideal standards of 
principled and ‘disinterested’ Muslim behaviour which, as worldly and 
of necessity materialistic peasants, they are in their mundane lives so 
far, even in their own estimation, from attaining. Thus, for many of the 
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Kelantanese peasantry, Islam represents their potential but generally 
unactualized ideal selves; and the P.M.I.P. to them in many-ways rep- 
resents Islam, not because of the inducements of the afterlife purveyed 
by its ‘irresponsible’ religious teachers, but because the party has the 
ability, and hence in their eyes also the right, to call forth their unful- 
filled selves, albeit transiently and sporadically, in the name of Islam. 

The implication of such an interpretation for those above-mentioned 
characterizations, both contemporary and historical, of Kelantanese 
Islam is clear. One must distinguish between at least two separate axes, 
or dimensions, of religiosity:53 on the one hand knowledge and ortho- 
doxy and formal observance, and on the other devoutness. Over time, 
the religious performance of any individual, and of the majority of 
Kelantanese, remains fairly constant as regards knowledge and ob- 
servance (and, indeed, the sudden onset of a bout of pious worship or 
intense study in an individual is usually a matter for humorous comment 
by his fellows). On the other hand, frequent and considerable fluctua- 
tions of committed and devout allegiance, according to context, con- 
tinually occur. In some situations what they regard as being required of 
them by Islam is the major determinant of the behaviour of many 
Kelantanese, while in other contexts these same imperatives may be dis- 
counted or casually disregarded. 

It is important to understand what contexts become appropriate for 
energetic and this-worldly ‘Islamic action’, and for what reasons; and 
to understand how, for many Kelantanese who are either unable or 
disinclined to act in continual conformity to the letter of religious 
obligation, periodical opportunities for evidencing a transitory though 
devout commitment come to be seen as opportunities to offset, in their 
profit-and-loss accounts for salvation, their deficiencies in formal ob- 
servance. For a meticulous attention to such formal requirements is 
commonly regarded by them as ideally a mode of religiosity appro- 
priate only to learned teachers and aged villagers preoccupied with 
approaching death, as well as a mode in practice often affected by those 
of U.M.N.O.-inclination and dubious ‘sincerity’ who, abstaining from 
committed Islamic action in those contexts where they themselves re- 
gard such behaviour as mandatory, are seen as giving but lip-service, 
‘praying with the mouth but not the heart’. 


Vv 


This interpretation of the role of religious ideology,54 as neither the 
determinant nor the reflection of underlying political and economic 
reality, and as a means for the temporary realization of their human 
worth by those whose lives cannot be justified in terms of worldly suc- 
cess, is reminiscent of Marx’s position. Religion may serve as a form of 
‘inverted world consciousness’; it may provide illusory or temporary 
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fulfilment to the unfulfilled by being, inter alia, a ‘general theory of the 
world, .... its logic in popular form, its spiritual point d’honneur, its en- 
thusiasm, its moral sanction, . . . its general basis of consolation and 
justification.’*5 In Kelantan, Islam has succeeded in doing this precisely 
because of its sociological inadequacy: the Islamic vision of society, 
manipulated and espoused by the P.M.I.P., has been the means of a 
morally-informed criticism and rejection of the Alliance’s policies for 
the creation of a new national society; while that same vision of the 
just society, consisting of individuals motivated by principle rather than 
immediate interest, has provided the behavioural rhetoric in which a 
peasantry, whose mundane lives are far from being principled and un- 
materialistic, become momentarily in their own eyes the kind of 
people who would populate the envisaged just society of Islam. In a 
ritualized gesture they attain what they are enjoined to, and thereby 
exempt themselves from attempting to live the exemplary lives of the 
just in an ‘unjust’ society. 

In this fashion religiously-inspired world views, by the behavioural 
dilemmas they occasion and by their points of tension with the situa- 
tions in which living individuals must act, condition perceptions and 
motivation, occasionally providing, as in Kelantan, world images which, 
in Weber’s terms, may like switchmen determine the tracks along which 
action is pushed by the dynamic of interests.56 

The case of the Kelantanese again shows that an otherworldly 
orientation, to an afterlife whose rewards must be earned, in association 
with a belief in fate (as a preordained set of circumstances within and 
against which the individual must struggle) may paradoxically pro- 
duce a strenuous and positive orientation towards the life of this world. 
The conclusions of my study of the Kelantanese peasantry would thus 
appear to converge with those of Weber’s classic study of Calvinism 
and the Protestant business ethic. But whereas Weber’s analysis illus- 
trated the tendency of those beliefs to support an individualistic ethos 
and an orientation towards worldly and practical achievement, in this 
case the same conjunction of ideas (but in a different religion and, more 
important, in a different class situation) has provided the ideological 
cement of collectivist solidarity in political action which is in many 
ways expressive. That these ideas, grounded in Islam, may engender 
such a response would seem to have important implications for those 
arguments which have been advanced concerning an Islamic ‘pro- 
testant ethic? among trading communities in South-east Asia.5? Every 
world religion provides a fund of diverse ideas which may be selectively 
drawn upon and variously combined; but that the same combination 
of ideas, drawn from the same religious tradition and in the same 
overall geographical area, can produce such diverse responses and moti- 
vation in varied social circumstances would appear sociologically to 
be most significant. 
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Some might draw from this coincidence the familiar materialist 
conclusion that ideas are but dependent manifestations of material 
conditions. I would draw a different conclusion, and one perhaps some- 
what phenomenological. Ghostly ideas do not float independently 
about, to be pulled down and applied with given meanings to social 
situations. Rather, the meaning of ideas is created (and, if those ideas 
are to live, has ever to be recreated) by living people, in particular 
situations, attempting to reconcile their experience of the world with 
their means of apprehending it. 
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lished in the Proceedings of the 28th 
International Congress of Orientalists, I 
draw out these implications in somewhat 
greater detail. ‘ 


Aubrey Weinberg* 
Frank Lyonst 


Class theory and practice 


This re-examination of the class concept is prompted by two main con- 
siderations: (a) the continued sociological analysis of British society in 
class terms, and (b) the frequent use of class indicators in social research 
studies. Whereas much empirical usage tends to take the class factor as 
given we are aware of a variety of class theories from which quite 
different notions of class may be derived. We have noted that in their 
operational usage of class, researchers often disregard the need to relate 
their notions to some theoretical framework. 

In our opinion much of the indifference and confusion to be found at 
the empirical level arises out of the lack of clarity of concepts at the 
theoretical level. This paper is therefore concerned with both theoretical 
analysis and practical application and sets out to demonstrate the 
significant gap which exists between these two dimensions of class. It is 
not our intention to redefine class but to present the case for com- 
parability of terminology and conceptual usage in the interests of 
developing sociological theory. An exhaustive analysis of class theory 
cannot be attempted within the confines of this paper. For our em- 
pirical evidence we have drawn upon our survey of British locality 
studies where some kind of analysis in class terms has seemed almost 
mandatory. We realize that our purpose might have been at least as 
adequately served had alternative areas of research been selected but 
we hope that our discussion will be regarded as relevant to the whole 
field of class analysis. 


THE PROBLEM OF OPERATIONAL DEFINITION 


The confusion in the use of terminology in empirical studies led 
Marshall to write ‘The confusion in the literature . . . may reflect the 
complexities of the subject matter. If we can disentangle the first we 
may make progress towards understanding the second.”! Although the 
research design remains the responsibility of the social investigator, 
complete permissiveness in the construction of class indices and un- 
willingness to identify the conceptual origins of the chosen model (if 
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any) create a formidable hiatus between class theory and operational 
definition. We might speculate that in the absence of operable class 
concepts researchers may be forced to rely upon the promise of improved 
multivariate analysis to achieve an adequate representation of class. 
Whether such a ‘serendipity pattern’? will provide adequate conceptual 
explanation rather than a mere indication of the interdependence of 
variables chosen is open to question. However, given the difficulty of 
refining theoretical notions of class for operational purposes it becomes 
increasingly necessary to pay regard to the possible feedback of em- 
pirically refined definitions into class theory. 

Class methodology may vary according to the particular interpreta- 
tion of the social situation that is of interest. A number of emphases may 
be distinguished: class may be considered 


(a) as a distinct form of social stratification 

(b) as a heuristic device facilitating the examination of characteris- 
tics of social situations rather than groups of people 

(c) as an empirical device for the identification of social groups, or 
quasi-groups 

(d) in the context of social differentiation as opposed to that of social 
stratification. 


These are not necessarily independent of each other or complete as 
a list, but the researcher might usefully begin by considering where his 
main interest lies. 


GLASS, STATUS AND POWER 


There have been few attempts to distinguish between conceptual and 
terminological usage and it may be helpful to consider some of the 
directions these have taken. Schumpeter was concerned with class 
definition in an early essay and he regarded ‘class’ as commonly used 
to mean simply an abbreviation of classification and, as such, it was 
always the artefact of the researcher. ‘It corresponds to a set of facts but 
not to any phenomenon of reality.’4 ‘In contrast,’ he goes on, ‘ “social 
class” consists of a social entity which we observe but which is not of our 
own making’, i.e. it is a distinct social phenomenon. Marshall has 
distinguished between ‘status’ and ‘social status’ both of which are to be 
regarded as social phenomena in real life.5 He regards status as a term 
to be restricted to the indication of any pure social position without 
reference to hierarchical factors, reserving the questions of evaluation 
and ranking for the discussion of social status. The significance of the 
pure terms ‘class’ and ‘status’ in these contexts relates to essentially 
particularistic features of society, ‘status’ describing any position held 
by the individual which is associated with some particular role (e.g. 
father, worker, committeeman, etc.) and ‘class’ referring to any 
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categorization which appears eetang i to the researcher (e.g. income, 
occupation, etc.). 

The incorporation of the power dimension within the conceptual 
analysis of class has engaged the attention of some writers. Dahrendorf 
offers a definition of class which, although it tantalizingly incorporates 
an action frame of reference, is inevitably weakened by the absence of 
supportive data for his power theme . . . ‘Classes are based on differ- 
ences in legitimate power associated with certain positions, that is on 
the structure of social roles with respect to their authority expecta- 
tions.’6 It follows from this that an individual becomes a member of a 
class by playing a social role relevant from the point of view of the 
authority structure. Dahrendorf’s claim that the class concept must 
remain a heuristic device is understandable considering the operational 
difficulties of establishing the individual’s position within a stratified 
power system. The power model of class is also represented in Rex’s 
conflict model of the social system.’ His analysis of Weber and Marx 
recognizes the complexity of defining class and his conflict model is 
offered as the basis for a theoretical understanding of both class and 
status. The model conceives of a pluralistic society in which conflict 
situations persist at its central points. This conflict produces two or more 
classes and is marked by an unequal balance of power which leads 
to the emergence of one predominant class of rulers. The power 
situation between ruling and subject classes may change according to 
variations in charismatic, organizational and other social factors. 
Nevertheless class plurality tends to persist because of the dynamic 
element of conflict which is inherent in all social systems. This outline 
may offer little guidance to field workers who are searching for some 
operational version of class but it is significant for our later discussion 
that, whereas Rex commences the relevant chapter with a reference to 
‘social class’, his discussion is pursued in terms of economic class.® In 
their empirical study of immigrant groups in Sparkbrook, Rex and 
Moore employ a more pragmatic approach that reduces the general 
Weberian form of economic ‘market situation’ to that of the specific 
‘housing market’. Reference is then made to ‘housing classes’, inter- 
action between which determines the class conflict of the city.’ In a 
recent paper Runciman attempts a synthesis of all three dimensions of 
class, status and power.° In his view the stratification systems of all 
societies are structured in terms of this trichotomy for althogh the con- 
cepts remain closely related they are nevertheless conceptally distinct. 
Like Weber he considers that the position of the individual in society 
must be analysable in terms of all three dimensions although he regards 
occupation as of paramount importance. He thus refers to occupational 
class, occupational status, and occupational power. 

Weber’s distinction between class and status emphasizes the com- 
munity aspect of status and its estimation according to honour and 
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prestige factors. Throughout his analysis there is close overlap beween 
his status and class characteristics . . . ‘Stratificatory status may be based 
on class situation directly or related to it in complex ways.’ In order 
to avoid reducing status to the dominant dimension of occupation some 
non-occupational factors are necessary if any distinction between class 
and status is to be maintained. These factors become transposed by 
Weber into specific styles of life separated from each other by ‘social 
distance’.!2 Goldthorpe and Lockwood go so far as to regard Weber’s 
notion of social status as a peculiarity of local community situations,14 
and in a developed analysis of local social status Plowman, Minchinton 
and Stacey also describe social status ‘in our sense... through the 
analysis of face to face relationships in formal organizations and in 
informal associations among neighbours, friends and kin.’!4 Their paper 
commences . . . ‘By local social status we mean social status within 
defined localities’, but although this leaves the impression that social 
status may be utilized in wider areas of society there is no direct 
reference to such a broader use of the social status concept. Their dis- 
cussion suggests that social status becomes meaningful only on the local 
level, and contrasts with social class which is essentially concerned with 
more universally applicable criteria. 

The theme of locality social status has long been pursued in America 
where the term is often confused with that of class.15 Barber has at- 
tempted to contrast social class positions with those of family status and 
local community status and his conclusions are similar to those of 
Plowman et al.16 He regards local community status as an independent 
aspect of social reality with its own function and range of variability 
which may be independent of the variability of social class positions, 
whereas ‘family social status’ is a more limited ascriptive category. 
Lenski’s work on the American social class structure rejects the use of 
the class notion, his data on members of metropolitan communities con- 
firming his hypothesis that the prestige status system was not structured 
in the form of a series of discrete social classes.17 In his subsequent dis- 
cussions of ‘social status’ Lenski’s operational definition which embraces 
income, occupation, education and ethnic hierarchies essentially covers 
elements which others use for class definition.18 The notion ‘status 
crystallization’ (status consistency) which derives from his locality 
research is of the same substance as ‘total status’ as used by Plowman 
et al. but depends on more objective and measurable factors for its 
application to the totality of society. 


‘APPLICATIONS OF GLASS CONCEPTS AND TERMINOLOGY IN 
LOGALITY STUDIES 


We now present an analysis of forty British locality studies in order to 
examine the ways in which some social investigators have utilized the 
class and status concepts. 
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Not all the studies we examined were directly concerned with class 
per se and while some made use of several definitions others omitted 
class altogether. The studies may be grouped in terms of the classifica- 
tions used: 


Registrar General’s scales 14 studies 
Hall-Jones scale 4. studies 
Life style (variously described) 6 studies 
Other (including occupational status) 5 studies 
Subjective criteria (various) 10 studies 
No classification used 13 studies 


(10 studies employed more than one definition) 
OBJECTIVE CRITERIA 


In so far as the Registrar General’s classification and the Hall-Jones 
scale were the most frequently used, occupation emerged as the major 
objective indicator of class. The other objective criteria used covered 
education, dress, speech, family, interests, attitudes towards money, 
income, infant care, social power, residence, and possession of a tele- 
phone. A number of authors were obviously aware of the limitations of 
the criteria used. Collison regarded the Registrar General’s classifica- 
tion as ‘only an approximation to class’;19 Birch pointed to supple- 
mentary characteristics which needed to be added to the Hall-Jones 
scale when underlining his belief in the impossibility of classifica- 
tion ;2° Rosser and Harris regarded classes as ‘broad cultural groupings’, 
the frontiers of which are difficult to discern,?! and Stacey considered 
an ‘n-fold class system impossible’ for Banbury.22 Most, however, were 
content to operate within the laws of precedent or to disregard the class 
factor altogether. 


SUBJECTIVE CRITERIA 


The ten studies which used subjective criteria employed a variety of 
ratings: ` 

(a) self rating (subsequently scaled) 

(b) self rating (forced choice) 

(c) self rating plus rating by others 

(d) scaling according to views expressed by the respondent 

(e) interviewer subjectivism by assessment of speech, manner, 

attitudes, appearance, house and possessions 
(f) questionnaire items designed to permit subjective ratings. 


In summary, whereas the 27 studies using class were each concerned 
with explicating the class factor, the variety of criteria used for class 
definition defy all attempts to achieve any degree of comparability 
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between the research findings. Of the 18 studies which define status, 
nine employed the same criteria elsewhere utilized in the definition of 
class and another three studies associated status directly with class. The 
residue of characteristics which did not appear under the class heading 
and which may, therefore, suggest some particular status distinction 
include prestige of property maintenance, hospitality and generosity, 
material and cultural home equipment (e.g. curtains), friendliness, 
honesty, industriousness, skill at work and sound judgment. 


SIZE OF LOGALITY 


The 40 studies covered 32 localities in Britain. Moser and Scott have 
analysed some of the characteristics of British towns with populations 
of 50,000 and over, using material obtained mainly from the Census 
returns of 1951.23 Using this standard measurement it is possible to 
divide our 40 studies into four distinct categories: 


Large towns (over 50,000) 10 
Selected areas of large towns 16 
(including London borough) 
Small towns (under 50,000) 4 
Rural studies 10 


Achievement of any measure of comparability between such con- 
trasting localities must deal with such disparate elements as population 
size, geographical location, industrial and occupational structure, and 
sampling fractions. In terms of class analysis it is significant that none 
of the four small towns and only one of the ten rural studies made use 
of the Registrar General’s classification. Two studies utilized the almost 
defunct term ‘upper class’ to describe the wealthy landowners and their 
mannerisms.24 The persistence of traditionally prescribed property 
qualifications in the smaller community seems to provide a con- 
spicuously objective criterion for class definition. The elimination of 
wealth and property from class ranking systems which seem to be more 
appropriate to the analysis of urban society may reflect the debates on 
the separation of ownership from control and the discontinuities 
between work situation and area of residence. Perhaps because of the 
difficulties involved in the collection of suitable data, occupational or 
simple income groupings have become the dominant indicators in the 
analysis of the changing class structure.?5 


A CASE FOR CONCEPTUAL REORGANIZATION 


We have illustrated the disparities which occur in the treatment of social 
stratification concepts by locality study writers. Another order of dis- 
parity-exists between the empirical and theoretical treatment of con- 
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cepts. If we refer to the classical theorists, we can discover three dis- 
tinctive notions of class in the writings of Marx: the first in terms of 
income, yielding a trichotomous structure of wages, profit and rent; 
another trichotomy based on property classes, and a third definition 
based upon power and the distinction between the ‘ruling class’ and the 
‘ruled’.26 The Weberian analysis, which is primarily concerned with the 
relationship between opportunities to exploit the market situation and 
the style of social existence, although offering an approximation to an 
occupational stratification?” is more definite in the insistence on property, 
or the lack of it as categorizing all class situations. The dimensions of 
property and power have scarcely featured in the locality studies 
examined by us. In what follows we set out a case for a reconsideration 
of the concepts in use with a view to facilitating greater comparability 
between empirical works and also a closer connection between theory 
and practice. 

The basis of any practical reassessment of the concepts in use rests 
with agreement on the most suitable interpretation of the root terms 
‘class’ and ‘status’. With regard to class, Schumpeter’s allegation that 
this may mean any classificatory item associated with human inter- 
action is unfortunately substantiated in the research literature. On the 
other hand ‘class’ also frequently appears as an abbreviated form of 
‘social class’.28 Where ‘class’ is taken to refer to various categories of 
social attributes we would suggest that the more appropriate term 
‘category’ should apply, so that reference may then be made to income 
categories, housing categories, education categories and the like. Class 
would no longer be used as an abbreviation for classification and could 
be released for its more appropriate utilization as the common form 
for ‘social class’. The sound recommendation of Marshall discriminat- 
ing between the concepts ‘status’ and ‘social status’ should also be 
adopted. Status would then apply to any social position that can be 
identified within the social structure. Status in this sense is always 
associated with attendant roles and refers to non-evaluated and 
socially recognized positions within society. The distinction between the 
terms class and status therefore depends entirely upon the identification 
of incumbents of social positions by the specific roles associated with 
status. We can, therefore, refer to teacher status but not to educational 
status, to father or son status but not to family status, to elector status 
but not to political status, to doctor or postman status but not to 
occupational status. What is commonly referred to as family status or 
educational status seems to us to be more appropriately described in 
terms of prestige as it is to the evaluation of the attribute rather than 
to the position of the holder that reference is being made. Income, 
education, occupation, power, etc., cannot be described in status 
(positional) terms and therefore adapt to categorization treatment. 
We can then specify income, educational or occupational categories, 
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recognizing that the categories adopted are artefacts each of which 
requires further consensus in their general application. With regard to the 
term ‘class status’ which has found its way into the literature, this may 
be traced to the Henderson and Parsons’ translation of Weber’s term 
Klassenlage and is more correctly represented by class situation, a term 
adopted in a more recent English version of Wirtschaft and Gesellschaft.?° 
There seems no justification for retaining this term and it should be 
dropped from the vocabulary. 

The social aspects of the concepts now stand exposed for examination 
and it is here that most controversy has raged, and no doubt will con- 
tinue. Dealing first with ‘social status’, and recognizing that each status 
(position) in society relates to some distinctive form of behaviour, the 
social element, if it is to be at all significant, can only indicate some more 
general position within society which represents a conglomeration of 
status attributes, some general notion of the ‘whole man’ which is 
recognizable to his fellows. Weber attempted to distinguish between 
status and class by concerning himself with the prestige and honour 
conferred on the former. Although we can see that prestige-honour 
conferment normally accrues to the particular status situation (e.g. the 
soldier’s ‘valour’, the mountaineer’s ‘endurance’, filial ‘loyalty’, the 
local councillor’s ‘honesty’, etc.) it is understandable that in the local 
community situation the prestige element is more likely to illuminate 
the whole set of statuses so that such personal qualities as honesty, 
dependability, respectability become ascribed to the totality of role 
performances. It is in this sense that the concept ‘social status’, as it is 
related to the individual’s local community situation, concertinas the 
various social attributes into a single prestigeful configuration the 
recognition of which again depends upon the dominant values of the 
community. It might have been in this sense that Weber regarded 
status groups as communities and, as such, distinct from classes. On the 
assumption that appropriate criteria are available for the allocation of 
status we may consider the term ‘local social status’ appropriate in 
the description of the individual’s situation within the local social 
structure. 

Our earlier discussion has shown that the indicators generally used to 
define social status on the societal level are the more objective cate- 
gories like occupation, income and education. As the size of the social 
unit increases so the status attributes become increasingly objective and 
economic, for the establishment of the individual’s position depends less 
and less on purely personal qualities. The difficulties of constructing a 
system of social ranking which is recognizable throughout society has 
almost inevitably led to the adoption of occupation as the key symbol 
for social status recognition just as it has become established as the basis 
for class allocation. Where, originally, social class might have been 
identified through economic factors and social status through non- 
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economic (social) factors, they have become equally based on the 
economic indicator of occupation. This no doubt reflects the domina- 
tion of the economy for value formation in capitalist society and few 
turn their attention to less obviously economic factors such as education 
for their assessment of social status allocation. Perhaps with improved 
facilities for multi-dimensional analysis these and other status con- 
siderations may be forged into some more acceptable and socially 
meaningful amalgam. At the present time social status on the national 
level may be recognized as comprising the social estimation of attri- 
butes which are more generally distributed and recognizable. If 
occupation emerges as the major index by which status is ranked in 
society we would have preferred to recognize this as occupational status 
although we recognize the predilection to regard ‘social status’ as so 
defined as the appropriate term. We must be aware, however, that 
whereas social status will imply occupational status in some researches, 
for others it might involve education, income and other factors either 
singly or in combinations and care must be taken when attempting 
comparisons. There are likely to be discontinuities between the estima- 
tions of social status at the local and national levels and one of the tasks 
locality studies might usefully perform is to shed more light on social 
status variability. 

When we turn to ‘social class’ we may again regard the prefix social 
as representing some collection of class attributes. In this sense, however, 
just as each classification is separately constructed, so the selection of 
class attributes may only reflect an arbitrarily determined social con- 
struction of the selector. A multivariate combination of occupational, 
educational, income and property attributes can only be meaningful if 
(a) each separate variable classification implies a real analysis of some 
social condition and (b) the synthesis of these classifications produces a 
broader analysis. In respect of this latter requirement some sociologists 
are already convinced that the single classification occupation is 
sufficiently potent to indicate the position likely to occur within a set 
of other classifications.30 We have personal reservations upon the 
inclusiveness of occupation as such a powerful indicator of social 
behaviour and would prefer to refer to it as ‘occupationalcategory’ until 
such times as a more convincing degree of relation between the 
theoretical notion of class and its objective reality as measured by 
occupational situation is demonstrated. Weight of opinion today how- 
ever does seem to favour the social class equals occupational class 
equation. 

The alternative approach to social class definition is to attempt to 
re-establish a theoretical base so that the ‘social’ element relates to more 
or less distinct groups involved with interaction with each other accord- 
ing to some dominating force within society. For classical theorists this 
force is power, commonly associated with distribution of property 
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from which its strength is derived. The reservation of ‘social class’ as 
a theoretical concept associated with power groups in society demands 
a structuring of research design which exposes the concept to empirical 
testing. There is a long tradition in the regard for power as a dominant 
concept in sociological thought and the only major amendment made 
to the classical relationship with property relates to the issue of separa- 
tion of ownership from control, and develops a theme of power deriving 
from legitimate authority over corporate property. This has led Dahren- 
dorf to the notion of the ‘service class’ society?! and Djilas to the ‘new 
class’ of privileged administrators.3? Other neo-classical class theorists 
who stand in contra-distinction to ‘occupational class’ theorists include 
Sorokin,3 Bottomore,#4 Rex,?5 Lipst and Bendix,?6 Frankenberg?” and 
Lenski.28 It is also significant that such theorists as Parsons in America?® 
and Marshall in England*® are currently devoting their attention to the 
power element in contemporary society. 

We do not regard locality studies incorporating the questionnaire 
approach as either the only or even the dominant method by which the 
distribution of power and property in society may be investigated. We 
recognize the discontinuities that are likely to occur between power 
within the locality and more centralized forms of power control. Locality 
research is hardly likely to shed much light on the bureaucratic power 
role of the administrative branch of the civil service, or the national 
economic power wielded by such companies as Imperial Chemical 
Industries or British Petroleum. Guttsman’s study of elites,41 Musgrove’s 
-~ ‘migratory elite’ theme,*? Ostergaard and Halsey’s study of power in 
co-operatives,43 Jenkins’s examination of directorships in nationalized 
industries,44 and the various pressure group studies* are some of the 
relevant works which shed light on the exercise of power through 
formal organizations. We have already drawn attention to Dahrendorf’s 
theme of power distribution according to occupational classes which, 
presumably, could be tested through the research design of ‘occupa- 
tional sociologists’. A number of methods may be employed ranging 
from documentary analysis and biographical data to techniques of 
observation. However, the whole area of property and power distribu- 
tion in Britain remains relatively unexplored by sociologists who have 
generally had to be content with data acquired through economic 
research.46 

This hiatus in sociological knowledge offers a challenge to all 
branches of sociological investigation and any contribution that locality 
research might make, at least in the analysis of local power systems, 
should be welcomed. In America a number of studies have focused 
upon power distribution within localities4? but in Britain few locality 
researchers have been concerned with the power theme. Perhaps. it is 
for this reason that property and power indices remain undeveloped 
and consequently not generally utilized. Further definition and refine- 
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ment_of these variables may provide the insight into class definition 
which has so far been lacking in class theory and application. 

Our own view is that the social stratification theme should be 
regarded as hypothetically related to the distribution of power in 
society and the continued relevance of the property factor. We asso- 
ciate with this theme the concern with the distribution of society’s 
economic surplus and the social deprivation which leads to group 
solidarity, group consciousness and tendencies towards social action 
intended to redress imbalances in economic distribution. We con- 
trast this with a social differentiation model which is more descriptive 
of static situations prevailing in society and regards the occupational 
structure as determining life style, and in our kind of society, the 
development of self centredness, lack of traditional group solidarity, 
and the kind of individualism now associated with ‘affluent workers’ but 
more apparently a characteristic of the middle classes in an ‘achieving’ 
and ‘mobile’ society. The final choice of model rests with the researcher 
and according to the choice made ‘social class’ would seem to take on a 
particular connotation, either ‘theoretical’ or ‘occupational’. The 
consideration of the entire complexity of class notions appears to be 
a pre-requisite of preparation for the inclusion of social classes as an 
indicator for a particular piece of research. 


BASIC OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


For many the crucial question remains whether or not social class cari 
be regarded as an attribute of individuals and be thus amenable to data 
collection through the questionnaire method. Answering the question 
involves making a distinction between social class as applied to the 
analysis of group situations irrespective of group membership, or where 
it refers directly to individual membership of groups. Where occupa- 
tion is used as the empirical indicator of social class the characteristics 
of individual respondents may be fairly readily subsumed into a ranked 
order of occupations which is then taken to represent the class structure. 
Individual attributes are thus taken as class attributes. Other attributes 
such as income and education afford similar treatment although they 
have been regarded as weaker indicators than occupation when applied 
to class definition. 

It is another matter to decide whether occupation is the best single 
indicator of class as defined by one theorist as opposed to another. The 
social investigator is faced with a choice of conflict, functional, social 
action and other social stratification theory in both classical and modern 
forms and he must be satisfied that whatever objective indicator is used 
adequately represents both the chosen conception of class and the 
relevance of data to a particular class theory. Suitable acknowledgement 
of theoretical commitment is fundamental if comparability within and 
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between the various forms of definition are even to be attempted. This is 
just as important for the investigator who regards social class as only 
one aspect of a more general research scheme as it is for those taking 
class structure as a central theme. The prime question determining the 
choice of indicators for class should be ‘an indicator of what’? 

Where a common indicator is utilized in the definition of both class 
and status (e.g. occupation) it is again important to show whether the 
indicator is being used to demonstrate social class or social status 
attributes. Social class and social status situations should not be confused 
and if occupational class and occupational status elements can be pre- 
sented as contrasting if complementary aspects of a single dimension‘4® 
it is not good enough to collect data on that dimension without indicat- 
ing to which aspect a particular analysis applies. 

Although at present ‘occupational stratification’ and ‘power stratifi- 
cation’ themes contrast in terms of the greater availability of data feed- 
ing the former, there seems no reason why they should not eventually 
converge if an empirically established power classification leads to the 
kind of correlation with occupation that the latter seems to have achieved 
with income and education, etc. What is required is as much concern 
for establishing greater knowledge of property and power distribution 
within society as is displayed with the development of increasingly 
finite occupational classifications. In this way too, occupational theory 
might feed back into general stratification theory and subscribe to the 
refinement of the conceptual apparatus with which this paper is 
essentially concerned. Lack of data on both property and power 
distribution is at once a frustration and a challenge for those who regard 
them as dynamic elements in the explanation of conflict and change 
processes. They are factors which have been socially significant in some 
rural and small town studies and we need to know whether they are of 
similar importance in larger towns where their very diffuseness is a 
function of the size and impersonality of urban concentration. The 
propositions of classical class theory still stand falsification and the 
relevant data can only come from intensive studies of contrasting areas 
of the country. In the past few locality researchers have set out to test 
theoretical class propositions,4® being generally content to utilize rating 
systems constructed either for the purpose of national accounting or for 
market research. We suggest that the locality research situation offers 
a unique area for theoretical verification and securing data on property 
and power distribution which may prove significant in the analysis of 
contemporary society. 

In our view the dimension of property relevant for class analysis is 
that of property used for power. We would follow Hobhouse in dis- 
tinguishing between property for use and property for power, the laiter 
emphasizing the coercive element inherent in the property—power 
relationship.>° There is no room here for the kind of discussion necessary 
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to support our analysis of property—power relationships but the following 
dimensions appear pertinent to our suggestions concerning the analysis 
of their distribution within a given society: 


PROPERTY POWER (Coercive) 
Private . . . for use only (e.g. house, — Protective quality only... no 
income, education) fundamental power over others 
Private uoustne for renting — Power over tenants... eviction 
LAND for renting — do. exploitation 
Private Enterprise 
SELF-EMPLOYED — Protective only 
no employees no power over others 
COMMERCIAL /INDUSTRIAL undertakings, — Power over employees... 
SELF-EMPLOYED } hire and fire... 
with employees exploitation 
Public enterprise 
CIVIL /COMMERCIAL /INDUSTRIAL/ — Power over employees... 
MILITARY hire and fire... 
exploitation 
HOUSING — Power over tenants... eviction 
Investment capital 
Private — Indirect power only 
Corporate 
Work situation 
WORKERS/EMPLOYERS’ — Power over other workers/the 
public 
COLLECTIVE ACTIVITY Power to influence management/ 
workers/the public 


The appropriateness of using social class as a tool of analysis in the 
design and application of questionnaires is severely questioned. In 
some instances social class will be extrapolated from data gathered 
under such headings as occupation or income. In other instances more 
extensive treatment seeking out social imagery or subjective features of 
class is required, and class identity will be derived from the data only 
after it has been collected. The questionnaire approach may be in- 
appropriate for the analysis of class as a group phenomenon and 
studies which investigate such groups as workers’ or employers’ or- 
ganizations may be of greater significance. Ultimately, however, we 
believe that both kinds of research will interconnect in the fuller analysis 
of class structure. Given the range of theoretical dispute concerning class 
it is understandable that researchers will differ in their operational 
approach. It is important that we should remain flexible enough to 
adopt more exact criteria if these become available. 
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Trends in British governmental 
bureaucratization and sub-bureaucratization 


INTRODUCTION 


For’some time studies of bureaucracy, theoretical or applied, historical 
or sociological, have concentrated on the operational unity of a rational- 
legal system of authority, work habits, organization, and mobility. It 
has been noted that even infant bureaucracies are largely rational in 
means and that only a wider spectrum of positions at the top are 
traditionalistic in character. 

When a bureaucracy has not lived up to its full effectiveness most 
authors assume that this was due to (1) the influence of informal 
organization as a disruptive mechanism, (2) the effect of dynamic party 
forces, (3) the tensions of pressures placed on the system by the con- 
stituency, or (4) the lack of integration of the bureaucratic system. Yet 
one other possibility remains to be discussed in the literature, viz., sub- 
bureaucratization. 

Defining sub-bureaucratization is difficult. It does not refer to a split 
in bureaucratic role orientations or ideological shifts which are for the 
most part inconsequential. It refers rather to the lack of structural (not 
functional) integration on wholly non-ideological grounds. For ex- 
ample, the persistence of a traditional structure within a bureaucracy 
beyond the period of its usefulness. Or, the effect of a business ethos on 
the bureaucratic mentality, producing an atmosphere of conflict and 
competition between structural spheres having similar fields of func- 
tional activity. 

Finally such a criterion of sub-bureaucratization must apply across 
the entire bureaucracy otherwise it reflects only a minor discontinuity. 

A major structural discontinuity on the other hand refers to a com- 
bination of those factors mentioned above, i.e. when (1) there are over- 
lapping jurisdictions rather than separation of powers, (2) divergent 
structural mechanisms to realize similar policy ends, and (3) limited 
financial resources for the expansion of the sub-systems, thereby 
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heightening the conflict between those sub-systems. Firey (1948) has 
discussed conflict within large corporations between management and 
labour in terms of the division of monies available and has reduced his 
arguments to a set of utility curves. Competition between parts of a 
bureaucracy occur for funds, for prestige in doing a job well and cur- 
tailing the activities of the other parties, particularly if they do things 
differently, and in order to prove that efficiency is maximal in the 
bureaucratic sub-system. This is an example of internal prestige without 
any reference group. 

A great deal of bureaucratic competition characterizes the British 
system, largely because of its poor design, and a weak executive head. 
There are several reasons for this instability, in spite of the exacting 
entrance requirements of the Civil Service. Britain is a young democratic 
welfare state, she has a long traditional history which includes a much 
older bureaucracy, the economy and the business ethic are competitive 
involving gamesmanship, one and three upmanship, and two wars 
have restructured the bureaucracy. In addition to this the effects of the 
last war have so damaged the economy as to call for intervention by the 
government in economic matters. Life in Britain has become more 
rational to meet the crises of economic existence making considerable 
demands on the present government to satisfy the numerous aspirations 
of her people. 


TRENDS IN THE MONARCHY AND TRADITIONAL SERVICE 
(a) The monarchy 


De Tocqueville (1958) has pointed out in his famous study of the 
country he learned to love so well that the King lost many of his 
prerogatives through the periods from George I to George III, since 
they tended to leave temporal affairs to Parliament and the Prime 
Minister. Indeed the lack of insight by the monarchy into the spirit of 
the British people made it very likely that the monarchy would lose 
many of its special powers and thereby cease to be in a position to 
reverse the fortunes which were visited upon it much earlier by numerous 
religious rebellions. 


(b) The aristocracy 


Traditional forces headed by the aristocracy still retain political power 
in the House of Lords, in the Conservative Party, in the Privy Council, 
and in the judiciary. What wealth is still concentrated in the peerage 
and controlled by them is used for political rather than for economic 
ends. Wealth has become a means to an end. The fact that birth into 
the aristocracy is not essential is also an important reason why it is still 
so vital in British politics. In this way upward mobility is not denied to 
those who have the qualities of peerage. 
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(c) The House of Lords ` 


The Lords have lost much of their power. The most important power 
they had over Commons was the veto. At the same time the Cabinet 
of the Prime Minister has been granted new powers which bypass the 
actions of the Privy Council. 


(d) Interests of the realm 


As an interest of the realm the power of the Lords has decreased con- 
siderably, too. Its power to detain a non-money bill has been reduced. 
It cannot reject any money bill sponsored by the Commons. These 
changes were realized in the 1911 Act of Parliament which curtailed the 
veto on all money bills and in the 1949 Act of Parliament which reduced 
delaying power for non-money bills to two sessions from the three 
established by the first action. (Harrison, 1957: 70.) 

Other interests of the realm have increased their powers—Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, the City of London Corporation, the 
Church of England, the Royal Society, The Times, the Inns of Court, 
and the Conservative Party. Furthermore affiliations of the realm 
include the B.B.C., regional hospital boards, the National Coal Board, 
the Port of London Authority, the British railway network, and B.O.A.C. 
(Verney, 1966). Positions in these groups give considerable powo to the 
existing peerage. 


(e) The role of external crisis and war 


I have been noting the drift of the British government towards a 
republican spirit whilst discussing the. fortunes of the upper class and 
its ruling élite. I have also noted the effect of internal turmoil in 
accelerating this drift and consequent change of social structure. It was 
the social structure which produced conditions under which internal 
strife was ascendent and it was social structure which once changed by 
the events determined the range of future events which „might alter 
society. 

Many of the changes which took place from 1832 fieoneh 1965 can- 
not be regarded in this light, however. They were in large part caused 
by the necessity of unifying the country in time of external crisis or war. 
This external set of historical factors accelerated the trends incipient in 
the British polity to begin with. They were accidental for the most part 
or independent discrete events which fostered the rise of a tangible 
British democracy. 


Quoting Diana Spearman: 

In England democracy was the child of liberty, not liberty of demo- 
cracy. The rule of law existed in England under governments which 
no one would now call democratic. Far from unlimited sovereignty 
of the majority being inevitable in a democracy, the most-successful 
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of all democracies has a constitution which enshrines fundamental 
rights and forbids certain actions by the government even if it should 
be elected not by a majority but by a unanimous electorate. (1957: 
ix.) À 
The development of democracy in Britain was not deliberate so much as 
accidental in spite of a so-called trend pointed out by some writers on 
this subject (Almond and Powell, 1966: 260-3). They have mistakenly 
asserted that the British system of government is the result of emulation 
of the American system of government and the fortitude of élites in spite 
of the people to bring general economic cooperation. Nothing could be 
more untrue. Rather, a host of small causes have inadvertently increased 
the democratic spirit of the people of the country and of Parliament, 
sometimes so imperceptibly as to be hardly noticeable—at other times 
to shake the entire society short of open rebellion, e.g. the Chartist 
Movement of the nineteenth century. 

Tables of these events of external origin are presented below. 
Citizenship thus became more important in so far as the citizens’ 
welfare and wellbeing secured the welfare and wellbeing of the upper 
or middle class against foreign enemies—-France in period I under 
Napoleon I and Napoleon III and Germany in periods II and III 
under Bismarck, Kaiser William II, and A. Hitler. But these major 
crisis events often led to side-effects which seriously curtailed the powers 
of the upper classes. Quoting Spearman once again: 


Change, even if it is unwelcome, teaches the poor that change is 
possible, and once convinced of this, they naturally begin to think of 
changes which might improve their lot. (1957: 72.) 


TABLE I Period I (1789-1869)* 


Disrupting event(s) Disrupting reaction(s) Stde-effect(s) 





Resurgence of Scottish problems. Aristocratic forces afraid of Wellington in 
Napoleon r. 178971815 “~~ än English Revolution. power. 
They become united for Reforms of 
war with France by pro- 1832 and 1833. 
moting the interests of the 
middle classes. 


Paris Revolution. 1832 Middle classes begin to Reform of 1834. 
Lyons Revolution. 1834 fear the lower classes. Legislation. 
Depression in France. 1846 Lower classes afraid of im- Colonial wars 
Uprisings of 1848 to 1849. migrant workers, and and formation of 
* middle classes prepare for a volunteer army. 
war. i : 
Crimean War. 1853-1856 Unification of the country. Reform of 1867. | 


Danish incidents. 
Seven Weeks War. 1866 
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TABLE 1 Period IT (1870-1999) 
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Disrupting event(s) Disrupting reaction(s) Side-effect(s) 
Franco-Prussian War. Rise of Gladstone, 1867- Reform of 1885. 
Paris Revolution. 1870-1871 1894. Legislation. 
The fall of the last British Decline of the Liberal Health, education, 
Empire. Party and the rise of and welfare 
War in the colonies. 1890-1910 Labour and socialist reforms. 
thinking. 
Rise of Conservatism. 
World War I. 1914-1919 Rise of Lloyd George. Reforms of 1918 
and 1922. 
The Russian Revolution. 1917 Labour win, 1929. 
A. Hitler’s early moves, Appeasement and decline Rise of technical 
including the Polish invasion, of Liberal-Conservative meritocracy. 
1939. coalition. 
TABLE mt Period II (1999-1968)* 
Disrupting event(s) Disrupting reaction(s) Side-effect(s) 
World War IT. 1939-1945 Rise of Churchill and Reform of 1945. 
centralization of Prime Full suffrage. 
American financial assistance Fall of Churchill and rise Nationalization. 
and Cold War. of Labour, 1945. 
Korean War. Fall of Labour, 1951. Some 
denationalization. 
Economic crises of the Rise of H. Wilson. Some 
Commonwealth. renationalization. 


Viet-Nam War and failure to 
join the Common Market. 


Fall of H. Wilson. 
Rise of Heath. 


Rise of moderates. 





1. This method of charting for Tables I, II, and IIL was first introduced to me by 
J. Polowsky. Some alterations were made by the author of this paper. 


TRENDS IN PARLIAMENT AND THE PARTY SYSTEMS 


(a) Effects of party conflict 
Some of the reasons for a shift in party over the last fifty years has been 
external crisis but this takes out of consideration the parties themselves 
and their ability to meet the crisis, the quality of the leadership rather 
than individual exceptions at the topmost levels, and other political 
events producing changes in the distribution of power independently 
of social or historical factors. 

Political parties are composed of groups which act as spokesmen and 
representatives of certain interests besides their own. They are concerned 
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groups, not just hedonistic forces. True, they do concentrate on their 
own interests, but these interests not only facilitate themselves but other 
groups’ interests. The political group is a sub-party which aspires to the 
ends of a party but prefers its own particular means for achieving those 
ends, perhaps even in contradiction to other sub-parties. 

Business groups are attracted to the Conservative Party whereas the 
Labour Party attracts employee’s unions to its ranks. We should add 
that the extra-Parliamentary membership is of great import too. If 
the opposition is very strong the peripheral interests of concerned 
citizens have control of the party up to a point even though they do not 
form concerned interest groups per se. A party in power thus begins by 
rationally criticizing and polarizing itself against an Opposition party 
which has become over-concerned with keeping its particular interests 
in order. When it gains power, though, it often forgets its peripheral 
supporters and has no peripheral policies to satisfy them. The party is 
then in a position to be deposed by the party outside of government 
security. k 

The very instability of the British economy requires a kind of con- 
strained cooperation of politicians and all interest groups across party 
lines, and a rigidity of class based on power which is wholly divergent 
from American society. 


(b) Trends in the House of Commons 


The House of Commons words and puts together the Acts of Parliament, 
it chooses its President and may dismiss him, it expresses the people’s 
will from locality to locality, it teaches the electorate what is in its better 
interest, it informs the sovereign and special interests of the realm, it 
compromises on legislation, such that laws bring new order to the 
existing body of law, outmoded laws become revamped, and the finan- 
cial solvency of government is guaranteed. (Bagehot, 1966.) According 
to Gladden, Parliament is composed of quasi-executive bodies, not mere 
committees. The bills come from the Prime Minister and these bodies 
by recommendation. (1961.) These departments have expanded con- 
siderably in order to deal with the business of the welfare state. In con- 
junction with this the economic powers of Parliament have reached a 
maximum. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE PRIME MINISTRY AND THE CABINET 


In 1937 the Ministers of the Crown Act was passed which made the post 
of Prime Minister a salaried one. The importance of the Prime Minister 
as an economic thinker was demonstrated by the change over from 
MacDonald to Chamberlain after the financial crash. (MacFarland, 
1965.) Reduction of the primeinterestrate was his chief move to improve 
employment. 
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Both Lloyd George and Winston Churchill put a distinctive shape 
into the position of the Prime Minister. Consolidation of power was 
largely achieved during and after both great world wars. 


(a) The Cabinet 


The Prime Minister coordinates the policies of his chief ministers in the 
Cabinet whilst they coordinate the policies of the executive and the 
Parliamentary departments. The Prime Minister initiates and deter- 
mines the course of party policy and also has a considerable financial 
power invested in the Cabinet. 


(b) The executive 


Many departments exist without departmental heads, either in Parlia- 
ment or in the Civil Service. Centralization of the bureaucracy has thus 
been checked to a certain degree. The control of monies by the Treasury, 
however, tends to keep the various departments in line. The kind of 
competition which exists in the executive is increased by the lack of 
complete coordination of governmental policies. 


(c) The Civil Service 


The Civil Service is presently split between those who are allowed bylaw 
to move upwards in the decision-making hierarchy and those who 
simply implement the policies of the departmental heads or office heads 
(or panel, as the case may be). In 1920 this reorganization was achieved. 
(Gladden, 1961.) The competition among Civil Service employees is of 
little significance but upward mobility among the other type of bureau- 
crat, usually with college or university qualifications, means more pres- 
sure to achieve certain goals which justify expansion of the department. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUENCY AND THE BRITISH CULTURE 


The British government is embedded in the British culture. It is not only 
determined by its own peculiar history but by the history of the 
aspirations of its people whose effect in transforming that government 
have not been insignificant. No legitimate political structure can be 
wholly isolated from its cultural setting, unless, like Germany under the 
Nazi Party, it represents a very narrow subcultural or contracultural 


group. 
(a) The growth of the voting franchise 


The cultural history of Britain and particularly the rise of the electorate 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is of great import 
because in Britain class is not so much an economic as a political 
phenomenon. (Parsons, 1940.) ‘Power’ is the chief factor in British class, 
as such. A person’s position in society is largely a reflection of his 
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political beliefs which are highly correlated with his status. Although 
meritocracy challenges this older traditional class conception the very 
slow evolution of democracy in the country has curtailed a complete 
redefinition of class in terms of business ability even though for a time 
this segment of society dominated the political process. 

From 1509 to 1640 there was a noticeable increment in the electors as 
foreign regions were incorporated into the kingdom. Seats were 
distributed unevenly, according to Jennings, and this led to a series of 
reforms from 1832 to 1918. The greatest divergency was between the 
countryside and the city. But other corruptions were noticeable to John 
Russell—the nomination of candidates by influential individuals, 
election by closed corporations of notables, and the funding of candi- 
dates by subscribers. And, of course, voter corruption. The first major 
reform act thus completely disenfranchised fifty-six undersized boroughs. 
Of the 130 seats available to England and Wales sixty-six were given to 
new boroughs of a sufficient size and sixty-four to the counties in which 
major cities were located to increase their political power. Certain 
boroughs were enlarged by the addition of tracts ofland or by adding 
part of the urban population to it. Many burghs were put together into 
a burgh district. (Jennings, 1960.) 

Several adjustments were also made in the size of the electorate which 
permitted a leaseholder to vote provided he invested a certain amount 
in his property given a term of sixty or twenty years with varying 
yearly increments. Also tenants were allowed to vote provided they 
were in actual fact working and liable to a large rental per year of £50. 

Of the 1832 Reform Bill, Diana Spearman remarked: 


The abolition of so many seats, however, and the halving of the 
representation of small boroughs greatly diminished the weight of 
landowners and of the southern counties in the House of Commons 
and transferred the influence they had exercised to manufacturing 
interests in the north. The Tories deplored the effects . . . (1957: 86.) 


Finally in 1884 householders and lodgers in general were considered 
eligible to vote but in the boroughs only. Lots of people were thus 
added to the lists so that borough and county representation was 
wholly equalized by population, in effect by the number of seats re- 
distributed between the two. This act in conjunction with that of 1867 
meant that: 


For the first time the working class was placed in a clear majority in 

the boroughs, and in order to have a majority in the county it was 

necessary to win at least some of the boroughs. (Spearman, 1957: 

115.) 

The 1918 reform was the most important of all and resulted in an 
increase of voters from 8-4 million in 1915 to 21°4 million in 1918. It 
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involved a redistribution of seats on the basis of population, requiring 
new definitions of seat-holders in a borough or in a county. Thirty-two 
boroughs disappeared in 1918, not having 50,000 or more inhabitants, 
so that only thirty-five remained. Periodic redistributions were to occur 
afterwards to adjust for population increment and migration. Quoting 
Jennings: 


The Representation of the People Act, 1918, was not designed to re- 
move all those qualifications to the principle ‘one person, one vote, 
‘one value’. It was a compromise among the parties and therefore a 
progressive measure, not a radical one. (1960: 59.) 


It did not enfranchise all males and females over age 21 but over age 30 
based on residence requirements. The 1922 readjustment increased the 
electorate to 28 million. 

In 1948 the one adult, one vote, principle was established by im- 
proving the registration procedures. Presently 18-year-olds are allowed 
to vote in Great Britain. 


(b) The differentiation of class in Britain 


The economic class one belongs to is of little consequence. Rather it is 
the people one associates with which determines one’s rank in society. 
One can be moderately rich yet still be part of high society which may 
value one’s ability in spite of one’s low economic position. The sub- 
classes of Britain are manifold and almost anyone can be found to be- 
long to some association. Ranks are assessed to a sub-class in such a way 
that a person of the lower class might in effect be socially more im- 
portant than a person in the middle class. There is a great deal of over- 
lap of sub-class positions rather than a great deal of social mobility 
between the classes; i.e. horizontal mobility is prevalent over vertical 
mobility. Yet there is vertical mobility if one wants it badly enough. 
But why not keep a high position in a middling class than aspire to a 
lowly position in an upper class? 

Clearly occupation is an important variable to consider. But the way 
in which occupation is judged in Britain is highly flexible. It is not 
judged financially but politically. The extent to which it makes a person 
part of the common weal. 

As Elizabeth Bott has indicated there are two conceptions of class, 
one emic and the other etic. (The emic is how one feels about one’s 
position within a sub-class and the position of that sub-class in relation 
to other sub-classes of one’s class, and the etic how others see one’s 
status and that of the sub-class in relation to the class above one or 
below one or both.) The subjective conception one has of another will 
be contingent upon one’s own subjective position. If someone is not 
too high above me or too low below me I will tend to see him as my 
equal and subscribe to his ideals because they support my own ideals. 
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But I will be harshly critical of those below me, evincing class prejudice, 
and somewhat conciliatory to those above me, who I would like to be. 
So the emic conception of my position will conform to some ideology I 
have about myself and this will be tied to my political outlook about 
the significance of my sub-class to the whole country. My social 
experience will insulate me from higher or lower prestige by forming 
a network of gratification which is not only social but politically tinged 
rather than dependent upon a socio-economic category per se. 
Bott has noted that: 


Direct reference groups are those in which the referent is an actual 
group with interlocking roles and distinctive norms that can be 
directly internalized by the individual, there is a relatively small 
amount of construction of the group and projection of norms into it 
by the individual. 

Constructed reference groups are those in which the referent is a 
concept or social category rather than an actual group; in this case 
the amount of construction and projection of norms into the con- 
structed group is relatively high. (1966: 99.) 


The more sub-classes there are to refer to emically the greater the 
emic identification and insulation from etic reality. Thus in addition 
to the common ‘three-valued prestige models’ she discovered ‘two- 
valued power models’, ‘many-valued prestige models’, and ‘mixed 
power and prestige models’. 


(c) The political awareness of the British people 


Jennings established thirteen propositions which characterize the 
tendencies of the electors of Britain and these are instructive for our 
purposes because they emphasize emic sub-class satisfaction among the 
various groups. 1.0, electors vote for parties and not candidates; 2.0, 
a party which is notlikely to be able to form a government is pushed out 
of contention; 3.0, each part of Britain has a distinctive political trend; 
4.0, between 15 and 25 per cent of the electors do not vote because they 
distrust or misunderstand the parties; 5.0, in a normal election, the 
totals of the votes cast for Conservative or Labour candidates differ by 
a small percentage; 6.0, a safe Conservative seat is predominantly 
middle class and a safe Labour seat is predominantly lower class; 7.0, 
the marginal constituencies between the Conservatives and Labour 
involve the lower middle classes; 8.0, the Liberal Party still derives 
strength from the lower middle class; 9.0, electors vote for a party image 
and not a party policy; 10.0, most electors vote for a single party most of 
the time; 11.0, class, sex, and age are determinants of party selection; 
12.0, conversion, from Labour to Conservative or vice versa, is rare, 
and involves persons voting out of their class; and 13.0, new voters and 
non-voters are able to swing the pendulum from one party to the other, 
if need be. 
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We see finally that a person is not represented so much as a person 
with so many economic interests, as is the case with the perpetually 
disgruntled American voter, but as a concerned patriotic citizen whose 
role activities are highly integrated with the world of political events. 
One votes with one’s peers, whatever level they may be at. One votes 
with the group for enhancement of the group, not just self divorced 
from it. One votes for prestige and not for wealth per se. 

Clearly the satisfaction which accrues in a stable society with social 
mobility within a well-defined group as contrasted to individual 
mobility without concern for his group across class lines leads to 
political stability and harmony of purpose which allows deviation to'be 
expressed among peers, if not publicly. This means less exhibitionism 
and more reserve. In point of fact the British patience is not derived 
from his character but is derived from his peculiar social environment. 
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Survey data and social policy 


There has been a long tradition of using survey data in relation to social 
policy, though the very term ‘survey’ now means to sociologists a tech- 
nique of data-collection, i.e. the systematic and structured questioning, 
either by interview or by questionnaire, of a relatively large number of 
respondents, rather than, to quote a 1935 definition, ‘a fact-finding 
study, dealing chiefly with working-class poverty and with the nature 
and problems of the community’.1 But some of the older connotations 
still linger on, especially perhaps outside academic sociology. In 1951 
Mark Abrams, in a well-known book, remarked: 


Occasionally surveys originate in an abstract desire for more know- 
ledge about the structure and workings of society; more frequently, 
however, they are carried out as an indispensable first step in 
measuring the dimensions of a social problem, ascertaining its causes, 
and then deciding upon remedial action. 


Certainly, whether or not surveys are thought of as inherently con- 
nected with a concern for social problems and their remedies, they are 
very commionly seen as appropriate when decisions or recommenda- 
tions are to be made on matters of social policy. Royal Commissions 
and local authorities are regarded as progressive if they initiate them, 
and students with social consciences are eager to undertake them. Al- 
though many textbooks have been written about the techniques of 
collecting data by the survey method, surprisingly little has been said 
about the appropriate relationship between survey data and policy 
recommendations. It seems useful, therefore, to attempt a systematic 
discussion. (Many classic problems in the broad area of policy recom- 
mendation will not, however, be discussed, since they bear no specific 
relationship to the use of survey data. Thus we shall not attempt, for 
instance, to say anything about the relative weight to be attached to 
the interests of the present and future populations affected, the exist- 
ence of conditions for formal rationality of choice such as the ability 


to rank preferences transitively, or the problems of measuring costs and 
benefits.) 


* Jennifer Platt B.A. M.A. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Sussex 
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For well-grounded policy-recommendations to be made, facts, 
theories and value judgements? are necessary. The making of any 
policy recommendation implies that there is a desired state of affairs4 
which the policy is designed to promote,’ and therefore implies value 
judgements which have generated a schedule of preferences among 
alternative states of affairs. The making of any policy recommendation 
also implies factual knowledge of the current situation which it is 
designed to perpetuate or change. Finally, theories are needed in order 
to go beyond existing factual knowledge to predict the consequences 
of (possible) change. Those who either do not share the value judgments 
or do not find the theories convincing, or do not accept that the relevant 
facts have been correctly appreciated, cannot be expected to support 
the policy recommendation made; any given recommendation may be 
criticized at any one of these points, and to be supported must have 
something to say on each of them. 

How, then, can survey data be brought to bear at each point? In 
order to discuss this, we must first specify in more detail the roleplayed by 
each of these elements. The process of policy formation can be broken 
down into three phases: the existing state of affairs, a (desired) future 
state of affairs, and the mechanisms of change by which the former may 
become the latter. Empirical data, the ‘facts’, are relevant to all three 
phases in the argument. Firstly, they are required in order to describe 
the existing state of affairs, so that this may be compared with the 
desired state and, if there are discrepancies, it may be known what 
requires to be changed. Data are also required for a definition of the. 
desired state of affairs. Value judgments alone can give an abstract 
conception of what this would be, but they can give no guide to its 
practical social feasibility; in an ideal world, for instance, communal 
solidarity might be consistent with tolerance of diversity—but in the 
actual world it may not be. To predict which patterns of arrangements 
will have internal sociological consistency one needs theory, which 
needs data to suggest and to test it. For the same sorts of reason data 
are also required for mechanisms of change to be identified and chosen. 
Thus we have already made the case for the relevance of theories to the 
two latter phases. They are also, however, required in relation to the 
description of the existing state of affairs. Having decided that we wish 
this to be changed, we cannot proceed to select the means of doing so 
without specifying just what it is that is to be changed; to do this, we 
must have some idea what causes those aspects of the situation which 
we find undesirable, since a proposal to remove only symptoms is not 
likely to be fruitful; a causal account of the situation constitutes a 
theory. Finally, value judgments are also relevant at each stage; they 
are needed to define an existing situation as requiring action or inaction, 
to choose among alternative mechanisms of change on grounds other 
than technical efficiency (since means to an end may also be ends in 
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themselves’), and to specify the terminal states of affairs which are to 
be desired. 

These abstract statements can be illustrated by a concrete example, 
for which we will take the much-discussed issue of educational oppor; 
tunity. (It should be emphasized, however, that this example is only 
meant to be suggestive; its form is schematic, and the details are not 
meant as an accurate or fully plausible representation of the real facts. 
It is intended only to demonstrate how data, theories and values are 
all needed at each stage if the necessary, though often only implicit, 
choices are to be made.) Data show that a lower proportion of working- 
class than of middle-class children get to grammar school; values judge 
this to be unsatisfactory; theory identifies the cause as discrimination 
by teachers against children possessing the typical linguistic character- 
istics of working-class children. Values specify educational equality as 
the desired state of affairs; available data suggest the theory that this is 
feasible in principle if class differentials in linguistic characteristics are 
eliminated, which is conceivable, while the elimination of such dis- 
crimination by teachers would be inconsistent with so many other 
features of our society that it is not practically feasible. The target is 
then to eliminate the linguistic differentials; theories based on available 
data suggest a number of different ways in which this might be done. 
Compulsory removal of all working-class children from their parents 
at an early stage, which appears likely to be technically the most effi- 
cient means, is rejected out of hand on value grounds; from among other 
possible means to which there is no strong normative objection the 
value judgment is made that the cheapest should be chosen. 

What use, then, can appropriately-be made of survey data? Table 1 
represents the possible combinations of the aspects that we have 
distinguished. We shall discuss each of its cells, which are lettered for 
convenient reference, in turn, although there are not always relevant 
differences between adjacent cells. Obviously the answer also depends 
to some extent on the nature of the group studied in the survey, and on 
the types of questions put to them; appropriate distinctions will be made 
as we go along. The roles of research sponsor or policy decision-maker 
and of researcher will not be distinguished, though they are normally 
differentiated in practice and many significant problems arise from 
their relationships; the distinction, however, is not relevant to our dis- 
cussion, which is concerned only with the ways in which policies 
(whether or not they are actually put into practice) may be formed. 
When the word ‘researcher’ appears, therefore, it is to be understood 
as implying a researcher who not merely conducts research but puts 
forward policy recommendations based on it. 

A. A survey is clearly an excellent source of data on the existing state 
of affairs, or at any rate on certain of its aspects, in particular the 
attitudes, opinions? and knowledge of the sample studied. For other 
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aspects, other modes of data-collection are often more appropriate. 
Perhaps the commonest type of survey in practice is of a sample of 
‘consumers’, i.e. people who are directly involved in the situation of 
dnterest but do not have any specialized training or role to play in re- 
lation to it. This has obvious advantages as compared, say, to a survey 











TABLE I 
Existing state of Mechanisms of Desired state 
affairs change of affairs 
Facts A B a 
Theories D E. F 
Value judgments G H J 





of the general public, most of whom may have no involvement at all 
in that situation. It also, however, has some less obvious disadvantages. 
Firstly, the omission of anything like a control group may make it im- 
possible to tell whether some of the sample’s characteristics (e.g. ex- 
tended family organization) are related to the circumstances of con- 
cern (e.g. dense housing) or to other characteristics (e.g. having 
working-class jobs) which, by a process of self-selection, have led them 
into these circumstances. Secondly, those aspects of a situation on which 
‘consumers’ can give information may not be the only relevant ones, 
and to know about them alone may be positively misleading. Thus, 
for instance, in Ann Cartwright’s Human Relations and Hospital Care® one 
feels the need of data beyond what the patients interviewed could give 
on the nature of their illnesses and the characteristics of the hospitals 
that they had been in, though it was indispensable also to know their 
perceptions of these things. Bruyn has put his finger on one recurring 
problem when he says: 


. . . Without the perspective which comes from the description o1 
subjective opposites in an institutional setting, a study is bound to 
serve the interests of social criticism more than the interests of objec- 
tive analysis,® 


That is, surveys confined to consumers tend not only to give too narrow 
a picture of the current state of affairs but also, consequently, to beg 
the question of which value judgments should be applied by familiar- 
izing the researcher with only one set besides his own. (If, of course, a 
survey were done of ‘producers’ or ‘experts’ only, analogous points 
could be made, but this has much less often been attempted; the only 
example that comes immediately to mind is Booth’s use of School Board 
visitors as informants,1° and that doesn’t quite fit the bill.) 

B. As a source of data relevant to mechanisms of change, surveys 
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can be very useful, but here we must distinguish again between two 
kinds of sample. A survey of those most directly involved in a situa- 
tion provides information about the conditions which successful means 
of change must meet by helping to answer questions about the sample’s 
norms, perceptions, attitudes and so on; it does not provide any infor- 
mation about the possible changes themselves, since by definition they 
haven’t yet happened to that sample. For this sort of data surveys of 
other samples, however, may have a lot to offer, although of course their 
relevance can only be exploited with the help of theory. 

C. For the same reasons a survey of current ‘consumers’ can give no 
help at all in delineating a desired final state of affairs; a survey of some 
other group already in the desired state can serve the function of showing 
that such a state is possible at least once, though again broader conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn from such a finding without the aid of theory. 

Other samples may also be less indirectly relevant, in that the prac- 
tical feasibility of potential mechanisms of change may depend on their 
reactions to them, and on the social relations between them and the 
consumers of concern. Thus surveys can provide at least some of the 
factual data which are needed at each phase of developing a policy 
recommendation, but the surveys. of ‘consumers’ most commonly 
undertaken have important limitations in this respect. 

D, E, F. Next we consider the possible contribution of surveys to the 
formation of policy-relevant theories; there the distinction between the 
existing state of affairs (D), mechanisms of change (E), and the desired 
state of affairs (F), does not seem important. Survey data, like any 
other data, can lend confirmation to theories or refute them, and can 
spark off new ideas for the theorizer, but they cannot directly provide 
theories. And, as we have already pointed out, useful theories may come 
from substantive domains quite different from those of policy concern, 
although the serendipitous relevance of the superficially irrelevant} 
cannot be relied upon, and the case for ‘grounded’ theory? is an im- 
portant one. : 

But to use survey data for this purpose does have some probable, 
though by no means necessary, consequences. Firstly, there is the like- 
lihood that respondents will put forward their own ‘theories’ on some 
of the matters that the sociologist is concerned with, and that he will be 
tempted by them to elide the distinction between data and conclusions 
drawn from data, or between the formulation of a theory and its testing. 
Respondents’ theories have special status as data (about respondents’ 
theories), but only in the very unusual situation where the sample was 
one of experts might the fact that they held them confer any claim to a 
special status, different from that of researchers’ theories, which might 
exempt them from the usual procedure of testing.13 Further, ordinary 
respondents will typically be aware only of those factors in a situation 
which their own roles in it have drawn to their attention, and will not 
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have attempted to compare it systematically with any other situations, 
and so their theories will be based on partial perspectives and in- 
adequate information. For the researcher to accept such theories with- 
out further investigation is to abdicate from his function. We may note, 
however, that respondents’ theories should be more usefully suggestive 
to him when they relate to the current state of affairs, where their 
experience is directly relevant, than when they relate to mechanisms of 
change or the desired final state, where there is no reason to expect that 
they will have any specially relevant knowledge. 

Secondly, the nature of survey research is such that the data to be 
collected have to be specified in advance, except to the extent that 
open-ended questions may ,reveal the unexpected. This means that, 
unless happy accident intervenes, theories can only be tested in any 
one survey if they have been formulated in advance. Many writers 
have pointed out that this can be severely limiting; the limitation is 
particularly important when the theorising refers to possible future 
states and is designed to be relevant to policy-making. For rational 
policy-making something near to a full set of the major alternatives 
needs to be considered, even if many of them are immediately ruled out 
once stated by their costs or by normative considerations. Anything that 
prevents such consideration is disadvantageous.!4 The ‘causes’ of any 
complex social situation—that is, those circumstances without which it 
would have been different—are infinite. If, therefore, one wishes to 
change it, there are a large number of points which might provide 
appropriate leverage, though they will of course vary in their effective- 
ness, practicality and normative acceptability. Theorizing that has not 
recognized a sufficient range of alternatives is likely to be conservative 
both intellectually and politically in the policy recommendations which 
it generates, and so may miss the most effective solutions; in particular, 
it tends to suggest policies which are strategies of cure rather than of 
prevention. 

Thirdly, there are some standard points about the potential weak- 
nesses of survey research which bear on these issues. The first is that 
there are often reasons for doubting the accuracy of respondents’ re- 
ports, even when they are given in all good faith; if the researcher does 
not recognize this, and use such reports with appropriate reservations 
and checks, his theorizing is liable to be beside the point. (This also 
has implications for our earlier discussion of surveys as sources of data.) 

Similarly, the problematic nature of the relationship between atti- 
tudes and behaviour must be borne in mind. An expressed attitude is 
often not directly predictive of the behaviour which might appear to 
follow from it, which can be affected by social pressures and by the 
relevance of other attitudes.45 A rather more important point is that 
surveys typically, though certainly not necessarily, use unstratified 
random samples with individuals as their units. This means that the 
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data refer to aggregates rather than to social groups or other meaning- 
ful units, and so are likely to suggest social-psychological rather than 
sociological theories. Thus, for example, cases may appear as individual 
pathology which can more accurately be seen as responding to social- 
structural conditions.16 To the extent that this occurs the resultant 
theories will not be of so much practical use in producing the desired 
effects. 

G, H, J. Finally, we come to the contribution that survey data may 
make to the value judgments necessary for policy recommendations. 
(Note that respondents’ value judgments may be elicited by the survey, 
yet fall under the category of ‘facts’ in our schema if the researcher 
treats them only as such.) The distinction between our cells G, H, and 
J is not very important here; it resolves itself into the question of whose 
value judgments may be regarded as relevant (present or future popu- 
lations? the directly only or also the indirectly affected?) and how 
likely it is that a survey will have covered the appropriate groups. This 
section will be mainly concerned, therefore, with an issue cutting across 
both H and J: how far can the researcher legitimately use his respon- 
dents’ value judgments as though they were his own? 

There are three basic types of relationship between data and recom- 
mendation: (i) the survey elicits respondents’ opinions, and the re- 
searcher transmits a summary of them as his recommendations for 
action; (ii) instead of collecting opinions directly on policy, the survey 
collects data on attitudes and behaviour regarded as relevant to the 
policy issue, and the researcher then recommends policies which he 
thinks likely to be acceptable to the attitudes and to facilitate the be- 
haviour; (iii) the survey collects data on attitudes, opinions and be- 
haviour, but the- researcher makes policy recommendations which, 
taking all these into account, appear likely to produce the effects which 
he for his own reasons regards as desirable. Thus the distinction made 
here, which we shall maintain is crucial to the logic of the argument, 
rests on the extent to which the value judgments used are, or purport 
to be, those of the respondents.1? 

The type (i) relationship, though somewhat naive, has obvious 
attractions; its claim to legitimacy rests, at least in part, on the idea 
that it is uniquely democratic to let recommendations rest on the views 
of the mass of respondents. This involves, however, the making of a 
whole range of assumptions, which may well not be intended, and are 
generally not justified; we proceed to explicate these. 

It is only reasonable to base recommendations on respondents’ 
opinions!§ when the following conditions are met: 


(a) that there are no other significant groups besides those repre- 
sented in the sample, or its majority, whose opinions differ; if there 
are such groups, an equally good case can be made out (other things 
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being equal) for acting on their opinions. But it may easily be im- 
possible to act on both sets of opinions simultaneously, or at least 
impossible to do so without incurring costs that neither party wants 
—in which case action cannot be taken without the introduction of 
further criteria to compromise or choose between the alternatives. 
(b) that respondents’ opinions are relatively permanent, and not re- 
sponsive to possible changes in their circumstances.’ If opinions 
change rapidly, it may not be practically feasible to change policies 
often enough to keep in step with them. If the opinions change with 
circumstances, or the relevant respondents change as old ones die 
or change their status and new ones replace them, current opinions 
give no guide to satisfaction with future policies. If, for instance, they 
usually express dissatisfaction with the weak points of the current 
state of affairs, they may turn against a policy previously advocated 
as soon as it has been put into practice. If, on the other hand, they 
express satisfaction with the current state of affairs, this may only be 
because they have not experienced and cannot imagine another 
with which, in practice, they might be equally or better satisfied. 
Thus it is only if one can be fairly sure that theopinions stated express 
general and long-run commitments that policy can be expected to 
succeed in coming into line with them. 

(c) that respondents’ opinions rest on a well-informed consideration 
of the causes of current problems, the possible alternative ways of 
dealing with them, and the likely costs and further consequences of 
adopting each of the different alternatives. If a wrong diagnosis has 
been made of causes, the solution advocated will not have the desired 
effect; if the range of possible alternatives has not been considered 
the best one may not have been chosen; if the costs have not been 
estimated, they might turn out not to be acceptable; if further con- 
sequences have not been thought through, the solutions advocated 
might have ramifying effects which as a whole would create worse 
problems than the initial one now solved. That is, the particular 
opinions might not even be consistent with the respondents’ own sets 
of preferences. The respondents’ opinions must also, of course, rest on 
a correct appreciation of the facts. If average earnings are over- 
estimated, the opinion that they are high enough does not mean 
much. 

(d). that it is feasible sociologically, administratively, politically, 
financially . . . (etc.) to act on the respondents’ opinions. If, for 
instance, they would require a radical diversion of national resources 
to one narrow sector of the economy, or a sudden and fundamental 
change in child-rearing practices, the fact that such hypothetical 
changes would solve a problem does not make suggesting them very 
helpful to practical policy under normal circumstances, whoever 
makes the suggestion. 
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Unless the sample of respondents is a highly unusual one, it is very 
unlikely that all these conditions will be met (and that the researcher 
will have adequate evidence that they have been met). Even if the re- 
searcher is committed to a democratic belief in the general desirability 
of satisfying respondents’ wishes, other factors besides their opinions 
must be taken into account if these conditions are not met, and so it 
will be necessary to do more than just transmit a summary. But the 

tenability of such a ‘democratic’ belief may itself in turn be questioned 
` on two grounds, one philosophical and one sociological. 

Philosophically, it is logically odd to advocate acting on opinions 
unless one either shares them oneself or holds some other opinion which 
leads one to the same conclusion. There are two ways in which this 
oddness can be avoided: (i) the researcher may just happen himself to 
share the respondents’ opinions,2° or may have so strong a normative 
commitment to the desirability of acting on democratic opinion that it 
outweighs any substantive views he has himself on the particular issue 
in hand which differ; (i) by happy coincidence, the researcher expects 
the consequences of acting on the opinions expressed to be different 
from those anticipated by his respondents, and sees them as desirable, 
or, less fiendishly, sees them as inherently undesirable but a price worth 
paying for further consequences indirectly associated with them. In 
none of these cases, however, can he logically escape from the need to 
make at least one value judgment of his own by attempting to rely on 
those of his respondents. To the extent that he purports to have done 
so, he is concealing the true structure his argument must have if it is 
to lead him to a policy conclusion. 

Sociologically, there is something odd about treating respondents’ 
opinions as though they were simply given in the situation rather than 
themselves caused. If one does not do this, other possibilities besides 
acting on the opinions suggest themselves when opinions on what is 
desirable do not correspond to the current state of affairs and respon- 
dents’ satisfaction is desired. One is to try to change the opinions rather 
than to try to change the state of affairs; whether or not this would be 
a good policy in a particular case depends on the value judgments made 
by the researcher in deciding what to advocate—does he agree with the 
opinions? howdoes he evaluate the relative costs of changing the opinions 
and changing the states of affairs? and so on. Another possibility is to 
try to change the causes of the opinions, as distinct from the reasons for 
holding them or the states of affairs to which they refer. A survey#4 
showed, for instance, that the more comprehensive schools there were 
in an area the more likely respondents were to say that they favoured 
them; let us assume that this finding could not plausibly be interpreted 
as showing simply that those who wanted them in the first place had 
succeeded in getting them, and that it suggested, instead, that the more 
people knew about them the more they liked them. The literal-minded 
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‘democratic’ response to the initial finding would give a policy of not 
introducing comprehensive schools into the areas where they did not 
already exist and so people did not much favour them. The response 
of trying to change the opinions would lead to a policy of propaganda 
directed at the minority in each area, attempting to change their views 
to those of the majority. The response of trying to change the causes of 
the opinions could produce many policies, but one obvious one would 
be to introduce comprehensives in the areas which didn’t yet have them, 
on the assumption that opinion there would then come to favour them. 
(But note that here too the researcher’s value judgments are bound to 
enter; to bring about approval of the then existing state of affairs it 
would be technically equally effective to change the opinions of the 
majority, or to abolish comprehensive schools where they already ex- 
isted.) Thus even if the aim of satisfying respondents’ desires is taken 
as given it may be achieved in several different ways, so that it does not 
follow from the fact of holding this aim that the only eligible policy is 
one of acting on their current opinions. 

This discussion leads us on to our second possible relationship be- 
tween survey data and policy recommendation, where the recommen- 
dations are only indirectly based on the survey responses.22 (Family and 
Kinship in East London takes very much this form; housing recom- 
mendations are made which are intended to allow scope for extended 
family and neighbouring patterns to continue, though opinions about 
housing have not been asked.) This approach assumes that respondents’ 
wishes, whether verbally expressed or only behaviourally implied, 
should be deferred to, but avoids the ‘democratic’ assumption that they 
know how these wishes can best be achieved. Does this approach 
escape our criticisms? 

Conditions (c) and (d) above no longer apply, although of course 
appropriately modified versions of them still apply to the researcher’s 
own opinions. But conditions (a) and (b) remain relevant if for ‘opin- 
ions’ we substitute ‘attitudes and behaviour’: the problem of devising 
one policy to fit more than one set of characteristics remains, though it 
is much less severe now that some scope is allowed for the policy- 
maker’s initiative. The problem of potential change in the character- 
istics the policy is to fit is as severe as ever, except perhaps to the extent_ 
that reported behaviour may be less volatile than expressed opinions. 
In another sense this problem becomes worse, for the usual rationale 
of devising policies to perpetuate existing behaviour patterns assumes 
that those behaviour patterns are preferred and freely chosen; but 
this is not necessarily so. It is dangerous to infer that wishes, especially 
‘real’ or unverbalized ones, are expressed in behaviour; both positive 
social constraints and negative lack of opportunity may prevent their 
expression.28 Current behaviour may be taken as showing, by definition, 
the preferred adaptation to current circumstances, but it cannot directly 
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show what would be the preferred adaptation to other circumstances, 
or what circumstances would be preferred. At least the asking of 
opinions does not build in conservatism so directly, although insofar 
as opinions follow from current circumstances it may do so indirectly. 
Finally, our further points above still apply, mutatis mutandis; a researcher 
still rationally requires his own reasons for advocating policies intended 
to put his respondents’ preferences (however these may have been 
ascertained) into practice, and thus still has to make value judgments 
of his own. 

The third and last possible relationship between survey data and 
policy recommendations is that where the researcher makes policy 
recommendations which, taking his data into account, appear likely 
to produce the effects which he for his own reasons regards as desirable. 
(See below for the special case where his own reasons include a desire 
to optimize respondents’ satisfactions, or ‘their own good’.) The 
researcher openly makes his own value judgments, and collects data 
on consumer preferences for his own purposes. Thus discussion of the 
validity of this approach must revolve around the rationality of the 
arguments used by the researcher rather than those used by his’ re- 
spondents. In this case condition (a) becomes a point about sampling: 
if the sample studied is not representative, it will not allow adequate 
predictions to be made. Condition (6) becomes a point about inter- 
pretation of the data: if the researcher’s recommendations are to be 
effective, he must be able to make reasonable predictions of the ways 
in which people would behave in the future if each of the alternative 
possible courses of action were followed, and in order to do this he re- 
quires not only information about their current behaviour but a theory. 
Conditions (c) and (d) apply again, with the researcher’s conclusions 
substituted for the respondents’ opinions; it is probably justified to 
assume that in this case these conditions are more likely to be met, since 
the researcher must be more self-conscious about what he is doing and, 
by the very fact of conducting research, must eventually be relatively 
well-informed about some relevant factors. Finally, our last points no 
longer apply at all in this case, since the researcher is not attempting 
to act on other people’s opinions rather than his own, nor is he treating 
these opinions as immutable factors in the situation. (But it is very pos- 
sible, nonetheless, that his own opinions may be influenced by acquaint- 
ance with the respondents’ opinions, or with other aspects of the data.) 

Our analysis, therefore, leads us to conclude that this third type of 
relationship between data and recommendations is the most satisfactory 
one, in that it is the only one that makes explicit the logical structure 
that must always in fact bepresent. The argument is logically adequate, 
unlike that of the other cases, to lead to the conclusions that it produces, 
and because its stages are explicit its structure can more easily be dis- 
cussed critically, and its parts may more easily be utilized by other people 
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who do not share all of its appreciations of fact, theories, or value judg- 
ments. 

It may be objected, however, that this seems to lead to the advocacy 
of a situation where social policy is determined by an irresponsible elite 
of planners guided by nothing but their own preferences. This is not 
the intention; I advocate only that policies should be developed as 
rationally as possible, and that claims to ‘democratic’ legitimation 
should not be made where the facts do not justify them. The criteria 
applied to respondents’ opinions must also be applied to those of re- 
searchers and planners, who are certainly not exempt from the same 
errors, though they may be trained to try to overcome them. There is 
no reason why the value judgments of researchers should have priority 
over those of anyone else; there is every reason for them to try to make 
clear what their own are. We mentioned above that the researcher’s 
value judgments might lead him to want to optimize his subjects’ 
satisfactions, or opportunity to act on their own opinions. In this case 
the end result might seem very similar to that produced by a type (i) 
or (ii) relationship. In terms of the researcher’s motives, it would be; 
the crucial difference lies in the degree of attention paid to the limita- 
tions of the survey method, and so the relevance of various kinds of 
data, and to the likely effectiveness of the means by, which the ends may 
be attained. 

It will be evident, to anyone familiar with the field, that there are 
many policy-oriented surveys which do not meet our criteria. There are 
a number of particularly common confusions, which we shall list, 
though some have already been mentioned in passing. 


(i) the confusion between diagnosis and prescription. Respondents’ 
opinions on the current state of affairs are treated as if they were 
either or both of theories and opinions about possible future states 
of affairs. This confusion is implicitly made whenever respondents 
are asked only for their opinions about (and descriptive data on) 
the current state of affairs, but the survey report ends with recom- 
mendations that appear to claim the legitimation of democratic 
support. They may be excellent recommendations, but they do not 
have the support of the opinions expressed in the survey. (Family and 
Kinship in East London provides an example of this, in that the recom- 
mendations for housing policy made at the end are justified by their 
correspondence to respondents’ wishes, although these do not appear 
to have been studied.24) A researcher who succumbs to this fallacy 
can be led into excessive radicalism if there is dissatisfaction with the 
current state of affairs, since he is likely to recommend solutions whose 
own implications have not been considered. 

(ii) the confusion between taking respondents’ opinions into account, 
and acting on them, in devising recommendations. The former is to 
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be advocated, whether or not it is intended to produce a ‘democratic’ 
policy, but the latter is not, in rational policy-making, except when 
the conditions earlier specified are met. It is sentimental to refuse to 
recognize the typically severe limitations on the value of respondents’ 


opinions; when ‘democratic’ norms are held the paternalism of .. 


thinking in terms of ‘their own good’ is to be preferred, and whether 
they are held or not it is necessary to think in terms of costs and con- 
sequences. 

(iii) The confusion of behaviour with opinions. Even if people like 
their current behaviour patterns, which cannot be taken for granted, 
it does not follow that they would prefer them, or the underlying 
attitudes which they appear to the researcher to express, to the al- 
ternatives available under different conditions. 

(iv) the confusion involved in taking the opinions of current ‘con- 
sumers’ alone as sufficient information for ‘democratic’ policy- 
making. They may give sufficient indication that something is 
wrong, but the opinions of others are relevant not only on the current 
situation but also on the possible costs and consequences of introduc- 
ing changes. (To follow Young and Willmott’s suggestion, for in- 
stance, that extended family and neighbour groups should be re- 
housed en bloc rather than as separate nuclear families might be en- 
tirely satisfactory to those concerned, but might cause grave dis- 
satisfaction and felt injustice to the people in greater housing 
need, whose rehousing would consequentially be postponed.) Such 
information is needed even if ‘democracy’ is not seen as desirable, 
since without it all the relevant factors cannot be taken into 
account. 

(v) the confusion of relevance to the problem with substantive simi- 
larity to it. This often arises from a lack of interest in theory in general, 
which leads the researcher to look only at work done in the same 
substantive area for theoretical ideas that relate to his material, thus 
missing a lot that could be relevant. The study of the attitudes of 
American soldiers in World War II to being drafted25 may suggest 
instructive ways of approaching the explanation of the attitudes and 
behaviour of patients in British hospitals in the 1960s, for instance. 
This kind of oversight can, of course, arise in any kind of research, 
but it is particularly likely to occur in the policy-oriented since that 
is by definition concerned with particular concrete situations. 


We conclude, therefore, that it is easy to make improper uses of 
surveys in drawing policy conclusions, and that greater caution needs 
to be exercised than has commonly been shown. There seem to be three 
main dangers from such improper uses: unreasonable conservatism in 
the policy recommendations made, sentimentalism about respondents 
that produces practical inadequacies in the recommendations made, 
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and the researcher’s own value judgments playing only an implicit 
(and thus covert) role in the derivation of recommendations. 
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My contention in this paper is that there is only one sociology and that 
- it is functionalist. We are all functionalists now—if indeed it is society 
we are studying. ‘Society’ in this assertion does not mean ‘the whole 
society’ but the state of human association or interaction. I am not 
advocating that there is any special need to study ‘whole societies’, but 
that there is a special need to stay focused on social facts. In so far as 
anyone thinks there is a different ‘sociological’ approach from the 
functionalist, it will be because he has been diverted from the emergent 
properties of social action, probably to the psychology of the actor. 
That is to say, he will not be making a different approach but approach- 
ing a different thing. But in so far as we try to grapple with social facts 
we will be functionalists willynilly, and regardless of whether or not we 
ever care to use the word. 

Of course, when I make so bold as to say this, I could not mean by 
‘functionalism’ this or that brand of it, but the broadest and deepest 
stream in that tradition of thought. Essentially, I understand by it a 
view of society (association, interaction) as a contrived structure that is 
tested by its capacity to function in producing need-satisfactions. The 
structure referred to, of course, is a structure of action, as thisisstructured 
by being undertaken with reference to others’ expectations and to the 
symbols that record the expectations that are already shared. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a fact that false opposites have been generated for 
functionalism by taking too narrow or special a view of functionalism 
itself. For instance, it has been taken to mean ‘nothing but’ an-imputa- 
tion-of-integrative-virtue-to-persisting-custom. This was a possibility in 
custom that Malinowski! dwelt on, but so one-sidedly that no one 
could accept it as a complete formulation. Or it has been taken to mean 
‘nothing but’ a-system-in-equilibrium, or ‘nothing but’ order-achieved- 
through-consensus-~and consequently it has been thought to deny the 
place of competition, conflict or bargaining in the social process. 
Equilibrium and consensus were two of the stops on the functionalist 
organ that Parsons? has played to our very great instruction, but they 
are not presented to us as the whole of functionalism. In this paper I 
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will be attempting to correct the tendency to oppose functionalism on 
the basis of popular distortions of what it includes. There are at least 
four false opposites that can be set against functionalism now: the 
‘conflict view’, the ‘exchange view’, the ‘symbolic interactionist view’, 
and the ‘evolutionary view’. I will comment on each of these. 


FUNCTION AND CONFLICT 


It may be instructive for a beginning to contrast the preoccupations of 
Albion Small? with those of Parsons. Small was as outspoken a func- 
tionalist as anyone, and yet he was preoccupied with movement and 
evolution in the social process. From feeding on Ratzenhofer4 he had 
assimilated as full a diet of conflict as Marx. It has been very common 
for rule-of-thumb thinking to oppose a Marxian-type ‘conflict’ socio- 
logy to a ‘functionalist’ sociology. But that is dealing in stereotypes in the 
most puerile way. Small found no difficulty in incorporating conflict 
in his functionalism. More recently, Coser,5 taking his cue from 
Simmel,® has found it equally easy to do. Rather than see conflict as 
the negation of unity, Simmel wanted us to see it as a way of achieving 
unity. Parties come into conflict only because they are not indifferent 
to the effects of one another’s actions. They cannot ‘leave one another 
alone’ because each wants the other to operate in line with his expec- 

` tations. Thus it is the very concern to have their interaction structured 
in a way that would be functional according to their lights, that drives 
men into conflict. It was this kind of insight that Coser sought to exploit 
further. In any case, in the view of both writers, it would be vapid to 
think that serious conflict was something men engaged in purely for the 
sake of being assertive or destructive instead of out of a concern for 
ideal order. 

As for Marx’—-was there ever a thinker whose estimate of social struc- 
ture rested more on functional considerations? Leaving aside the accur- 
acy of Marx’s views, and leaving aside also the tougher question of the 
dense amalgam of science and inciting ideology in his writing, it does 
appear that the ‘dysfunctional’ society is what Marx was against, the 
‘functional’ society what he was for. He assumed a human nature whose 
needs could only be fulfilled under specific structural conditions. And 
in his great structural transformation of history dysfunctional lag is what 
appears as the arch-enemy. of man. Marx, for instance, was not against 
feudalism or capitalism as such, since each in its proper time contributed 
an indispensable ingredient to progress. He was against them when they 
out-lived their usefulness. Now this stress on usefulness is the essence of 
functionalism, and it also shows a sociological rather than a psycho- 
logical concern since it is normative structures that are judged to have 
this usefulness (or lack of it) in serving needs. 

This reference to unseparated ideology in Marx, incidentally, may 
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help us to see why different points of view in sociology have been taken 
for incompatibles when they are simply complements. I think it is 
largely because there has been a lingering feeling that if one gives 
recognition to a social phenomenon one may be understood to be endors- 
ing it. Since opposed ideologies endorse different things, sociologies that 
recognize those different things are taken to be in contradiction. If this 
is what has happened, it would mean that sociologists have let them- 
selves be tyrannized by the vulgar equation of knowing and choosing. 
But the important thing for an adequate general view of society is that 
it shall give recognition to all that goes on, regardless of whether or not 
one gives endorsement to it. And, as far as conflict is concerned, we have 
to have a point of view that is large enough to include it, since it is 
clearly a fact of life. We have all the wars and revolutions of history to 
attest to its presence in public life, and that it is no less prevalent in 
private life is evidenced by the domestic wars, lovers’ quarrels, and 
broken friendships of which we hear the incessant rumour. It would be 
an ostrich-like sociologist who could not see it because it might happen 
to be the case that he did not like it. Men come into conflict when some- 
one finds the existing power relationship unacceptable. Not infrequently 
then they judge peace to be more intolerable than war. 

Dahrendorf is the big instigator in our time of enmity between a 
conflict-recognizing sociology and functionalism. He says that in ‘Out 
of Utopia’ and Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society® he tentatively 
espoused the more tolerant view that ‘the two.approaches . . . are 
essentially equivalent ways of understanding a given problem or of 
understanding two different sets of problems.’!° But by the time he 
came to write ‘In Praise of Thrasymarchus’!! his heart had hardened. 
Now he is compelled to side with Thrasymarchus’ conflict-view and 
against Socrates, the ‘first functionalist’.12 Apparently it is practical 
more than intellectual considerations that have tipped the scale. For 
Dahrendorf has become convinced that ‘freedom’ is impossible without 
an everlasting see-saw of oppressive power and resistance. This prac- 
tical, political stance that he openly adopts he calls a new ‘liberalism’.18 
In Society and Democracy in Germany\4 he donned his second hat com- 
pletely to write ‘a book of passion’45 persuading his fellow Germans to 
seek this ‘freedom’. 

It is a huge question, of course, as to who wants this for ‘freedom’. 
When all is said and done, what Dahrendorf calls ‘freedom’ is per- 
manent residence in a despotism, with the gamble of being today’s 
victim or tyrant and the chance of the tables being turned tomorrow. 
But leaving that aside, one must remonstrate with Dahrendorf against 
his truculence. It simply is not profitable to stir up this fight again. 
There is no point in two opponents shouting that ‘conflict’ or “equili- 
brium’ is the more natural state of society. Which is the more prevalent 
can be decided empirically, and that each occurs is certain. The 
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question of science is to discover the conditions under which each oc- 
curs. One particular question of importance is to define the scope of 
any conflict that does occur. Much, ifnot most, conflict is over specific 
issues, and the parties to it are co-operating for everyday needs at 
the same time. It would be wrong in these circumstances to describe 
. the entire relationship as ‘conflict’, In any case, Dahrendorf is guilty 
of the distortion he imputes to his opponents when he advances his 
own gratuitous plea: ‘Of all states, equilibrium is the least likely, 
a freakish accident rather than the rile; and there is little to be/gained 
by making it a basic assumption.’!* Surely the perseverarice with _ 
which men have always completed the cooperative tasks necessary 
to keep their needs supplied—however acceptable their power rela- 
tions at the time—cannot be called a freakish accident. And to imply 
that men devote all or most of their attention to devising power ploys 
is to perpetrate a fantastic caricature. 


FUNCTION AND EXCHANGE 


As well as the idea that a conflict-recognizing sociology is not functional- 
ist, one encounters the idea that a bargaining-recognizing sociology is 
not. A bargaining view (or an ‘exchange view’ as it is also called) sees 
multiple actors as each possessing a certain power. Each one has certain 
rewards to bestow which can put the others partly in his control. 
They thus exert checks and balances with respect to one another, and 
social order is consequently assumed to result from balance rather than 
consensus. This is the point of view frequently associated with the names 
of Peter Blau and George G. Homans. In Social Behavior!’ Homans leant 
on Blau’s treatment of this kind of reciprocity in The Dynamics of Bureau- 
cracy.18 Then Blau, in a later book, Exchange and Power in Social Life, 
leant on Homans’ further development of it in Social Behavior—thereby 
making a fair exhange! There is something of the same idea in the 
notion of political pluralism as one of the conditions of democratic 
freedom. This notion has come to us by way of Montesquieu? and 
Tocqueville?4 and has been elaborated on by a group of writers, De 
Gré,22 Dahl23 and Lipset24 being among them. Yet, once again, it 
seems to me inexcusably clumsy if anyone concludes that functioning 
and bargaining are mutually exclusive things. 

If bargainers eventually work together it is because they reach agree- 
ment on the bargain—which means that they structure their interaction 
by consensus. Isn’t that kind of agreement implicit ia the very notion 
of a bargain? Schelling?5 has analysed the bargaining process very 
acutely, and he is highly conscious of the shared expectation implicit 
in it throughout. Whatever structure is achieved by bargaining may be 
a resultant of many mutually acceptable arrangements rather than all 
handed down from above. That may provide a more fluid structure 
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than when power is centrally concentrated, since structural change may 
be more subtle, rapid and localized. It may also make a more stable 
structure since a prior declaration of separate interests has been in- 
corporated into it./Yet I do not see how recognizing all this in any way 
removes the question of whether the structures that are achieved are 
functionally useful. On the contrary, in so far as a sociologist recognizes 
the place given to bargaining in human affairs, it could be because he 
sees people employing it for its functional advantages, of which adapta- 
tion and stability can be two. 


FUNCTION AND SYMBOLIC INTERACTION 


A third thing that baffles me is that symbolic interaction is sometimes 
said to be in opposition to functionalism. In so far as it has been con- 
cerned with the mind and the self as well as with society, this tradition 
of thought covers things that may be apart from functionalism because 
they are apart from sociology anyway. But I have tried to work out 
why there is assumed to be opposition in matters sociological; and it 
appears it may be because of the recognition it gives to the initiative 
of the individual. And yet the distinctive thing about this view of inter- 
action is the idea that an encounter of individuals is only productive 
if they transcend what is individual to them. It is an emphatic reminder 
that human interaction is mediated by, and indeed would be impossible 
without, agreements symbolically expressed. Cooley,26 Dewey2? and 
Mead,?8 the originators of the tradition, were virtually in a fever to 
show that human experience and human nature are formed in that 
contrived symbolic network—and that the development and repair of 
network could scarcely be matters of indifference in consequence. 
Communication had to be effected, and effectual—or there would be 
social disorganization, spiritual starvation and stunted growth. 

One of the chief contemporary proponents of this tradition is Hugh 
Duncan,?9 and he brings a new depth to it by assimilating the original 
thought of Kenneth Burke®® to it. It is of interest that Duncan uses 
structural-functional terminology to present his material. But, what is 
more important, there is, in the contributions of Burke that he relays 
to us, a profoundly functionalist concern. Burke bids us take the plot 
of drama for the paradigm of the structure of social action, and bids us 
recall that the meaning of symbols is their power to involve the actors 
in such a plot. Men are not motivated by this or that special incentive 
but by the meaningfulness of the things their symbols summon them to 
do. They therefore look for a symbolic order as a meaning-giving context 
for their individual deeds, Burke sees languages and status hierarchies 
as critical in constituting this order. And where the order is defective 
because of collective and personal guilt, the drama that then ensues is 
the drama of redemption. An innocent but fitting victim, by being 
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sacrificed, makes atonement—so that a functional meaningfulness can 
reign still. It seems to me that in Burke’s thinking, and in this entire 
tradition, what we are edging toward is the recognition of the need for 
some kind of cultural adequacy. For symbols make the elements of cul- 
ture, and to generate a culture adequate to its scope is a functional 
requirement of every encounter and group. 


FUNCTION AND EVOLUTION 


It remains now to comment on the evolutionary idea in its relation 
to functionalism. Sociologists are not as shy as they once were in giving 
recognition to indicators of social evolution. But in so far as the idea 
has been reinstated, some have felt it could only work against function- 
alism and that therefore it was something of a scandal that Talcott 
Parsons, for one, should be a proponent of it. I assume it was seen to 
be against functionalism because of the stereotype that functionalism 
deals exclusively with static systems. 

The problem for thought about social evolution, of course, has always 
been to specify in what that evolution consists. The fear of being 
ethnocentric by claiming evolutionary advantage for anything of one’s 
own seems to have made everyone timid about imputing it to anything. 
But this over-nicety has been relaxed and one is free to speculate again. 
The whole question cries out for a very exhaustive treatment, of course. 
But one may be allowed to suggest that functionalism itself will supply 
the needed criterion. In the most summary statement of the matter, 
cannot one say that social evolution is change in the direction of greater 
functionality of structure? This rests, in turn, on the possibility of social 
action making an ever-more-discriminating response—and that re- 
quires that rational differentiation proceed within structures. 

In his paper on evolutionary universals, Parsons?! proposes six that 
can track the path of social evolution. It is interesting that all of them 
exemplify some increase of rational differentiation in structure. There is 
stratification—which means a rational differentiation in occupational 
roles. There is the cultural legitimation of a differentiation of spheres 
within social life—a quite direct expression of rationality in that it 
orients the person differently for different kinds of action. There is 
bureaucratic organization—which gives the concentration of power 
necessary for collective action through the rational coordination of 
differentiated offices. There is a money economy—which allows the 
rational movement of resources by giving direct access to them through 
a market. There is a legal system imposing equality before the law 
on everyone in the same case—which means that conduct can be classi- 
fied by generalized legal principles, while extraneous non-rational 
considerations can be excluded from appraisals of it. There is the 
democratic form `of association with elective leadership and fully- 
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franchized membership—which is a rational means of ensuring the 
stability of power by securing a consensual base for it in advance. I am 
not necessarily accepting this set of criteria as exhaustive, and I doubt 
that Parsons would intend that. One thinks immediately, for instance, 
of machine technology, capital accumulation and public education, 
none of which receive mention. But I do draw attention to the fact that 
if we accept evolutionary criteria of this kind we are not subverting 
functionalism but reinforcing it. 


THE PRESENT TASK 


Anyone who knows Kingsley Davis’32 1959 paper on functional analysis 
will know that I am not saying anything different from what he said 
there. Along with him, I would make the claim that ‘functionalism’, 
in its most generic meaning, is nothing more nor less than sociology 
itself. Davis says its appearance on the scene as a distinct ‘school’ can 
be traced to ‘the peculiar conditions found in the sociological and an- 
thropological professions around the turn of the century’.33 In neither 
profession did a scientific sociological point of view exist: ‘functional 
analysis’ was developed to supply the need. It became the specialty in 
anthropology for the scientific study of social facts, as against the other 
specialties—archaeology, physical anthropology, historical reconstruc- 
tion and cultural anthropology are the ones that Davis lists. It became 
the platform in sociology for the same scientific concern, as that pro- 
fession extricated itself from various brands of encyclopedism, reduc- 
tionism, moralism and social reform. 

With the mission that Davis attributes to it accomplished, it does seem 
redundant to offer any special defence for ‘functional analysis’ any 
more. But it is for the same reason that it is redundant to debate any 
more whether the earth is flat or spherical. That the earth is spherical is 
entirely taken for granted now. At the same time, it remains a vast 
task to explore the nature of the spherical earth. It is the same with the 
state of sociology. If it is true, as some say, that functionalism is ‘being 
abandoned as an issue in sociology, it could only be because it is 
being accepted as a task. That interactions and groups are structures 
we generate to function in the services of our needs, we now assume. 
But it is the sociological task still to develop the science of these func- 
tioning structures. This calls for an explication of all that we mean (and 
don’t mean) by a functioning social system, and an itemization of its 
dimensions that will hold research to a fruitful course—including its 
dimensions of evolutionary change. This is what I attempt to do in my 
book, The Sociological Task,34 and it is this kind of conceptual analysis 
that I consider to be relevant theoretical work for sociology at the 
moment. I do not think ‘functionalism’ is anything more than an 
orientation to inquiry, or what I would call an ‘analytical theory’. It is 
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not a comprehensive explanatory theory of society and, as yet, sociology 
has none to speak of. In so far as we measure data along the significant 
dimensions of functional systems we will have variations to make an 
explanatory theory about. 

It is sometimes suggested that a theoretical task for the moment is 
to work out a synthesis that would reconcile ‘functionalism’ with some 
of these other assumed ‘non-functionalist’ views, such as a ‘conflict’ 
view or a ‘balance’ view of order. In a way, of course, I agree that this 
is needed, and this also is something I try to do in The Sociological Task. 
But I would want to say that functionalism is much the more capacious 

„position and the one that accommodates the others. As I have been 
arguing, it was only through misunderstanding that these other posi- 
tions were ever thought to be apart from it. Another suggestion one 
hears is that it is our task to develop an all-embracing conceptual scheme 
that would synthesize our knowledge of the functional social system with 
our knowledge of the psychology of the person. That may be, but I 
will have to leave it for others to attempt it. I cannot see any promising 
way of relating disciplines quickly by conceptual manipulations. The 
only task of the kind I find compellirig is the idea of applying the same 
set of analytical concepts across different disciplines—concepts like 
structure, function, system, etc. Because functionalist sociology gives 
the opportunity to employ terms which have this isomorphism with 
those used in other fields of study, and also because it gives such prom- 
inence to the needs of the person, I believe it is an approach that 
articulates with psychology particularly well, without actually coalescing. 
It is transparent onto psychology. And that seems to me to be enough. 
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A dissenting view on the scientific ethos" 


Students of the institution of science point out that the fundamental 
goal of modern science is the extension of valid, certified knowledge.? 
Scientific activity directed toward the realization of this goal is carried 
out within an institutional framework which involves a complex of 
values and norms which elaborate the appropriate approach and 
methods to be employed in the quest for knowledge, and which also 
define standards for the acceptance and certification of additions to the 
body of scientific knowledge. It is through this system of values and 
norms that the basic objective is achieved. 

Scientific knowledge may usefully be defined as knowledge which is 
collected and organized in accordance with four technical norms— 
empirical validity, logical clarity, logical consistency of propositions, 
and generality of principles. However, it may be argued that such 
technical norms do not guarantee the objectives of science. It has been 
pointed out that science has realized its basic objective, and its tech- 
nical norms have had relevance because of broader institutional values 
which articulate scientific endeavour. This value system, which is 
usually referred to as the ‘scientific ethos’, consists of universalism, 
organized scepticism, communality, ethical neutrality, and disinter- 
estedness.4 It is this value system which provides the impetus for 
scientific activity and guarantees its validity. 

The emergence of the scientific ethos has been traced to the historical 
conditions of the seventeenth century. In retrospect, it is clear that the 
convergence of a number of trends such as secularization, rationalism, 
and cultural relativism combined to produce the facilitating conditions.’ 
It also appears that ascetic Protestantism was a factor in the emergence 
of science, and that a democratic social structure may also foster the 
growth of science.6 The saliency of this value ethic has been demon- 
strated by Merton’s historical analysis of the behaviour of scientists.” 

A major problem is that students of the institution of science have 
been willing uncritically to assume that this value system continues to 
have relevance for the behaviour of contemporary scientists. For ex- 
ample, in a recent issue of this journal, Cotgrove’s excellent analysis of 
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the sociology of science and technology builds upon the assumption 
that the value system has survived without modification from the point 
of its historical origins.8 Although it is recognized that the value system 
is an ideal model and that isolated deviations do occur, the basic thrust 
of this perspective is that the values are generally internalized and 
adhered to by contemporary scientists. 

However, it is the contention of this paper that a variety of evidence 
points to widespread deviation from the ideals embodied in the scienti- 
fic ethos. This would then require a re-examination of Cotgrove’s con- 
tention that scientists continue to accept the scientific ethos. 

This perspective requires a comparison of the ideals of the scientific 
values with what is known of the actual behaviour of scientists. This 
analysis draws upon a variety of evidence because few systematic 
studies are available. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUES: IDEALS AND REALITY 


Universalism. A most fundamental attribute said to characterize the 
scientific value system is the use of universalistic criteria in the evalua- 
tion of scientific knowledge. The validity or value of any scientific 
statement is determined solely by the application of the technical norms 
of science; independent of the personal, social, political or national 
characteristics of the author.® It is quite obvious that such particularistic 
criteria are irrelevant in the quest for valid scientific knowledge. Those 
cases in which political or nationalistic (e.g., Nazi attitudes towards 
Einstein) considerations have superseded universalistic scientific con- 
siderations have had serious effects on the progress of science. 

This value also implies that science is anti-authoritarian; that ideas 
cannot be accepted because of the character or qualities of their 
protagonist. There are a variety of developments in contemporary 
American science which suggest that particularistic criteria do have 
relevance, and that there may even be a strong elitist trend which runs 
contrary to the tenents of universalism. 

One pattern which illustrates this elitism and PEE is the dis- 
tribution of grant money. A grant proposal specifies the nature of a pro- 
posed project, and ideally the expected contribution can be judged in 
terms ofits contribution to knowledge by the same universalistic criteria 
which applies to other work. However, it appears that particularistic 
criteria such as institutional affiliation are not irrelevant. In 1965, 
25 per cent of federal money went to researchers at only ten univer- 
sities. While at least some of this concentration can be accounted for by 
the concentration of better scientists at such schools it appears that 
personal factors do enter in, and that the institutional affiliation is 
decisive. A number of applicants report being rejected because the 
referees assume that the employing institution does not have the 
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‘appropriate atmosphere’ for research, or other non-scientific criteria.19 

Such activity suggests the existence of a small scientific elite who re- 
ceive, and possibly control, some of the most important resources in 
the scientific community. This particularism is also evident in the area 
of journal publication. Zuckerman and Merton, in a study of the 
evaluation of manuscripts submitted to a major scientific journal, con- 
cluded that a mixture of universalism and particularism prevails there 
also.11 They found, for example, that papers from ‘distinguished’ 
scientists tended to be sent to fewer referees, received a more prompt 
decision, and generally had lower rejection rates. 

This elitism does not imply that scientific criteria are suspended for 
they found that questionable papers were rejected with the same fre- 
quency regardless of the eminence. Rather it suggests that particular- 
istic criteria such as school, previous work, and position within the 
stratification system of science are not irrelevant in judgments about 
the merits of scientific.contributions. 

Systematic Scepticism. While ideally particularistic criteria are irre- 
levant, the technical norms of science are not, and therefore, systematic 
scepticism is a necessary correlate of universalism. No scientist’s contri- 
bution to knowledge can be accepted without careful scrutiny by 
empirical and logical criteria. Until such a time that validation occurs, 
judgment must be suspended and the findings approached with an 
attitude of professional scepticism or doubt. As Robert Oppenheimer 
has put it: ‘For scientists it is not only honourable to doubt, it is man- 
datory to do that when there appears to be evidence in support af that 
doubt.’24 

It is in this way that science protects itself from fraud, and that the 
technical norms are maintained. The crucial point is that scientific 
criteria alone should determine acceptance, but the evidence would 
suggest that systematic scepticism frequently takes the form of overt 
hostility to evidence which is ‘scientific’ by the criteria suggested above, 
but deviates from conventional methods of thinking or is proposed by 
unknown scientists. Immanuel Velikovsky stands as the prime illu- 
stration of this behaviour. 

Velikovsky, a trained psychiatrist, developed a theory to account for 
various cosmological and terrestrial phenomena. His works became 
popular best sellers but his thesis was met with derision by eminent 
astronomers because he was not consistent with the currently accepted 
ideas in science at that point. They were not evaluated by the criteria 
of scientific scepticism, and he was even refused in his attempts to test 
his ideas empirically; his papers were rejected without reading and his 
books were boycotted by other scientists.13 This is but one instance of 
what has been documented as the frequent rejection of scientific con- 
tributions on other than technical criteria. Zuckerman suggests that 
scientists confronted with work presented by unknowns or work which 
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runs counter to currently accepted ideas will routinely assume that such 
work is trivial and possibly misleading.14 This phenomenon can also be 
observed when the citation patterns of scientific papers are examined. 
If scepticism prevails, the characteristics of the author should be ir- 
relevant in the acceptance of the findings as valid and their incorpora- 
tion into subsequent research. However, Cole reports that the speed of 
diffusion of papers of equal quality is influenced by the reputation of 
the author.!> This stratification variable loses relevance as time pro- 
gresses, but it does appear to influence initial acceptance of papers. 
This appears to be merely a special case of the ‘Matthew Effect’ in 
which greater recognition goes to eminent scientists primarily because 
of their eminence.16 

Ethical Neutrality. Another value imperative of the scientific ethos 
relates to the consequences of scientific findings. What might be called 
ethical neutrality or ‘no-holds-barred’ research?” stresses the idea that 
the quest for knowledge should proceed regardless of the sensitivity of 
the subject matter. It is clear that in certain areas there is conflict be- 
tween scientific and religious, political, ideological, or other interpreta- 
tions of evidence. Science is invariably hindered if such non-scientific 
considerations are allowed to influence scientific interpretations. One 
need only consider the consequences of artificial constraints imposed 
upon genetics by Soviet ideology. 

Unfortunately, no-holds-barred research does not appear to prevail 
throughout the scientific community. The responses to Jensen’s recent 
paper on genetics and intelligence!® provides striking evidence of the 
importance of keeping scientific research in an area which is popular, 
and keeping research findings consistent with the prevailing ideological 
climate outside the scientific community. Jensen, whose findings appear 
to have gone unchallenged when they were in one direction is de- 
nounced as racist, and antidemocratic when they tend in another. 

While the sensitivity of scientists to the consequences of their work is 
to be applauded, it may be that the substitution of a social policy ethos 
may serve to effectively prohibit research in certain areas, or to exert 
unwarranted pressure to interpret findings in a manner consistent with 
the conventional wisdom. The point is, scientists are not responding to 
the merit of other scientists’ work, but rather to the appropriateness 
of their findings in terms of a preconceived moral and social position. 
This is a dangerous trend regardless of merits of the moral position 
which articulates it. 

Communalism. Another central value is the stress on the communality 
of scientific knowledge. It requires that the scientist shares his findings 
with all other scientists. Secrecy is inimical to the objectives of science 
for it makes professional evaluation impossible and hinders the cumula- 
tive nature of science. 

Yet, at least one observer has claimed that scientists are as secretive 
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as dress designers.19 The author suggests that such secrecy flows from 
the competition for priority, grants, and recognition which are coming 
to characterize contemporary science. S 

In addition to such secretive involvements there is also the situation 
of the ‘invisible colleges’. These are groups of scientists in specialized 
areas (e.g., molecular biology) who selectively exchange progress re- 
ports, preprints and reprints. The problem with such invisible colleges 
is that they have the potential to violate the ideals of communalism. 
They are selective, closed, and have no adequate refereeing system to 
assure that the technical norms of science are maintained. This situation 
has led Weinberg to warn that invisible colleges threaten a restoration 
of the secrecy which characterized seventeenth century science.®° 

Disinterestedness. The institution of science has its own reward system 
for contributions to the advancement of knowledge. Such rewards in- 
clude eponymy, scientific prizes, and historical position. However, the 
value of disinterestedness prohibits the scientist from making the search 
for professional recognition his explicit goal. It also prohibits active in- 
terest in doing research which would bring prestige or financial success 
in the lay community. The outcome of this value imperative is to limit 
the interest of scientists to research and discovery as an end, in and of 
itself. 

Although this value may have had force at an earlier period, it 
would appear that the explicit search for public and professional recog- 
nition has reached the point of open competition. In its most transparent 
manifestation it takes the form of a race to establish priority in the pub- 
lication of findings. This has reached the point where experiments are 
reported before they are performed, and publications in newspapers 
are used to circumvent the slower scientific journals.2+ 

The situation is best illustrated by the lament of a scientist caught up 
in this situation: 


The work in laboratories is less gay now; the enthusiasm is being 
misplaced, from acts of discovery to the work of quick publication. 
The practice of science is becoming less for its own sake than for the 
advancement of scientists. A slow terror is descending upon us, com- 
pounded of fear and pride and envy, of hate and waste and misguided 
zeal, of lacks of joy and satisfaction; let us stop this before it becomes 
complete.22 


Even more striking instances of the state of the competition are pro- 
vided by James Watson, codiscoverer of the structure of DNA, and 
Christiaan Barnard of heart transplant fame, who have recently re- 
ported their motivations in the unabashed use of science as a tool for 
prestige and success.2° It is easy to dismiss Watson as a special case; an 
exception who proves the rule. But it also may be that Watson is 
typical of the new scientist. A noted psychologist who studied the moti- 
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vations of eminent scientists was led to suggest that science might be 
becoming an occupation which is chiefly a vehicle for social and econo- 
mic success.24 Studies of scientists show that money and other extrinsic 
rewards are important.25 Therefore, it may be that the success ethic 
which characterizes the larger society may neutralize the esoteric norms 
of science. 


CONCLUSIONS ' 


It is this type of evidence which seems to compel a re-examination of the 
nature of the scientific ethos. Although the evidence is admittedly 
selective it does suggest that the scientific ethos as originally conceptual- 
ized by Mertonand others may no longer effectively guide the behaviour 
of scientists. It would appear that the effectiveness of these norms or 
values which seem to receive widespread verbal support is neutralized 
by a complex of internal and external factors. A thorough examination 
of the causes of this phenomenon are beyond the scope of this paper but 
several factors seem to be operative. One is the growth of what Price 
calls ‘big science’ and its resultant dependence upon external money. 
External support is frequently accompanied by overt pressures (e.g., 
government ‘black lists’), or subtle remoulding of opinions.26 

Another factor may simply be the intrusion of the values of the 
broader ‘middle class’ culture from which these men are typically 
drawn. Despite their professionalism, it would be unrealistic to expect 
that the dominant value themes of materialism and success, conformity 
and morality would not intrude into their professional activities. 

If the basic interpretation suggested here is valid it raises some crucial 
issues and questions. The most fundamental question relates to whether 
these violations of the scientific ethos represent a recent trend, or if 
there has always been this deviation from the scientific ethos. In the 
former case, it may mean that the quest for knowledge may be becoming 
directed and dominated by considerations such as keeping one’s re- 
search and findings in conformity with majority ideas, and a situation in 
which non-scientific criteria play a major role in determining the allo- 
cation of research money, publishability, and recognition within 
science. In short, the imperatives which once protected and guided the 
scientific quest may be weakening to a point where science becomes 
vulnerable to the stagnation, elitism, and ideological subversion which 
have characterized the history of science in its darkest moments. 

On the other hand, it may be that the scientific community has never 
really adhered to the scientific ethos. The question then becomes one 
of discovering the mechanisms by which science has been able to realize 
its goal of advancing knowledge. That is, how is the institution of 
science able to protect itself from fraud, motivate and reward its prac- 
titioners, keep itself free from external influences, and so on? The goal 
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of this paper is to suggest the need for a rethinking and a re-examination 
of the nature of the scientific community, and the nature of the scienti- 


fic ethos. 
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To ask for ‘a’ theory of witchcraft is like asking for ‘a’ theory of social change 
or ‘a’ theory of ethnicity. What questions should it answer, what phenomena 
explain? It would be preposterous in any of these cases to demand a single 
generalization covering the vast range of the topics that the subject covers. 
Historians, until two of the books reviewed here, have asked how rational 
men could have been so bigoted as to put people to death for what to them 
were patently impossible acts; their theory has been confined to the centuries 
of the ‘witch-craze’. Anthropologists have observed that people who think 
they have been bewitched suspect their enemies, and have thence been led 
to ask what sort of hostility, between what categories of persons, leads to such 
suspicions and eventually to accusations. A refinement of the enquiry is the 
comparison of situations in which the form of ‘mystical aggression’ suspected 
is witchcraft (innate power to harm by mere malice) and those where the 
agent is held to be sorcery (the use of magical substances). A belief that 
people may, by their own witchcraft activities, bring about their own misfor- 
tunes, is recorded in the A.S.A. symposium, Witchcraft Confessions and Accusa~ 
tions, and may lead to some reformulation of hypotheses. Other anthropolo- 
gists have addressed themselves to the common features of beliefs surrounding 
witchcraft in many different cultures; or asked why people so readily confess 
to impossible deeds. Each of these topics is discussed in one or other of the 
books under review. 
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The two first belong to the realm of the old-fashioned historian. Monter’s 
collection of readings gives us extracts from the controversies of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, with Trevor-Roper’s remarkable explanation in 
terms of the thin air of mountain regions and the hallucinations that it 
breeds, and a chapter from Mandrou’s recent book! on the attitudes of the 
judiciary in France in the seventeenth century. The editorial comments 
generally refer to ‘the great persecutions’ as the phenomenon requiring 
explanation; but there is an article on confessions by Etienne Delcambre that 
parallels some contemporary experiences in Africa. Extracts from Carlo 
Ginzburg and Caro Baroja both refer to Margaret Murray’s theory of the 
‘witch-cult? as an underground religion traduced by its Christian enemies. 
Ginzburg, though he rejects, as all historians do, her assumption that devil- 
worship was actually practised, asserts that there was an ancient fertility 
religion which provided the basis for medieval fantasies of the Black Mass. 
Baroja characterizes her approach to the data, in a manner more congenial 
to social anthropologists, as the rejection of factual investigation in favour of 
‘arbitrary archaeological fabrications’. Perhaps there is a market at the 
moment for any book the title of which mentions witches; this seems the 
only reason for reprinting The God of the Witches. 

The founding fathers of social anthropology paid little attention to this 
subject. For Tylor all magic was a pernicious delusion, and he was not con- 
cerned to distinguish the beneficial effects ascribed to it from the harmful. 
For Frazer it was the application of a misconceived theory to the control 
of the natural environment; he referred now and again to harmful magic, 
but this interested him little. Neither was concerned with witchcraft as we 
now define it. In Radcliffe-Brown’s world of abstract concepts, to which we 
owe so much, it did not exist. Malinowski recorded the beliefs of the Tro- 
brianders in ‘flying witches’ who were held responsible for shipwrecks, but 
his islanders, like most of the New Guinea peoples as far as we know, attribute 
individual misfortunes to sorcery. 

Professor Douglas in her introduction to Witchcraft Confessions and Accusa- 
tions asks what our theories of witchcraft would have been if Oceania and 
not Africa had been the prime field of study during the last forty years. 
My answer is that we should have been without knowledge of peoples among 
whom mere hatred is believed to be powerful enough to harm others. Per- 
haps we should have been led to make different generalizations about the 
kind of circumstances in which people think they are the victims of mystical 
aggression. But I find it hard to believe that study in Oceania would have 
disposed of what Dr Douglas calls the ‘homoeostasis theory’ according to 
which witchcraft beliefs serve to maintain social systems, particularly when 
I recall that this is just what Malinowski said sorcery did do. 

Meantime our store of examples has been reinforced by some Oxford 
historians who have looked for parallels between contemporary Africa and 
earlier centuries in England. They are not concerned with the spectacular 
witch-trials that have held the stage for so long, in which the accusations 
mingled heresy, diabolic possession, the Black Mass and sometimes political 
subversion. These came as near as Scotland, but were otherwise confined to 
the Continent. Alan Macfarlane in Witcheraft in Tudor and Stuart England 
has examined the court records of Essex, the English county which has the 
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completest series, and related them with other archives so as to trace out, 
as an anthropologist would, all that can be known of the persons involved 
in trials, as accusers, accused or judges, and the relationships between them. 
He finds that the great majority of suspected witches were old women who 
had been refused some request (perhaps only for a drink of water) and gone 
away grumbling (perhaps uttering a curse, the equivalent of the ambiguous 
African ‘You will see’). He finds no evidence that witchcraft trials were a 
form of political or religious persecution, even in the case of the notorious 
Matthew Hopkins, who came nearer than anyone else in England to the 
Continental demonologists. In Macfarlane’s interpretation Hopkins re- 
sembles rather the prophets of witch-cleansing cults who appear periodically 
in African villages with a prescription for ridding the community of witches 
once and for all. His success is to be credited more to a persistent fear such 
as the African witch-finders exploit than to some sudden outburst of 
vindictiveness. 

In Religion and the Decline of Magic Keith Thomas covers the much wider 
field of the changing attitudes of religious authorities and intellectuals in 
general towards magical beliefs. He is not dealing, as anthropologists are 
sometimes told they ought to be, with a society which does not distinguish 
between natural and supernatural phenomena in the world that it perceives. 
The Church throughout the centuries drew a distinction both between 
religion and magic (i.e. between licit and illicit ritual practices) and between 
activities that did and did not purport to interfere with the course of nature. 
Men must not seek to produce miracles; but the line between the natural 
and the miraculous was drawn at different points in different times, and 
sometimes between different religious sects at the same time. Reformers and 
dissenters, however much they claimed to reject ‘superstition’ in religious 
ritual, were no less credulous than established churchmen. There were 
Quaker adepts of Hermes Trismegistus as well as Neoplatonist bishops. 

Thomas does not offer any single-cause explanation for the decline of the 
belief in magic and its eventual exclusion from a religion in which ‘God 
himself was confined to working through natural causes’. Such a self- 
confirming theory, he observes, cannot be undermined from inside, and 
though he quotes the assertion of Jarvie and Agassi? that the most important 
problem in this field is the question of the conditions that make people 
critical of ‘inefficient’ beliefs, his own conclusions suggest that we are not 
likely to find variables to be isolated for comparison. On the one hand, there - 
had been sceptics in England long before the Royal Society; on the other, 
several members of that learned body took astrology seriously. As far as the 
belief in witchcraft was concerned, the first criticism of it was that it was not 
in fact justified by Scripture. The major intellectual advance was the rejec- 
tion of Neoplatonism with its pseudo-scientific theory of astral influences in 
favour of the Cartesian concept of matter. But equally important was the 
development of new ways of dealing with the disasters to counter which 
magic had been invoked. Better communications made it easier to catch 
thieves and recover stolen goods. Insurance became a protection against 
total ruin by fire or other accident. No intellectual conversion was required 
to put the ‘cunning men’ out of business. It seems likely that we shall find 
something similar in the ‘witch-bound’ world of the present day; people 
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will not be argued out of ideas but will gradually forget practices, the more 
so if, as is reported from Africa, disbelief is the elite attitude. 

Both these writers, along with Peter Brown and Norman Cohn, contribute 
to the A.S.A. monograph, and Professor Douglas calls them to her aid in an 
attack on the ‘crude functionalism’ in terms of which, she says, witchcraft 
has been misinterpreted up to now. This is surprising to a reader who has 
noted how often Thomas refers to the parallels between African and English 
folk ideas. Dr Douglas’s very compressed arguments are hard to summarize 
and sometimes hard to follow. She lumps together a number of writers who, 
she says, find the ‘function’ of witchcraft in the fact that an accusation 
against the head of a kin-group can be held to justify the division of the 
group. In this she is a little unfair. Both Turner? and Middleton? have 
shown that at times when a division is due for demographic reasons, a head- 
man or elder may be publicly accused or covertly suspected of witchcraft, 
but each has indicated that at other times other persons are accused, and 
also that the actual division does not take place until after the death of the 
common leader. One does not find in their work a picture of a direct accusa- 
tion followed immediately by a secession. “The accuser was using a legitimate 
form of attack which absolved him from unwanted obligations’ does not 
adequately summarize the stories that they tell, let alone the conclusions 
that they draw; these are more satisfactorily epitomized in Dr Douglas’s 
later statement that ‘what happens when an accusation has been made 
depends on the state of community politics’. This generalization too needs 
to be extended to read ‘who is accused depends, etc.’ 

Dr Douglas cites the historians’ material against the assertion of many 
anthropologists that in Africa fears of witchcraft have increased in the 
conditions of ‘social breakdown’ which have followed European penetration. 
If this were generally true of the process of incorporation of ‘folk societies’ 
into organizations of wider scale, one would expect, she argues, that witch- 
craft accusations would have flourished in England in just the period when 
Thomas shows that they were dying out. I share her scepticism about the 
increase of fears, though for different reasons; but her comparison scarcely 
allows for the fact that the social upheavals accompanying African urbaniza- 
tion have been far greater than anything that happened in sixteenth-century 
England, or that the intellectual ferment that Thomas describes had no 
counterpart in colonial history. In fact Thomas tells us that accusations 
increased after the Reformation, when ideas of ritual protection against evil 
were discredited, and so comes very close to one of the observations that 
Dr Douglas ridicules: that missionary teaching in Africa destroyed the 
belief in supernatural protection while leaving intact the belief in super- 
natural evil. The ‘crude functionalism’ here would seem to be the idea of a 
‘need’ for explanations of misfortune; Dr Douglas holds that there are 
societies which experience no such need. 

As Monica Wilson’ did so many years ago, Dr Douglas relates types of 
belief with types of social structure. She asks not only how different societies 
conceive witchcraft, but to what social categories they ascribe it, especially 
where a distinction is drawn between sorcery and witchcraft, or, as she 
prefers it, ‘magic’ and ‘internal psychic power to harm’. One distinction 
recorded by a contributor to the symposium, Esther Goody, comes from the 
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Gonja in northern Ghana. They ascribe sorcery to men, who use it in political 
competition, and witchcraft to women; and this is paralleled by Vansina’s® 
data on the Bushong in the western Congo. For the English material, as for 
some African peoples, the distinction has no significance. This theme is 
treated on somewhat different lines by Alan Harwood in Witchcraft, Sorcery 
and Social Categories among the Safwa. A section of this small population at the 
head of Lake Malawi interpret sickness as due to witchcraft or sorcery 
according as they ascribe it to the ill-will of a kinsman or an outsider to the 
kin group (usually an affine). In Barth’s terminology kinsmen are in an 
‘incorporative’ relationship, non-kinsmen in a ‘transactional’ one. Thus 
they form contrasted social categories. Any contrasted categories, he main- 
tains, could be treated in the same way, quarrels between members of the 
same category being supposed to lead to witchcraft, and those between 
members of different categories to sorcery. He instances the opposition 
between the sexes, or between members of different age-sets. We are cer- 
tainly entitled to ask for concrete cases before we agree to go along with this. 

The view that persons accused of witchcraft are often in a relationship to 
their supposed victim which is not clearly defined is more generally accepted, 
and is cited by Thomas and Macfarlane as an explanation of the English 
cases. In the sixteenth century, they remark, the specific obligations of lords 
of the manor towards women without support had lapsed, and the universal 
duty of Christian charity towards the poor was being questioned. The old 
women whose requests were refused thought they had a justified grudge, 
and the householder who had refused one had a guilty conscience—one of 
the classic situations for suspicion of witchcraft in Africa, though not the 
one that precedes a division of village or kin-group. Whereas the decline in 
prosecutions can be explained by the rejection of the whole idea of witchcraft 
in educated circles, they find the reason for the decrease in accusations in the 
recognition that the care of the poor was the responsibility of parish officials 
and not of private individuals. 

Two of our classic authorities in this field, Monica Wilson’ and John 
Middleton,? have shown that the same mystical power that witches are 
believed to possess may be used by others as a legitimate sanction. Harwood 
found this to be true also of the Safwa, and he argues that Evans-Pritchard’s 
material on the Zande, if carefully analysed, leads to the same conclusion. 
He suggests that ‘the power to act and not be seen’ will be found to be always 
morally neutral; moral judgments concern the use of it. Some essays in the 
symposium support his view. Pitt-Rivers writes of the Chiapas Indians in 
Mexico: ‘A fine line distinguishes the legal punishment meted out by a 
spiritual guardian from the malevolence of a witch’. Esther Goody shows 
how in West Africa, and Anthony Forge how in the New Guinea Highlands, 
supposedly lethal medicines are legitimately used in political competition. 

There are some distinctions to be drawn here, however. It may be possible 
to demonstrate that the power supposed to be active in witchcraft is always 
considered to be neutral; certainly it often is. But the action that is designated 
as witchcraft is adjudged to be evil by the fact that it is so designated, assum- 
ing that the language provides such a concept; and it seems that even among 
the Safwa, with their name itonga for the neutral power, a man is only called 
‘a man of ionga’ if he uses this power in an illegitimate way. In the records 
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we have of comment on supposed witches, it does not seem that people say, 
‘He uses his power wrongly’. This may be what they imply, but they seem 
more likely to say, ‘He has bewitched so-and-so’, or, in general terms, ‘He 
is a witch’. And in using this designation they classify somebody along with 
the hideous fantasy beings, also called ‘witches’, whose attributes symbolize 
all that is evil. Certainly we have not enough records of actual conversations 
about suspicions of witchcraft. But I do not think the idea that the word 
‘witch’, as opposed to ‘witchcraft’, connotes something evil can be explained 
away as an ethnocentric misconception. Moreover, Harwood is in error 
when he accuses older anthropologists of failing to see that harmful magic 
(sorcery) can be used for social as well as anti-social ends. This was taken 
for granted by Malinowski’s first pupils, and is substantiated by, for example, 
Gunther Wagner’s detailed account of Luyia magic (not to mention the 
thief-catching devices described in Thomas’s book). Malinowski bimself 
recorded that Trobriand chiefs maintained their position in part because 
they were believed to employ sorcery against their enemies, and expected 
us to find it similarly used in support of authority in other continents. We 
were aware too that persons who could detect sorcerers were suspected of 
sharing their power; I came up against (and put on record) this fact in a 
much too superficial study of the Ganda. 

Several contributors to the symposium discuss the status of confessions. 
Thomas, as Michelet did before him, believes that some people really 
thought they had entered into league with the devil; and of course there is 
no doubt that many tried to practise sorcery. In those societies where it is 
taken for granted that anyone may have the innate power of witchcraft 
without knowing it, whoever has felt resentment may agree, when accused, 
that he or she must be guilty; it must be remembered that many accusations 
are based on a supposed supernatural means of detection. The most striking 
instances in this book come from the western Cameroons. The Bangwa, as 
Robert Brain tells us, believe that children may be witches, and of course 
the children themselves believe this. They share with many other peoples 
the notion that the witch roams at night in animal form, and if the were- 
animal is injured its possessor will be found in the morning to be suffering 
from an analogous injury. Some illnesses of children are attributed to this 
cause, and then they must confess before they can hope to recover; they are 
pestered by adults to do so, and Brain’s description of the patient in a 
crowded noisy hut, assured that there will be no relief without conifession— 
and promised the chicken meal that accompanies the cleansing ceremony 
of a confessed witch—makes it easy to say why they do. How can they know 
what was going on while they were asleep? It is a commonplace fact that 
medieval confessions were obtained by torture, but there is more to be said 
of them, as is shown in Delcambre’s article already referred to. Rather like 
the Bangwa, the judges in Lorraine believed that a witch who denied her 
crime would be eternally damned, and sought to save her from a fate which, 
as we sometimes forget, they genuinely believed awaited her. There is a 
curious parallel here with the notion of Kenya authorities that men who 
had taken the Mau Mau oath could not be freed from its sinister psycho- 
logical consequences unless they confessed. 

Among the Banyang, of whom Malcolm Ruel writes, the explanation of 
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every serious illness is that the sufferer’s were-animal has been ‘caught’ by 
the cult agency responsible for the detection of witchcraft. The patient 
cannot hope to recover without full confession, and friends and kinsmen 
urge him ‘Do you want to die? It is in your hands’. Confessions then are not 
admissions of responsibility for a specific illness supposedly inflicted on some- 
one else; they are often statements of ‘a kind of blanket guilt’, though they 
may be remembered afterwards in a more specific form. 

Harwood’s ethnographic data indicate that persons suspected of witch- 
craft are expected to confess and be reconciled with the victim. Elsewhere, 
for example among the Nyakyusa, this is the ideal behaviour of those who 
have made someone sick by justified anger, but cases are not quoted. As 
was mentioned earlier, Safwa believe that kinsmen bewitch one another; 
that is to say, when the source of an illness is sought, people consider what 
quarrels the patient has been involved in, and ascribe it to witchcraft if 
the most significant one seems to have been with a kinsman. General 
opinion is confirmed by a diviner, and the suspect is then invited to attend 
a second divination. Harwood’s records show that this is sometimes followed 
by a reconciliation, but he does not specifically mention confession. To 
appear and not indignantly repudiate the result of the divination seems to 
be enough. At this second divination the mwavi ordeal drink was formerly 
administered-——in one sentence Harwood says ‘to the assembled members of 
the patrilineage’, and in the next ‘to all suspects’, While admitting the 
difficulty under which we all labour of discovering what actually used to 
happen, he suggests that ‘the ordeal was used less with the intention of test- 
ing culpability than of eliciting a confession and providing a situation in 
which a suspect could demonstrate his unity with his patrilineal kin and 
thus effect a reconciliation among them’. He records one case in which 
property claims were settled after a divination indicating witchcraft. This 
seems to run counter to the general view that the grudges held to issue in 
witchcraft concern situations in which there are no precise rights to be 
claimed. 

It remains to mention the reader, Witchcraft and Sorcery, edited by Mar- 
wick. This combines with standard material one or two less well-known 
items, such as J. R. Crawford’s discussion of the occasions for, and direction 
of, accusations, and Marwick’s own comparison of the data from Africa 
and New Guinea. 

Where are we to go next? Two of the books tell us. “The old paradigm’, 
says Dr Douglas, ‘has served its purpose’, and now the field is open to 
investigation by other disciplines than ours. She warns the historians—or 
rather she says they ‘need not be warned’—against slavishly copying our 
methods and conclusions; and one wonders if she is rejecting what the rest 
of us have supposed to be the confirmation of our theories by additional data. 
She recommends a classification of beliefs in relation to social structure, 
beginning with those that are not activated in suspicions and accusations 
but remain on the fantasy level, and distinguishing those which picture the 
witch as an outsider and those which see him as the enemy within. Beidelman 
in his contribution to the same volume bids us pay more attention to ‘the 
delusional aspects of behaviour associated with witchcraft and sorcery’, and 
suggests the value of comparisons between witchcraft beliefs and ‘our own, 
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often non-rational, notions of mental illness and treatment as explanatory or 
expiatory devices’, The widespread belief in were-animals should lead us 
to consider the whole field of animal categories, as many anthropologists 
are doing in the study of ethnoscience. Here he comes near to Harwood, who 
is also a practitioner of cognitive anthropology, but who is concerned with 
the narrower question how it is that a single society can believe in both 
witches and sorcerers, and gives the answer that they provide ‘categories 
symbolizing deviance’. He rightly points out that we shall get nowhere if we 
insist that nothing can be called witchcraft unless it corresponds at all points 
with what the Zande mean by it; but it is a long time since most of us gave 
up doing that. The new direction, then, seems to be towards the study of 
belief systems as reflections of social systems. For Dr Douglas the corollary 
would seem to be that we have had all we need of stories telling how political 
contests are fought through accusations of witchcraft, while Harwood begs 
for more of them. I think their interest may not yet be exhausted. 
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Herbert Spencer: the Evolution of a 
Sociologist 
F. D. Y. Peel Heinemann Educational 


Books 1971 338 pp. £3°50 


“Who now reads Spencer?’ The sentence 
becomes more famous and its rhetorical 
assumption more laughable as the num- 
ber of books on that idiosyncratic gentle- 
man-—with his illness, his ear-mufis, his 
infinite capacity for taking his own kinds 
of pains—grows, and, as the vast influ- 
ence he exerted comes increasingly to be 
seen. Here is yet another book on him, 
and one with a difference; its character 
being best indicated by its sub-title. 
Though offering a selective account of 
Spencer’s ideas, it is really an essay in 
the sociology of knowledge: seeking to 
place the origin, development, influence, 
and ‘eclipse’ of these ideas within the 
complex currents of thought, the social 
conditions and changes, the political 
movements, of Spencer’s time. At the 
same time, it offers a particular view 
as to the most worthwhile way of appre- 
ciating sociological theories. It is an 
interesting book, engaging and arguable 
throughout, and therefore difficult to 
assess. 

An account of Spencer’s life is given 
which will be of value to those who do 
not know the Autobiography, and Dun- 
can’s Life and Leiters. Two subsequent 
chapters portray the changing nature of 
late 18th, and roth century society, 
dealing with such elements as Wesley 
and the changing character of Method- 
ism, Unitarianism, Utilitarianism, nine- 
teenth-century radicalism, etc., making 
clear Spencer’s roots and the influences 
within which his work took shape. These 
chapters are detailed and worthwhile. 
Four following chapters are then de- 
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voted to some of Spencer’s central ideas 
—his concept of evolution, the organic 
analogy, the military/industrial typology 
of societies, etc.; the author explicitly 
setting aside (to my mind a great pity) 
what Spencer had to say in his com- 
parative studies about particular institu- 
tions: the family, religion, social dis- 
tinctions, political institutions, and the 
like. 

These accounts contain much that is 
good, including some welcome correc- 
tions of prevailing misconceptions, such, 
for example, as the one that Spencer 
simply translated the biological concept of 
evolution into sociological analysis: an. 
error that is fixed like rock in the minds 
of some critics. But, somehow, Spencer’s 
own ideas do not come out clearly and 
satisfactorily. For example; all his 
elements of explanation in evolution—the 
instability of the homogeneous, the 
multiplication of effects, segregation, 
equilibration, dissolution, etc.—never 
come out clearly; and it is impossible to 
assess his account of the changing forms 
of social institutions and societies unless 
these elements are clearly understood. 
Similarly, it is never clear that Spencer 
set up the military/industrial typology 
as a second mode of classifying societies 
(in addition to that based upon ‘degrees 
of aggregation’). The understanding of 
this ‘dichotomy’ is sought in all kinds of 
background elements, whilst neglecting 
the simple one that it was a direct out- 
come of Spencer’s institutional analysis: 
the construction of two types, each of 
which emphasised the dominance of one 
of the two major institutional complexes 
(the ‘distributive? complex being a 
rather subordinate third), The discus- 
sion of Spencer’s organic analogy also 
suffers ambiguity by being contrasted 
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with the analogy of the ‘machine’. 
But this juxtaposition is better 
thought of in terms of a choice to be 
made between the kind of ‘system’ used 
in mechanics, and that used in biology 
(to analyse the ‘organism’) with regard 
to its relevance for the analysis of dis- 
tinctively social systems. Pareto, for 
example, discusses this very clearly when 
deciding which ‘systems’ model he 
thinks most appropriate for analysing 
the conditions of social equilibrium. 
But these are only indicative points, and 
many others could be mentioned, as 
well as one or two minor inaccuracies 
which carry questionable interpretations. 
In general, the discussion of ideas in 
relation to complexities of social back- 
ground seems to result in a certain lack 
of incisiveness. 

Following all this, Dr Peel then dis- 
cusses the ‘eclipse’ of Spencer and the 
development of a newly orientated 
sociology of the 18gos, and cogitates 
upon the explanation of this. Without in 
any way disparaging this section, one 
can only say that it is intensely arguable 
at every turn; so much so that to select 
any point at all is almost bound to be 
misleading’ as to Dr Peel’s position—a 
thing which must be borne in mind. It 
is suggested, for example, that the notion 
of evolution lost much of its relevance 
during the 1890s and after. But, of 
course, the concept of evolution in 
sociology (whatever one thinks oneself 
as to its correctness or utility) did mot 
decline. It is not only that the greater 
_part of British sociology and anthro- 
pology from the turn of the century up 
to Radcliffe Brown in the °4os rested 
-upon it (even the sociographers—Bran- 
ford, Geddes, etc.—worked within its 
context), as did a great deal of American 
sociology (even the very precise socio- 
psychological conceptualizations of men 
like Cooley and Mead), but also Durk- 
heim accepted it, Pareto accepted it, 
Weber accepted it—and all (bearing in 
mind the ‘professional’ reviewers who 
make their ‘crisp’ statements in weekly 
papers like New Society to the effect that 
this is only ‘tracing interesting parallels’) 
in a very thorough-going way. It is said, 


for example, that Durkheim ‘reverted 
to an archaic and pre-evolutionary 
method’ in classifying social facts as to 
whether they were ‘normal’ or ‘patho- 
logical’, But any reading of Durkheim 
must show that this very distinction was, 
for him, and in the most intimate sense, 
part and parcel of his notion of social evolu- 
tion. The distinction could, indeed, 
according to Durkheim himself, only be 
objectively recognized and ascertained 
within that context. In discussing this 
and many other points, Dr Peel rightly 
and searchingly questions some inter- 
pretations of this supposedly distinctive 
sociology of the 1890s—such as that of 
Talcott Parsons—and all one can say in 
a brief review is that, in all kinds of 
ways, these are seen to be the desperately 
insufficient interpretations that they are. 

In this book, then, Dr Peel is admir- 
ably clear and careful in stating the 
self-imposed range of his argument. 
Within these defined bounds, his study 
is clear, detailed, and of much interest. 
As an essay in the sociology of know- 
ledge, however, it leaves one discon- 
tented. First, neither Spencer’s ideas nor 
their relation to social factors seem dealt 
with to a point where anything seems 
really to have been clinched. But 
secondly, one is left with a much larger 
sense of how inadequate our knowledge 
of the growth of sociology within society 
over the past 200 years or so still is, 
and how many entrenched misconcep- 
tions and shallow interpretations still 
stand as obstacles in the way. In point- 
ing to this, however, this book is obvi- 
ously of value. It scrutinizes at least one 
major sociologist and his work not only 
in terms of his ideas, but also bio- 
graphically, within the changing society 
of his time, and this itself is a very worth- 
while exercise. Carried out for other 
important thinkers, it would be all to 
the good. Our insufficient understanding 
of the growth of our science would be 
greatly deepened and corrected. Dr 
Peel quotes Whitehead’s saying (as 
famous a sentence among sociologists as 
the one with which we began) that: ‘a 
science which hesitates to forget its 
founders is lost.’ It is no doubt true that 
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we should leave our founders behind, in 
the sense of trying to move beyond 
them, but, besides the cautionary reflec- 
tion that this might be no small feat, it 
is not a bad idea to have made their 
acquaintance first. This book—and just 
because one wants to argue so much 
about it—will be a stimulating help 
towards this end. 

Ronald Fletcher 


Understanding Everyday Life: 
Toward the Reconstruction of 
Sociological Knowledge 

Jack D. Douglas Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1971 358 pp. £4'20 


Ethnomethodology, with the publication 
of this collection of essays edited by the 
prolific Jack Douglas, is becoming a 
public vice, having been for so long a 
private one: given that vice is nice, that’s 
all to the good. This collection is equal 
in importance to Garfinkel’s ‘Studies’, 
for an understanding of the Ethno- 
methodological movement. Fourteen 
substantial pieces by some of the most 
important figures communicate a sense 
of activity and development on both 
empirical and theoretical fronts. On the 
debit side it must be mentioned that the 
musclebound Germanic prose-style Gar- 
finkel inherited from Parsons appears in 
a/number of the contributions. Most of 
- them, however, are clear and readable. 
Douglas’ introduction (ch. 1) imposes a 
suspect coherence on a movement which 
is, arguably, fragmenting into varying 
species of philosophy, linguistics and 
interaction analysis; while John Heeren’s 
(ch. 2) analysis of Schutz’s sociology of 
knowledge is slight and uncritical. An 
element of light relief is provided by 
Denzin’s (ch. 11, p. 284) implication 
that Ethnomethodology uses the ‘docu- 
mentary method’. As Zimmerman and 
Weider point out (ch. 12) this method 
is the sociologist’s topic, not his resource. 
Zimmerman’s other joint contribution, 
with Pollner (ch. 3) elaborates on this 
distinction and on what is involved for 
the sociologist in treating ‘the everyday 
world as a phenomenon’ instead of 
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trading on its presumed objective exist- 
ence. Blum and McHugh, in their 
critiques of positivism and correspond- 
ence theories of truth (ch. 13 and 14), 
develop the philosophical issues involved 
in this, while Zimmerman (ch. 9) 
develops the more concrete issues in- 
volved in a study of how bureaucratic 
rules are used. Dialogues with syntactic 
and semantic theories feature in import- 
ant papers by Cicourel and Weider 
respectively, And that wing of the move- 
ment influenced by Harvey Sack’s de- 
tailed description and analysis of ordin- 
ary language use is well represented in 
the papers by Turner and Speier. That 
the latter is in the process of losing his job 
because of his Ethnomethodological pro- 
clivities indicates that this vice, private 
or public, is not yet officially tolerated. 
This book may not increase profes- 
sional sociological tolerance of Ethno- 
methodology, but it will certainly in- 
crease a~professional sociological interest 
in it. 
Maurice Roche 
London School of Economics 


Status Passage 

Barney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1971 

vi + 205 pp. £3°25 


For some time, Glaser and Strauss have 
been busily demonstrating a particular 
methodological stance based upon theory 
generation and exploration through the 
comparative method, and this book 
could be seen as the culmination of that 
enterprise. Presumably they hope it is 
the end of the beginning and that others 
will follow in their path. 

Their research programme stresses 
the need for theory to be ‘grounded’ in 
data, highlighting two kinds of grounded 
theory—substantive, devoted to empirical 
areas such as nursing, and formal, devoted 
to conceptual areas such as deviance. 
To date, we have been given examples 
of grounded substantive theory through 
the case studies of awareness and status 
passages which ‘emerged’ during their 
study of dying patients in hospital, but 
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this is the first glimpse that we have of 
what a grounded formal theory actually 
looks like. And is it a promise fulfilled? 

Certainly this type of theory, in com- 
mon with the work of Goffman and 
friends, is not what we have typically 
come to expect of a theory. Gone are 
the sweeping generalizations and gran- 
deur of design that stir the intellectual 
spirit, and gone are the systematic 
formulations of a logico-deductive pro- 
positional system that provide materials 
for theory falsifiers for years to come. In 
their place, the authors modestly sug- 
gest that a theory should be viewed as an 
ongoing process, not an end product, that 
it should be presented in a form that 
makes it amenable to easy modification, 
and that it should possess the maximum 
of fit and relevance to the actual world. 
To meet these goals, the theory is pre- 
sented as a series of hints, preliminary 
frameworks and exploratory hypotheses 
surrounded by a sprinkling of examples 
drawn from everyday life and a limited 
range of socialization studies. 

What does the theory actually tell us? 
The introductory chapter—previously 
published—is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all as it shows how some of the 
most exciting recent analyses of status 
passages—Goffman’s mental patients, 
Becker’s medical students, Davis’s polio 
patients and Garfinkel’s degradation 
ceremonies—are sadly limited because 
they consider only a few out of a wide 
range of potential properties involved in 
such passages. They need ‘densification’, 
and to assist this the authors provide a 
preliminary list of seventeen properties 
that could be considered. The core of 
the book then devotes a chapter each to 
six of these properties: reversibility, 
temporarility, shape, circumstantiality, 
desirability and links with other passages 
(multiple passages). In each chapter, 
the message is perhaps a laborious one 
that will only be of interest to research 
workers who are looking for guides. 

Finally the authors attempt to show 
how their theory can be extended and 
developed by reference back to a sub- 
stantive field—social mobility. 

In.all, two kinds of sociologist will 


probably find this book useful: those 
who are interested in problems of status 
changes, and those who have taken 
Glaser and Strauss as methodological 
prophets. The former will no doubt find 
a series of guiding probes for a wide 
range of research tasks, although if they 
are not sympathetic to the interactionist 
perspective the insights will be strictly 
limited. The latter will have the bigger 
task. For they will have to decide, on 
the basis of the example before them, 
whether the generation of grounded 
formal theory is a useful long term 
research strategy for social scientists. 
This does not necessarily mean accepting 
the neo-inductivist position in full, but 
it does mean accepting that the central 
task of the sociologist is to develop theory 
that is relevant, modifiable, workable 
and that fits the everyday world. Seen 
by this criterion, and as part of a process 
of theory work that remains uncompleted, 
this book is promising indeed. 

Ken Plummer 


Enfield College of Technology 


Nationalism in Asia and Africa 
Elie Kedourie London Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson 1971 573 pp. £3 Paperback 
£125 


In many ways, this is a continuation of 
Professor Kedourie’s well-known Nation- 
alism. The present volume only claims 
to be a collection of readings, edited by 
Kedourie with an Introduction, but in 
fact the Introduction, 147 pages long, is 
comparable in length with his earlier 
work and is a very serious study in its 
own right. The readings are valuable, 
but the Introduction is much more than 
this name would imply. It displays the 
brilliance we have come to expect from 
him, a strong sense of social reality 
blended with a great flair for ideas. He 
has not in any fundamental way changed 
his mind: but whereas his first study of 
nationalism was an interpretation of 
what he considered to be essentially 
European ideas from the viewpoint of 
someone sensitive to the social realities 
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of the regions where those ideas would 
not fit, the present study explicitly con- 
centrates on the diffusion of nationalism 
to Africa and Asia, as the title implies. 
Kedourie’s great merit is of course that, 
unlike most writers on nationalism, he 
does not take any of its doctrines or 
assumptions at face value. Indeed he 
has succeeded in shocking many of us 
out of doing the same. About this nega- 
tive achievement there can be no doubt. 
But there is the question of a positive 
alternative. If we are not to see nation- 
alism in its own terms, how are we to 
view it? 

In the present volume, Kedourie 
attempts to eliminate rival theories of 
nationalism, in addition to the demoli- 
tion job on nationalism’s own presenta- 
tion of itself. For instance, he attacks the 
Hobson/Lenin economic theory of im- 
perialism, on the way to considering the 
associated reactive theory of nationalism. 
Now it is of course easy to show that 
there is no neat or absolute correlation 
between imperial expansion and the 
export of surplus capital. But the fact 
that in some cases, there was no need to 
protect overseas investments by a colonial 
occupation, and that in other cases, 
strategic or preemptive occupations of 
territory were independent of narrowly 
local economic considerations, does not 
really refute the theory. I am not myself 
an adherent of that theory, but if it is not 
sound, I should still like to know just 
how the economic and the political pre- 
eminence of Europe in the nineteenth 
century were connected. In other words, 
if that theory is not correct, I should like 
to see a better one. It is here that 
Kedourie seems to vacillate between 
attempting to offer one, and coming 
close to the position that no sociological 
theory can be true, that historical situa- 
tions are irredeemably unique. 

The present reviewer may perhaps be 
forgiven for also discussing Kedourie’s 
critical comments on his own theory of 
nationalism. It is quite true, as Kedourie 
says, that poverty does not in general 
or necessarily create discontent. But 
poverty in the context of industrial ex- 
pansion and associated with social up- 
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rooting does create discontent. It is quite 
true that Poles, Italians or Czechs were 
not necessarily poorer than their Rus- 
sian, Prussian or Austrian masters. But 
the point is that the poor of the dominant 
nationalities could identify with, and 
hope to rise into, the rich and ruling 
stratum of their societies. For those who 
are both poor and belong to dominated 
ethnic groups, the prospect is less good, 
whilst the advantages of secession, and 
the acquisition of a monopoly over the 
posts in a bureaucracy, are obvious to 
their leaders. It is also true that dispersed 
trading populations such as Jews, Greeks 
or Armenians may often be wealthier 
than were their political rulers; but this 
does not exclude the fact that in con- 
ditions of industrial mobility, it may 
become necessary or desirable for them 
to opt for a territorial national state. 
The original theory explicitly covered 
these more complex cases. 

It is characteristic of Professor Ked- 
ourie’s general position that he under- 
estimates the fundamental nature of the 
process nowadays known as ‘economic 
development’. He says ‘If people have 
wants which they are eager to satisfy 
—and this surely is the mainspring of 
economic growth—it is only by applying 
their ingenuity, inventiveness and 
capacity for labour to precise and specific 
tasks that they may hope, with luck, to 
satisfy these wants. Material wants and 
their satisfaction have no obvious con- 
nection with an ideology like nation- 
alism . . .' But what is known as economic 
growth has relatively little connection 
with ‘wants which people are eager to 
satisfy’. It is much more fundamental 
than that. It is a matter of a radical 
jump from possessing one kind of want or 
identity to a completely different kind, 
where the second one is only made pos- 
sible by applied science and industrial 
production. It is true that this funda- 
mental transformation is sometimes 
aided along its way by desire for more 
goods, but the very idea that life can be 
improved materially and perpetually 
already constitutes a fundamental 
change, which separates modern from 
pre-industrial man. 
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In many ways, the questions of 
method raised by Professor Kedourie’s 
approach are more fundamental and 
hence more interesting than the specific 
points of fact with which they are con- 
nected. Kedourie’s attempted demolition 
jobs on other people’s theories are ex- 
cellent and interesting exercises in the 
comparative method. One may dis- 
agree with his conclusions in specific 
cases, but there is nothing wrong with 
the approach as such and indeed the 
tool is handled admirably. But the ques- 
tion is—is the comparative method only 
a demolition tool, or could it possibly 
also yield, in the end, a true theory? 

Or one might put this point in another 
way. Kedourie attempts to destroy the 
theoretical structures erected by others 
to explain the phenomenon in question. 
But if they erected the wrong structures, 
is there a true one? Or is it, as he some- 
times seems to hint, that history is 
simply the matter of an unpredictable 
interplay between human choice, acci- 
dent and circumstance? In practice, 
Kedourie cannot help coming very close 
to formulating theories of his own, if 
indeed he does not formulate them out- 
right. One tendency, inherent in his 
approach and already familiar from his 
previous work, is to overrate the role 
of ideas. If nationalism is not inherent 
in the social situation of the people whom 
it has smitten, it must then be the fault 
of those who invented the ideas and 
spread them. This seems profoundly un- 
satisfactory. Ideas and intellectuals may 
perhaps be the virus, but we really want 
to know why so many have been vulner- 
able to this particular virus—especially 
as those who spread it would so often 
have preferred to spread quite a differ- 
ent one, 

Another quasi-theory which Kedourie 
approaches is the stress on the unwilling- 
ness of Europeans to allow individuals 
from the conquered colonial races to 
become assimilated into the ruling class. 
But this point is itself better explained 
in terms of one of the theories which 
Kedourie tries to reject. In his own 
schema, it appears as an arbitrary fact. 

The basic methodological problem of 


this approach also manifests itself through 
its normative stance. The general ap- 
proach endeavours, in principle, to 
avoid prescription; but in fact, this is a 
committed, not to say passionate book. 
Kedourie’s dislike of nationalistic secular 
millenarianism is strong and evident and 
indeed gives his work its distinctive 
flavour. How is this very strongly norma- 
tive and evaluative attitude made com- 
patible with the general approach? It 
seems to me that it tacitly assumes a 
kind of ‘normal state’, in which people 
go about their business and rulers rule, 
unhampered by general doctrines or the 
belief in the perfectibility of human life— 
so that then nationalism and meliorism 
can be condemned, and indeed are con- 
demned, as deviations from that normal- 
ity. But by what authority can one 
decree that non-doctrinal or non- 
ideological politics are normal? It is by 
no means obvious that they are in any 
kind of statistical sense normal, nor that 
it would prove much if they were. 

In some curious way, Professor Ked- 
ourie at one point almost resembles the 
romantics of the Third World to whom 
he is so opposed. Where they curse the 
West for unleashing capitalism and 
oppression, Kedourie comes close to 
cursing it for unleashing political ideas. 
And, with particular irony, given the 
criticisms which are sometimes mis- 
takenly levelled at him, this attitude 
actually leads him to idealize Islam 
and the Muslim world. Anxious to 
damn the European tradition, with its 
stress on homogeneity within the political 
unit, he contrasts it with a tolerant and 
pluralistic Islam. Now it is true that, 
through the circumstances of its incep- 
tion, Islam does contain special pro- 
visions for the toleration of certain 
ennumerated religious minorities. It is 
also true that the political unit, which 
constituted the paradigm of the Muslim 
state for most of those living on its 
territory, the Ottoman Empire, did run 
a remarkably diversified and religiously 
tolerant system. But Kedourie’s tacit 
equation of Islam with the Ottomans is 
rather insular. The Muslims in India 
were not tolerant of Hindus. The Sunni 
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homogeneity of certain Muslim areas, 
such as large parts of what is now Soviet 
Central Asia, or North and, West Africa, 
were not the consequences of peaceful 
persuasion, 

Despite or because of the disagree- 
ments it provokes, this book will be an 
essential text for students of nationalism. 

Ernest Gellner 
LS.E. 


Kinship and Culture 
Francis Hsu (ed.) Chicago Aldine 1971 
viii + 510 pp. $12°50 


In 1965 Professor Hsu propounded a 
general hypothesis about kinship, and 
in the following year the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation paid it the unusual honour 
of a symposium at the Burg Wartenstein 
conference centre. The present dense 
and demanding volume is the result. It 
consists of an, introduction by Hsu, 
eighteen papers addressed to one or 
other aspect of the hypothesis, and a 
concluding retrospect by the editor. 

The papers are divided into four 
parts: “Theoretical Explorations’— 
Marion Levy, Paul Bohannan; ‘Ethno- 
graphic Explorations’—Igor Kopytoff 
(Suku, Congo), Frederick Barth (Middle 
East), Alan Howard (Fiji and Rotuma), 
Robert Hunt (Mexico), Thomas Rohlen 
(Fikopia and China), Ronald Berndt 
(Gunwinggu and ‘Murngin’), Eric de 
Dampierre (Nzakara), William Newell 
(India and China), Takao Sofue (Japan); 
‘Methodological Explorations’-—Fred 
Strodtheck, Robert Edgerton; and ‘De- 
velopmental Explorations’-—James Fern- 
andez (Bantu), Anthony Wallace (Iro- 
quois), Klaas van der Veen, Talcott 
Parsons, Francis Hsu. 

As an example of academic collabora- 
tion the volume is impressive, and. as a 
repository of analytical and ethno- 
graphical exercises it is worth a place in 
any anthropological library. The theor- 
etical outcome, expectably, is rather 
more difficult to report on. 

The hypothesis itself, in ‘skeletal form’, 
runs as follows: 
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The dominant attributes of the domin- 
ant dyad in a given kinship system 
tend to determine the attitudes and 
action patterns that the individual in 
such a system develops towards other 
dyads in this system as well as towards 
his relationships outside of the system. 


This is a compressed, and inevitably 
slightly obscure, statement of a more 
comprehensive theoretical view, but 
certain aspects present themselves clearly 
enough, The hypothesis bears an obvious 
affinity to Radcliffe-Brown’s extensionist 
thesis of 1924, which Hsu cites approv- 
ingly in the opening lines of his intro- 
duction, and it shares with that thesis 
two premises which characterize a par- 
ticular approach to the study of society. 
First, it is a causal proposition, stating 
that one sector of social life concurrently 
determines others; secondly, it assumes 
that the causative sector of kinship can 
be unequivocally recognized in any 
society and can be directly compared 
with kinship in other societies. The 
details of Radcliffe-Brown’s thesis, and 
also the methodological implications of 
the premises, have been much contro- 
verted in anthropological debate, and 
Hsu’s related hypothesis seems therefore 
not immediately plausible. It is not sur- 
prising, either, that the precise inter- 
pretation of the hypothesis, and the 
means of its application to social facts, 
should preoccupy most of the contri- 
butors. Their final judgments, at any 
rate, display acceptations and analytical 
results which are by no means unanimous 
on either score. 

Most of the writers find grounds for 
unease, doubt, or rejection when they 
consider the exact specification of rela- 
tionships or the locus of dominance; a 
substantial number of them encounter 
empirical difficulties when they try to 
assess social facts in the terms of the 
hypothesis, and one author thinks that 
the grandiosity of the scheme makes it 
inapplicable; another investigator 
achieves some success with it, but com- 
plains nevertheless that a long series 
of fundamental questions have yet to 
be answered if the hypothesis is to 
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assume a satisfactory form; other con- 
tributors find the reductionism too 
severe, and maintain that adequate 
analysis demands coverage of the full 
range of relationships that are proper to 
each case, as well as a recourse to his- 
torical indications; and at some points 
Hsu’s own characterizations of certain 
societies or institutions are called into 
question, On the other hand, those con- 
tributors who come out in favour of the 
hypothesis do so either with significant 
qualification or in minimal terms (e.g., 
certain results are said to be ‘not incon- 
sistent with Hsu’s hypothesis’); and 
those who are most positive happen to 
be those who evidently think that the 
demonstration of consistency is equiva- 
lent to proof of determinacy. The most 
enthusiastic verdict, which states that 
the hypothesis has ‘unquestionable 
value’ as a programme for analysis (even 
though it ‘raises countless problems’), 
actually refers to it as a ‘metaphor’. 
Hsu’s own summing up of the pro- 
ceedings puts a rather more hopeful 
construction on the results, and his con- 
clusions about the tested cogency of his 
hypothesis are not exactly conclusive. 
But there is more than one way in 
which a theoretical proposition can be 
shown to be valuable. In this instance, 
the value of the hypothesis may perhaps 
best be gauged by the number and the 
professional quality of the scholars who 
thought it worth their examination; and 
since in doing so they have produced 
such solid and respectable pieces of 
work, independently of the bearing of 
these upon the hypothesis, then probably 
the advances thus effected are as good a 
satisfaction as may well be looked for. 
Rodney Needham 
Institute of Social Anthropology 
Oxford 


Student Life in a Class Society 
Joan Abbott Pergamon Press 1971 


xxiv + 641 pp. £4°25 


The social class background of university 
students has so far done little to explain 
their behaviour and performance. Many 


ingenious inquiries in America, and some 
in Britain, have succeeded only in 
confirming a null hypothesis. The inquiry 
under review is not ingenious; but it 
claims to dispose of a melting-pot theory 
of university life and to prove that 
‘social class is a significant factor in 
students’ social relations’. It does not. 

Other research has explored the 
possible connection between the social 
origins of students and their occupational 
values, levels of aspiration, educational 
values, academic achievement, drop-out 
rates, marginality, activism, and crises 
of identity. The connection is either non- 
existent or highly ambiguous. The 
statistical evidence that working-class 
students are especially prone to crises of 
identity, on account of their marginality, 
is too slight to be taken seriously; none 
has ever been advanced for the more 
serious charge that they fail to become 
enculturated and so deflect the university 
from its proper purposes. There are 
some indications that in mainly middle- 
class institutions (or academic depart- 
ments) their scholastic performance is 
superior to that of middle-class students 
—but by definition they were very 
exceptional working-class youngsters to 
gain entry at all. It is, indeed, their 
untypicality that bedevils all research in 
this field. 

There are indications in American 
research that the aspirations of working- 
class students are exceptionally high 
(although this reviewer’s research in 
England shows levels of aspiration linked 
closely to fields of academic specialization 
and not at all to social class background). 
There is evidence that students are not 
randomly distributed among different 
types of residential accommodation: 
middle-class students are over-repre- 
sented in hall. The present study provides 
further evidence on this score. But it is 
still obscure whether this results from 
selection or self-selection. There is pro- 
bably some social-class bias in preference 
for different types of university, although 
middle-class students with poor A-levels 
know they will be wise to prefer a 
technological university. Social class 
differences appear only when A-levels 
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are good; weak A-levels are a great social 
leveller. Activists seem to come dispro- 
portionately from liberal middle-class 
homes, but the most liberal middle-class 
home is impotent with mechanical 
engineers. Social class in universities has 
proved to be very elusive. If we are trying 
to explain the social behaviour of 
students, we are wise to start with some- 
thing simple and obvious like propin- 
quity. We shall probably end with it. 
The saving grace of Dr. Abbott’s volume 
is that it includes a chapter on ‘Spatial 
Factors in Social Relations’. 

But the heart of the book is elsewhere. 
The substance of this long work was in 
fact published in a short paper in this 
journal in 1965 (vol. 16, no. 3, pp. 206- 
220). It gives an account of research 
conducted between 1962 and 1965 in 
the universities of Edinburgh, Newcastle 
and Durham. In essence it reports the 
percentages of students who think that 
their friendships have been influenced 
by considerations of social class. Tiny 
percentages are treated with great 
solemnity (and never a test of signific- 
ance), although it is fully conceded that 
the social class origins of students are in 
any case heavily disguised. Cues are 
uncertain and confusing. As in many 
other inquiries students denied class 
consciousness, but Dr, Abbott perceives 
signs of ‘unconscious drift’? toward same- 
class association. 

The signs are less convincing in the 
book than in the journal article. The 
book does a major service by expanding 
a crucial statistical table. The fairly 
impressive statistic in the paper published 
in 1965 was that approximately 55 per 
cent of male students at Edinburgh and 
about 35 per cent at Newcastle and 
Durham ‘expressed themselves influ- 
enced in some way by considerations of 
social class when making friends of the 
same sex... .” We now discover that 
these percentages are a summation of 
two response categories; that in fact only 
18 per cent at Edinburgh, 10 per cent at 
Newcastle and a mere 5 per cent at 
Durham thought they were influenced 
by such considerations; but 37 per cent 
at Edinburgh, 31 per cent at Newcastle 
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and 29 per cent at Durham thought they 
were‘ possibly unconsciously’ influenced! 
It is on the basis of these percentages, 
presented in tables at the beginning of 
Chapter 7, that the author feels able to 
say: ‘Social class may “not matter” in 
certain situations but it nevertheless 
exists as a meaningful social category 
with which students identify. The 
statistical findings at the beginning of 
this chapter seem to show this conclu- 
sively’ (p. 269). 

In a research programme on student 
development and behaviour which the 
reviewer directed between 1965 and 1970 
no such social-class linkages appeared in 
sociometric studies of first-year students. 
(The crucial importance of first-year 
friendship groupings was properly 
stressed by Dr. Abbott and the students 
she interviewed.) The social class spread 
was sufficient in the university as a whole 
and in each faculty and department to 
allow any amount of unconscious drift 
into social-class clusters. It did not occur. 
There was no statistically significant 
social-class bias in friendship groups: the 
over-riding influence was membership 
of academic departments. This influence 
was especially strong among students 
living at home and in digs. Large halls 
of residence did little to moderate 
departmental influence, but small halls 
of residence forced students into relation- 
ships with others from different academic 
areas. Propinquity promoted by aca- 
demic departments and small halls of 
residence was decisive. 

Dr Abbott recognizes the power of 
‘spatial factors’, but in her analysis they 
may accentuate or diminish the influence 
of social class. In fact she does not have 
the data which would enable her to 
prove her point. There is no demon- 
stration anywhere in the book that 
friendships among students of the same 
social class occur more frequently than 
could be expected by chance. A very few 
students think they were influenced by 
‘class’; rather more think they may have 
been influenced ‘unconsciously’; none 
of them may have been able to recognize 
social class when they saw it. The danger 
is that this substantial volume will be 
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widely cited as evidence that our 
universities not only reflect but exacer- 
bate the social divisions and distinctions 
that exist outside them. It is not redeemed 
by the obligatory and breathless topical- 
ity of a section on student revolt—which 
was barely conceivable in the early 
sixties when the research on which this 
book is based was conducted. 
Frank Musgrove 
University of Manchester 


The Social Context of Modern 
English Literature 

Malcolm Bradbury Basil Blackwell 1971 
277 PP- £275 (£1°25 paper) 


The theme of Malcolm Bradbury’s book 
is an important one. It is no less than 
an examination of the social forces within 
English society which, since 1880, have 
led to crisis in its culture. This crisis is 
summed up in the terms ‘modernism’ 
and ‘modernization’. 

Modernism, argues Bradbury, arose 
at the end of the nineteenth century, 
expressed in writers such as George 
Moore, Hardy and Gissing. Their work 
embodies a profound sense of unease 
with modern society, with the forces of 
technology and the norms of efficiency 
and rationality. Society is no longer 
experienced as ‘the stable and secure 
culture’ of the earlier nineteenth cen- 
tury. The creative writer, reacting to this 
loss of community as well as the dis- 
coveries of Freud, the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, Planck’s quantum theory and 
the growing relativity of all thought, 
becomes increasingly marginal, both 
intellectually and socially. No longer 
certain of his role, his audience, the 
point of writing itself, he sees culture as 
‘a phenomenon to be witnessed without 
being internalised, assessed or related 
to human value’. Through the institu- 
tions of ‘mass society’ literature becomes 
‘less humanistic’ and profoundly proble- 
matical. Today television and the cinema 
have devitalized culture to the point of 
threatening its very survival. Literary 
culture becomes ‘an impersonal en- 
vironment’ in which the writer has lost 


‘the coherent literary community’ of 
the nineteenth century literary magazines 
and reviews ‘to appeal to, to test himself 
against, draw his sense of standards 
from’. In short, modernism and modern- 
ization imply a total loss of community. 

All this is familiar ‘Black Paper’ terri- 
tory. Like T. S. Eliot, Bradbury believes 
that democracy and equality ‘level out’ 
society and flatten cultural distinctions. 
Harold Robbins and Homer may sell 
side by side in today’s bookshops but 
while the paperback revolution has 
favoured the saleability of both types, it 
is the vast sales of the former genre 
which Bradbury sees as ‘blotting out’ 
the serious writer and ‘partly explains’ 
the decline in artistic innovation in the 
last forty years: the ‘masses’ are thus the 
real enemies of ‘culture’. 

Bradbury defends this thesis with stat- 
istics on the social background of writers, 
their earning potential, and publishing 
as an industry. This material is useful 
but too often mere description and the 
pointless listing of magazines and writers 
replace sociological analysis. These statis- 
tics tell us little of culture, of the effect 
which certain kinds of books, films, 
television programmes have on the 
individual. The ‘democratisation of cul- 
ture’ has clearly meant a wider reader- 
ship of the classics and modern writers 
such as Lawrence, Joyce and Eliot as 
well as contemporary authors such as 
B. S. Johnson, Doris Lessing and Samuel 
Beckett in sharp contrast to the ‘stable’ 
nineteenth-century culture in which 
50 per cent of the population were 
illiterate and the most popular authors 
for the middle-class reading market 
were those who simply titillated and 
and  entertained—-Ouida, Trollope, 
Marie Correlli. These writers have 
always dominated the literary culture 
precisely because publishing is an indus- 
try seeking profits. Great art and trash 
coexist necessarily within capitalist 
society. Thére is no evidence that the 
Victorian popular writers ‘blotted out’ 
the contemporary creative writer. 

More seriously, Bradbury defines his 
terms too loosely. Modernism and 
modernization seem to mean all that 
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has happened in literature and in 
society since 1880 and no attempt is 
made to define the difference between 
the ‘modernism’ of Dickens (the sense of 
city culture) and post-1880 writers, 
whose texts are used to illustrate a 
curious sense of social history in which 
imperialism, the rise of socialism and 
working class organization are wholly 
missing. There is, too, a total lack of 
method: bits and pieces are ripped 
randomly from literary texts to prove 
Bradbury’s conservative theme and there 
is no attempt to link the literary reflec- 
tions concretely with social structure. 
But the author has wisely warned his 
readers not to expect a ‘sociological 
work’ (p. xxii) and what we have is a 
dry and limited view of the English 
writer and his society. 
Alan Swingewood 
LSE. 


Family Interaction 
Ralph H. Turner Wiley 1970 x + 505 pp. 
£485 


Many British sociologists who profess an 
interest in the family treat it as a ‘black 
box’, seemingly caring little for what 
goes on inside. Their concern is with 
the external relations of families and so 
both kin and social network have pro- 
vided a continuing focus of interest. One 
of the few generalizations to have 
emerged from British sociology and cer- 
tainly one of the most quoted is that 
the structure of a family’s social net- 
work determines the conjugal relations 
of the spouses. As Harris states authorita- 
tively, the work of Bott ‘has made im- 
possible the proliferation of studies of 
the internal structure of the family which 
take no account of the social environ- 
ment’, This may be true in Britain but 
there are no references to Bott in the 
book under review. Turner’s text will 
then not get the immediate attention 
that it deserves for it is concerned prim- 
arily with what goes on within families 
and so is outside the concern of many 
sociologists of the family in this country 
—always excepting those at the Tavis- 
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tock of course, but they are going to 
shout ‘wot no Freud’ as he only gets two 
references. 

Turner’s approach is microsociological 
and is based on the assumption that the 
individual family is ‘a species of the 
genus of the small group’. His guiding 
questions are: to what extent does the 
family function in harmony or in con- 
flict; is the family able to reach decisions; 
how tightly or loosely bonded are the 
individuals that make up the family? As 
interaction is the medium through 
which bonding, decision-making and 
conflict occur, these topics together with 
socialization and the family as a system 
of roles make up most of the book. There 
is, unfortunately, a confusing multi- 
plicity of formulations between which 
it should be the task of a textbook to 
discriminate. Having discussed basic 
group processes Turner goes on to stress 
the peculiarities of the family that give 
these processes distinctive patterns which 
are unlike the patterns found in other 
groups. The family’s distinctiveness de- 
rives from the fact that ‘no other small 
social unit consists of male and female 
and at least one member who is a gener- 
ation younger . . . all family interaction 
is shaped by the peculiarities of inter- 
action between sexes and age groups’. 
Finally and briefly he looks at the ‘larger 
units’ that in his view most extensively 
influence the pattern of family organiza- 
tion—kinship and socioeconomic classes. 
This last section is disappointingly 
inadequate. 

Turner disarms the main criticism— 
that evidence is lacking for many of his 
assertions by claiming that ‘... the 
approach is paramount, and the book 
must be evaluated for its ideas more than 
its summarization of empirical work’. 
(Yet we are exposed again to all those 
dreadfully dreary and elderly rating and 
dating data.) He does emphasize though 
that he is dealing with actual social 
units rather than the idealized ones 
embodied in culture patterns, so the 
evidence for his many unsupported 
assertions is crucial. Nevertheless his 
assertions stand as provocative hypo- 
theses for future research. It is not 
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certain they will always be understood as 
such by his student readers. Turner 
frequently tells us why, when what we 
need to know is, who, how many, when, 
how often and boring things lke that. 
This book is, like so many American 
texts, appallingly and myopically ethno- 
centric, It is also expensive and but a 
partial introduction to the sociology of 
the family. And yet because it has a 
strong line it is preferable to the two 
other major American texts on the 
family, by Reiss and by Adams, pub- 
lished recently. 
Colin Bell 
University of Essex 


The Family and Its Future 
Katherine Elliott (ed.) J. & A. Churchill 


1970 230 pp. £3:00 


The title of this book is a traditional 
first-year examination question. “The 
Family’ is part of the core of most intro- 
ductory courses. Yet the lack of interest 
in it by professional sociologists in this 
country is evidenced by the fact that a 
B.S.A. study group on the family came 
into existence only eighteen months ago 
and is a relatively small group. Is 
attention now being directed towards 
the family because it is thought to be in 
danger of disappearing? The conclusions 
of most of the contributors to this Ciba 
Foundation symposium are that it is not 
disappearing but changing its form. The 
perspectives of sociologists, biochemists, 
psychologists, architects, psychiatrists, 
geneticists, anthropologists, and social 
administrators from seven countries 
provide a rich source of ideas about the 
present and the future of the family. 
Papers on recent family legislation, 
developments in contraception, and 
social change in general provoked good 
discussions on, inter alia, the responsi- 
bility of both sexes for the future of 
illegitimate children, the possible adop- 
tion of an over-arching ethic of self- 
realization, the real need for a female 
mother-figure and the distinction be- 
tween privacy and loneliness within the 
family environment. Two papers usefully 


pointing out the gaps in current family 
study were Derek Miller’s on the impor- 
tance to adolescents of extra-parental 
adults and Tavuchi’s on the many kinds 
of family relationships which are as yet 
under-researched, e.g. sibling relation- 
ships throughout the life cycle, relation- 
ships with in-laws and those between 
adult children and their parents. These 
gaps need to be filled for the benefit of both 
theoretical and applied understanding. 

Provocatively placed as the first paper 
was Robin Fox’s attempt to delineate 
the most basic ‘family’ unit—the mother- 
child bond or the male-female relation- 
ship. This paper raised fundamental 
questions about society’s insistence on 
the ‘God-given’ nature of the family but 
throughout the discussions the members 
of the symposium seemed cantent to 
allow these questions to lurk just beneath 
the surface when they should have 
fished them out and thoroughly ex- 
amined them. The impression of this 
reviewer was that some members were 
concerned with basic assumptions about 
the need for a family unit, its purpose 
and its functioning, while others were 
trying to improve or at least remould 
the current model in the light of social 
change while assuming that their values 
were shared by everyone else. 

The problem about reading symposia 
reports is that the direction of the dis- 
cussion seems to veer just when one is 
wanting to pursue a point further. On 
the whole, and perhaps inévitably, the 
quality of this book is patchy. It provides 
in one collection a number of stimulating 
ideas, but not surprisingly it fails to 
answer any of the more teasing questions 
about the future of the family. 

Marion P. Crawford 
University of Bristol 


Colonialism in Africa 1870-19605 
Vol II, Profiles of Change: African 
Society and Colonial Rule 

Victor Turner (ed) Cambridge 
University Press 1971 455 pp. £5 


This volume is the third in this impres- 
sive series on colonialism in Africa, The 
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contributions fall into two categories: 
case studies of particular peoples and 
more general surveys of particular 
aspects of social change. Despite the all- 
round level of competence of individual 
items; the total effect is something of a 
patchwork, It is a pity that the volume 
editor, V. W. Turner, uses his brief 
introduction only to make a few obvious 
methodological points about anthro- 
pology rather than to put forward some 
sort of integrating view of the problem 
of social change under colonialism. The 
only rationale for the monographic 
contributions seems to be that the six 
peoples thus treated are spread widely 
over Africa, They are all solid pieces of 
work, Middleton gives us a straight- 
forward account of the Lugbara under 
colonialism, Margaret Read one of the 
Ngoni of Malawi with special emphasis 
on education. Klein writes on two 
chieftaincies in Senegal and R. Cohen 
on Bornu, each dealing with indigenous 
pre-colonial states that endured the 
vicissitudes of incorporation into colonial 
political structures. Klein makes some 
interesting observations on how French 
policies worked out in practice. Cohen’s 
in particular is a very substantial piece of 
socio-historical analysis. Hilda Kuper 
discusses with subtlety the colour- 
categories used by the Swazi and shows 
how much more subtle they are than the 
simple stereotypes of the Europeans. 
Rigby analyses politics and leadership in 
`~ Ugogo (Tanzania) to show the gap 
between norms legally imposed by the 
Germans, British and TANU, and the 
norms of legitimate leadership in Gogo 
culture. 

The six general or comparative 
chapters are of much wider interest. 
Lucy Mair writes rather unremarkably 
on elites in West Africa and Buganda; 
F. B. Welbourn on African responses to 
Christian missions—this a rather uneven 
and incomplete survey. Southall writes 
on the effects of European imperialism 
on urban growth, mostly to argue that in 
pre-colonial times it was pernicious; but 
what his ideal of ‘urban living properly 
rooted in African culture’ would mean 
in a modern context is hard to say. 
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Elizabeth Colson contributes a rather 
short but beautifully clear and coherent 
piece on changing ideas of land tenure. 
Banton uses models drawn from Ameri- 
can race relations to good effect in a 
very useful comparative treatment (the 
most successful piece of comparative 
analysis in the book) of relations between 
Africans and Europeans. Gluckman 
develops his earlier work to put forward 
(with perhaps excessive, though illumi- 
nating, detours into medieval English 
history) an analysis of the interplay of 
coercion, mutual adjustments, cleavages 
and shared interests between social 
groups in Southern Africa. His conclu- 
sions are realistic but pessimistic. 

But one must reiterate that this book, 
prominent though it will be on reading 
lists, disappoints because it does not 
amount to more than the sum of its 
contributions. It is a good opportunity 
lost for a definitive survey of the signi- 
ficance of colonialism as a force of social 
change. 

J. D. Y. Peel 
L.S.E. 


The Classic Slum: Salford Life in 
the First Quarter of the Century 
Robert Roberts Manchester University 
Press 1971 xii + 219 pp. £2°64 


Robert Roberts grew up in a Salford 
slum—a village of thirty streets and 
alleys, huddled between two railway 
lines. Here his long-suffering mother 
kept a grocery store, forever balancing 
compassion for her customers’ poverty 
against the slender margin of profit. 
The Classic Slum is part-autobiography, 
part a recollection of village life, part 
social history. Roberts writes with 
humour and affection, but the world he 
recalls so vividly was drab and bleak. 
Fathers were petty tyrants, remote and 
harsh: mothers slaved obediently, strug- 
gling to hold the family above social dis- 
grace. Children, wretchedly taught, 
played their ancient games, and gathered 
whatever crumbs of entertainment Sun- 
day School threw their way. Households 
hung tenuously to their few symbols of 
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respectability, in and out of the pawn- 
shop as they continually pledged and 
redeemed their sparse possessions. Every 
article of furniture, every point of dress 
and conduct had its value in an elaborate 
code of status; and nothing escaped the 


appraisal of the matriarchy who end-., 


lessly defined and revised the ranking of 
each family. Curtains or newspaper in 
the windows, clogs or shoes, Catholic 
or Protestant, labourer or artisan, a prison 
record or sister on the streets ~“all helped 
to determine who was slipping, who was 
holding on. 

There was courage in this striving for 
respectability, but an implicit social sub- 
servience. The village deferentially voted 
Tory, and first heard of socialism and 
trade unions with contemptuous in- 
credulity. Men begged for work, too 
frightened of their bosses to assert any 
rights. The village was rousingly patrio- 
tic, and sang hearty, jingoistic anthems 
to the Empire on ceremonial occasions. 
War, not ideology, shook it from its 
repressive conformity. Housewives went 
to work, discovering a new independ- 
ence; the jealously guarded barriers 
between labourer and skilled artisan 
broke down; wages rose, and luxuries 
began to appear on the shelves of the 
little grocery shop. Husbands came back 
from the trenches more broad-minded 
and companionable to their children. 
The young people danced and danced, 
went rambling in the countryside, and 
asserted a new sexual freedom. Much 
of the old prudery went with the old 
subservience. By the nineteen-twenties, 
physically and psychologically, the vil- 
lage was breaking out of its old narrow 
world. 

The Roberts family was always a cut 
above the neighbourhood. For thirty- 
two years, Roberts’ mother longed to 
escape and his memories, perhaps, are 
coloured by a sense that they never quite 
belonged. He writes insistently against 
the romantic myths of the proletariat. 
His village was as politically, sexually 
and culturally unenlightened as the 
society which contained it—more so, 
for the most part, out of ignorance and 
poverty. But his book is above all a 


brilliant evocation of his childhood 
world and he does not pursue his socio- 
logical asides very far. It is a pleasure 
to read: the three awkwardly labelled 
appendices at the end, for instance, are 
each in themselves small literary master- 
pieces. 
Peter Marris 
Institute of Community Studies 


Recreation Research and Planning 
Thomas L. Burton Allen & Unwin 1971 


276 pp. £3°25 


Professor Burton is both editor and 
principal contributor to this symposium, 
which introduces a series of volumes on 
‘Urban and Regional Studies’ based 
mainly on work undertaken at the 
University of Birmingham. This book 
can be regarded as an introductary text 
by students seeking information on cur- 
rent trends in outdoor recreational 
activities. i 

Professor Burton has achieved more 
success as contributor than as editor. 
He gives a comprehensive review of 
twentieth-century developmental trends 
in the field of recreation, which will be 
of interest to those planning to meet the 
established growth in demand for cul- 
tural activities, social recreation, sports 
activities, holiday-making and country- 
side pursuits. Burton’s second chapter 
usefully enumerates and defines the 
functions of the agencies responsible for 
facilities in the area of recreation. The 
editor also contributes the last chapter 
of the book which contains self-admitted 
speculative predictions forecasting in- 
creased participation in certain types of 
activity e.g. winter sports, keep-fit, bingo, 
dancing and entertaining and a decline 
in participation in activities such as 
rugby, cricket, athletics and mass spec- 
tator sports. 

Further chapters worthy of mention 
are those submitted by N. J. Kavanagh 
and G, Brooke Taylor. N. J. Kavanagh 
contributes an original and interesting 
chapter on the economics of water 
recreation, The chapter, which is signifi- 
cant in its clarity and practical applica- 
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tion for planners, contains a checklist of 
factors to be considered by water 
developers. In a country where aquatic 
sports figure so highly in the develop- 
mental field this chapter is worthy of 
wide readership. 

Gerard Brooke Taylor in his article 
deals with the hierarchy of value judg- 
ments which are implied when dis- 
cussing the quality of leisure pursuits. 

The rest of the book could be more 
concise. Chapters in the sections on 
Recreation Planning and Recreation 
Research are repetitive, and most review 
the same modern research, factors influ- 
encing participation and twentieth- 
century plans for recreation. In a field 
where there are few hard facts available, 
it is understandable that the same refer- 
ences keep recurring in various chapters 
but the majority of contributions refer 
to the work of the American Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which is out of proportion to its 
relevance to modern Britain. 

Chapters describing the effects of 
planning for leisure, for both indoor and 
outdoor activities, in the New Towns are 
conspicuous by their absence. Planners 
looking for guidance, based on experi- 
ence of the deployment of resources in 
the New Towns, will be disappointed. 

Provided it is recognized that this 
book is not a comprehensive review of 
the whole field of recreation planning, 
then, it is recommended as an intro- 
ductory text which will benefit planners 
and students interested in the field of 
leisure and recreation. 

For those interested in pursuing this 
subject, the second book of the series is 
now available, entitled Experiments in 
Recreation Research, edited by Thomas L. 
Burton, Allen & Unwin, £5°25. 

Ethene B. Woldman 
Social Work Department, Ayr County Council 
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Accident Proneness: Research in 
the Occurrence, Causation and 
Prevention of Road Accidents 
Lynette Shaw and Herbert Sichel Oxford 
Pergamon Press 1971 476 pp. £6 


Drink, Drugs and Driving 
H. F. Walls and A. R. Brownlie 
London Sweet & Maxwell 1970 


190 pp. £1'50 


The concept of accident proneness is 
related to the commonsensical notions 
that people differ in their likelihoods of 
becoming involved in accidents, and that 
these differences are personal rather than 
merely statistical or environmental. 
Perhaps surprisingly, the bulk of con- 
temporary students of accidents are 
unenthusiastic about the concept of 
proneness. Numbers of empirical studies, 
particularly in America, have reported 
very low stability for individual accident 
rates over time. Moreover, studies of 
people involved in accidents like those of 
criminals and delinquents fail to yield 
evidence of traits consistently related to 
the behaviour in question. Since the 
1960s, the concept has been in disfavour 
among academicians, though perhaps 
not among the public. 

Shaw and Sichel describe Accident 
Proneness as a plea for moderation and 
balance in assessing the role of the driver 
in the total accident situation. However, 
the book is far from moderate in tone. It 
is an adversary brief which combines 
sound scholarship with nit-picking, fussy 
and catty criticism. 

As a history of a concept, the work is 
informative. The authors remind us of 
the important contributions of such 
researchers as Tillman and Hobbs, 
Hakkinen, Barmack and Payne, and 
others, as well as their own important 
studies among South African bus drivers. 
However, they do not convince this 
reader that driver behaviour, as com- 
pared with vehicle and highway design, 
provides practical and efficient material 
for safety efforts. The disdain of the 
senior author for theory may account for 
the reader’s feeling that the concept of 
accident proneness exists in a kind of 
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theoretical void, and the presence of 
gratuitous racist comments in the 
descriptions of the black South Africans 
does not add to the appeal of the work. 
The fact is that although various 
studies provide evidence for links between 


accident involvement and a wide variety | 


of personality traits, these links are 
neither strong nor consistent. In contrast, 
the strong and consistent relationships 
between accident experience and age, 
sex, social class and similar socio- 
economic variables are ignored by the 
proponents of the accident proneness 
concept. The parallel in criminology is 
striking, as the correlation of criminal 
involvement with poverty far over- 
shadows its correlation with individual 
psychological traits. In both instances, 
this reviewer finds that insight into the 
respective social problems is more likely 
to come from sociological than from 
psychological approaches. Too heavy 
reliance on the latter explains the failure 
of the Shaw and Sichel book. 

In the generally unsatisfactory area of 
knowledge about safety, perhaps the 
most dependable relationship is that 
between accidents and alcohol. The 
relationship has been consistently demon- 
strated, and has been explored quantita- 
tively as well as qualitatively. The British 
Road Safety Act of 1967 was built upon 
scientific knowledge, and the effective- 
ness of that legislation has been 
conclusively demonstrated. In Drink, 
Drugs and Driving, Walls and Brownlie 
provide a compact guide to the scientific 
and legal aspects of the British legislation. 
Although the book contains nothing new 
to the specialist, and is very short on 
behavioral science, it is a useful general 
introduction to the specific problem, 
which is an important one, and to the 
specific legislation, which ranks among 
the more important legal experiments of 
the century. 

H. Laurence Ross 
University of Denver 
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CREATING A PRESCHOOL CENTER: 
Parent Development in an 
Integrated Neighbourhood 
Project - 


by Alme B. Auerbach, Child Development 
Center of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and 
Sandra Roche, Early Childhood Education 
Council of New York City 


Reports the experienco of a multi-racial early 
childhood program run by parents that focused 
on developing parental understanding and 
skills in working with young children. Studies 
how to involve parents in a preschool program, 
parent roles in the classroom, training staff to 
work with parents, ane between parents 
and professional leadership, and facing and 


December 1971 142 pages £3-10 


CITY CLASSIFICATION HANDBOOK: 
Method and Applications 


edited by Brian J. Lu Berry, University of Chicago 


Presents new methods for classifying cities and 
studying economic, political and social varta- 
tions among different types of cities. Reviews 
previous literature, evaluates proposed method- 
ology, and discusses city classification as a part 
of urban planning. (Wiley Series in Urban 


Research.) 
February 1972 406 pages £9-50 


PRISON TREATMENT AND PAROLE 
SURVIVAL: 
An Empirical Assessment 


by Gene Kassebaum, University of Hawail, et al 


Reports research that evaluates short-range 
and long-range effects of participation in a 
correctional treatment program called ‘grou 
counselling’, The program used the smal 
group method in an effort to develop healthy 
communication and relationships between 
correctional employees and inmates and 


parolées. 
October 1971 394 pages £440 


HUMAN SEXUAL BEHAVIOR: 


edited by Bernhardt Lieberman, University of 
Pittsburgh 


An introduction. to the scientific work on 
heterosexual behavior. Includes selections 
from the works of Freud, Kinsey, Masters and 
Johnson, Ford and Beach, and significant 
material from the anthropological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological literatures. Deals with 
sexual behavior in western, non western and 


rimitive societies, 
anuary 1972 456 pages £5-05 cloth 
£3-50 paper 
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Causal Models 
Jin the 
Į Social Sciences 


E Edited by Hubert M. Blalock 


Drawing upon the best writings in a variety of fields, 
this book provides the first comprehensive picture of 
contemporary work in causal modelling—an mereeeiely 
important tool of the social scientists. 


£6°50 


Macmillan 





Criminal Organization 
DONALD R. CRESSEY 


America’s foremost academic authority-on the Cosa Nostra looks at 
the development of criminal organization in Britain and the United 
States. Donald Cressey identifies a number of types of organization 
and shows how inadequate existing law enforcement methods are in 
dealing with them. 


£2°00 net cased 90p paperback 


Students, University and Society 


Edited by Margaret Scotford Archer 


A study of the role of the university and the student in North America, 
Eastern and Western Europe, and Japan. The contributors are not only 
concerned to highlight the similarities and differences between student 
movements but to provide an introduction to the sociology of higher 
education in the industrialized state. 


£3°75 net 


Social Indicators and Social Policy 
Edited by Andrew Shonfield and Stella Shaw 


A study of the theory and application of social! indicators in social 
forecasting and the determination of policy. The first part of the book 
is concerned with a survey of concepts and techniques. The second 
part considers the specific use of indicators in relation to policy in the 
fields of education, health and law enforcement. 


£2°80 net 


Sentencing the Motoring Offender 
ROGER HOOD 


Do we have a more lenient attitude to motoring offences than to 
crimes of violence which may have the same effect on the victim? Do 
magistrates look more favourably on offenders who belong to their 
own social class? In this book Dr. Hood looks at disparities in 
sentencing, and the way in which the ‘agents of social control’, the 
magistrates, reflect society's attitude towards the offender. 


£3°50 net 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 





Knowledge and Human Interests 
JURGEN HABERMAS 


A translation of Habermas’ Erkenntnis und Interesse which the 
author describes as ‘an attempt to reconstruct the prehistory of 
positivism in order to analyse the connections between knowledge 
and human interests’. To this end he offers a brilliant appraisal of the 
principal positions of modern philosophy-—Kantianism, Hegelianism, 
Marxism, positivism, pragmatism, linguistic philosophy and pheno- 
menology. This book contains the core of Habermas’ thought. 


£3°50 net cased £1°75 net paperback 


The Phenomenoyjogy of the 
Social World 


ALFRED SCHUTZ 
Translated by George Walsh and Frederick Lehnert 


Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt was Alfred Schutz's major 
systematic work, setting forth his attempt to provide a phenomeno- 

` Jagical foundation for the basic concepts of the social sciences. Now, 
for the first time, this seminal work is published in Britain in translation. 
George Walsh writes an analytical introduction to Schutz’s work. 


£3'50 net cased £1°60 net paperback 


Sociology as a Skin Trade 

JOHN O'NEILL 

A collection of challenging and controversial studies in reflexive 
sociology. John O'Neill considers the nature of contemporary 
sociological theory, its conception of self and social order, the 
problems of alienation, violence and the new bodies politic, from a 
Marxian and phenomenological perspective. 


£3'00 net cased £1°50 net paperback 


The Uses of Structuralism 
RAYMOND BOUDON 


A closely argued exposition of the application of the concept of 
structure in the social sciences—from the linguistics of Chomsky 

to the anthropology of Lévi-Strauss and the sociology of Talcott 
Parsons. This brilliant short study introduces the methodology of 
structure in various-disciplines and surveys recent research in the field. 


£200 cased £1°10 net paperback 





SOCIETY, SCHOOLS 
AND PROGRESS IN THE 
WEST INDIES 
J.J. Figueroa 
One of a mutually supporting series 
of books on society, schools and 
progress in a number of important 
countries and regions. Education is 
examined against the social, political, 
economic and historical background, 
of the West Indies. , 
232 pp £2°50 hard cover 

£200 flexi cover 


ELEMENTARY MATRIX- | 
ALGEBRA FOR : 
PSYCHOLOGISTS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

A. G. Hammer 

Concise introduction to the use of 
matrix algebra for students of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
education, human behaviour, and 
others concerned with multl-variate 
data, 

220 pp £275 hard cover 


SOCIOLOGICAL SELF-IMAGES 
A Collective Portrait 
Edited by |. L. Horowitz 
Thirteen leading sociologists candidly 
assess modern social sclence—and 
their Impact on its development—in 
the fascinating personal statements 
which comprise this book. Their 
divergent viewpoints are, in the 
editor’s words ‘as close to an 
informal methodological guidebook 
as anything currently extant in social 
science literature’. 
‘256 pp £3°75 hard cover 


READINGS IN RACE AND 
ETHNIC RELATIONS 
A. H. Richmond 
CONTENTS: 
Introduction; Ethnic Caste and 
Genetic Miscegenation; Variations on 
Black and White; Religion and 
Urbanization in Africa; Contrast in 
the Community Organization of 
Chinese and Japanese in North 
America; Ethnic Differentiation: 
Ecological Aspects of a Multidimen- 
sional Concept; Racial Integration 
in a Transitional Community; Race 
and Class; The Politics of the Police. 
352 pp £3°25 hard cover 

£250 flexi cover 
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The Sociology 
of Planning 


_ A Study of Social Activity on 


New Housing Estates 


LYNNETTE CAREY AND 
ROY MAPES 


This book will act as a guide 
to all planners and social 
scientists as to what can be 
achieved using modern 
sociological methods of 
enquiry. 

£4-00 


Interviewing 


and Counselling 
ROBERT BESSELL 


Since interviewing and 
counselling are the major 
primary techniques of all 
social workers and since 
practically nothing has been 
published on these subjects in 
Britain, this book fills a 
serious gap in the literature 
for both students and 
practitioners. 


£2:50 
BATSFORD 


4 Fitzhardinge Street 
London W1H OAH 









Gambling: 
Hazard and Reward 
OTTO NEWMAN 


The recent more liberal legislation on gambling appears to have led to 
increased participation and expenditure, while excessive profitability 
į is said to have prompted infiltration by the organised underworld. 
Dr Newman’s survey of gambling patterns in Britain today challenges 
such assumptions and goes on to analyse the sociological roots and § 
social satisfaction inherent in gambling activity. The author’s efforts § 
to answer his own wide-ranging questions engaged him in extensive 
j ‘participant observation’ in the East End of London, particularly inside 
several betting shops, and the final sections of the book are given over f 
i to lively discussion of his experiences. d 
0 485 11133 0 27th March £4-00 
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NEW FROM METHUEN 
Graduates: the Sociology of the Elite 


R. K. KELSALL, ANNE POOLE and ANNETTE KUHN 

Analyses the findings of a research project involving a nation-wide 
six-year study of ten thousand men and women who graduated in 
1960. The exceptionally large size of the sample has enabled the 
authors to furnish new and much-needed information on the back- 
grounds, ambitions and subsequent careers of these graduates and to 
provide some relevant—sometimes disturbing—findings. £3-70 


A Brief Guide to Social 


Legislation 


N. J. SMITH 

A handbook which focuses on a subject of prime importance to the 
social service practitioner. The breadth of information reviewed in 
this book will make it an invaluable study guide for practising and 
trainee social workers as well as other students of social administra- 
tion. £2:00; University Paperback 85p 
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Sociology in Medicine 
M. W. SUSSER and W. WATSON 


The first edition of this book was concerned with the 
contrasting patterns of health and disease in peasant societies 
particularly in Africa, with those found in industrialized 
societies. It also dealt with the contemporary family in the 
United Kingdom and the effects of the external and internal 
environment on individuals throughout the family-development . 
cycle. Two new chapters and some new sections have been 
added, dealing with such matters as the theories and indices of 
social class, and the status roles, networks, and mobility of the 
community. Second edition 45 text-figures £5 paper 

covers £350 Oxford Medical Publications 


Embatiled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 


REINHARD BENDIX, Professor of Sociology, University 
of California, Berkeley 


This collection of articles is grouped under three headings. 
Under Conditions of Knowledge the value-assumptions 
underlying the social sciences are analysed. A Theoretical 
Perspective presents the considerations which have guided the 
author in his work. Studies of Modernization takes up problems 
in the analysis of social change. £440 OUP New York 


The Study of Social Problems 
Five Perspectives 
EARL RUBINGTON and MARTIN S. WEINBERG 


This book provides an introduction to the five most popular 
ways of looking at social phenomena that have been called 
problematic, disturbing, disruptive, or deviant—Social 
Pathology, Value-Conflict, Social Disorganization, Deviant 
Behaviour, and the labelling Perspective. Paper covers £1:40 
OUP New York 


Internal Structure of the City 
Readings on Space and Environment 


Edited by LARRY S. BOURNE 


This is a multidisciplinary reader for undergraduate courses in 
urban geography, urban planning, urban sociology, and urban 
economics. Of the 61 authors represented, 25 can be classified 
as geographers, with the remainder representing a wide range 
of disciplines but particularly planning, sociology, and 
economics. Paper covers text-figures throughout £2-70 
OUP New York 
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*The Growth of White-Collar Unionism 


GEORGE SAYERS BAIN, Deputy Director, Industrial 
Relations Research Unit, University of Warwick 


In every major industrial country the number of white-collar 
workers is rapidly increasing. If trade unions are to remain 
effective in industrial relations, they must recruit these workers. 
The factors promoting or hindering recruitment are examined 

in this ‘scholarly, original, highly readable and instructive book’ - 
(Socialist Commentary). It is still available in cloth binding 

at £275. 75p Oxford Paperbacks 


Masses in Latin America 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 


Latin America’s political and economic development—too often 
viewed in terms of elites, military leaders, and entrepreneurs— 
is examined for the first time in this volume in terms of the 
influence of the continent’s masses. Seventeen leading political 
scientists from North and South America seek to define the 
various publics, interest groups, social sectors, and ethnic and 
national elements, to set them in historical perspective, and to 
show how they exert pressures and counterpressures. Among 
the issues discussed are those of class and mass; mass education 
and polarization; land reform, urban and rural poverty, and: 
political violence; the effects of foreign domination and 
commerce; revolutions of the left and of the right; and 

political integration within the cities. £6 paper covers £1:80 
Galaxy Books OUP New York 
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Patterns of Dominance 


PHILIP MASON 


This outstanding book throws new light upon racial 
discrimination—by analysing its history rather than by 
argument about current issues’ (The Sunday Times), Highly 
praised on its original publication in 1970, Philip Mason’s 
study of the developing pattern of race relations throughout 
the world, seen as part of a wide movement of history, is now 
reprinted in Oxford Paperbacks. It remains available in hard 
covers at £350. 4 text figures £1:25 Oxford Paperbacks 
Institute of Race Relations 
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n the series Primary Socialization, Language and Education 


A Question of Answers i 


W. P. ROBINSON AND S. J. RACKSTRAW Both in the Department of Psychology, 
University of Southampton Reports research on a series of ‘wh’ questions and answers. 
Using Bernstein’s theory predictions were made about the linguistic variety and quality 
of answers mothers and children gave, and tested against the answering behaviour of 
different social classes. two volumes, each volume £2°75 


The Origin and Diversification of Language 


MORRIS SWADESH Edited by Joel F. Sherzer, with an Introduction by Dell H. Hymes 
This is Professor Swadesh’s last major work, in which he discusses the simple qualities 
of human speech also present in animal language and distinguishes distinctly human 
techniques of expression by comparing the common features that are found in modern 
and ancient languages. £3°75 


Survival of the Unfittest 
A Study of Geriatric Patients in Glasgow 


BERNARD ISAACS, MAUREEN LIVINGSTONE AND YVONNE NEVILLE respectively 
at Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Lightburn Hospital, Glasgow, and Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
Based on the authors’ studies of patients referred to a gertatric unit, the book tells the 
story of old people in Glasgow. The authors show that the survival into old age of large 
numbers of ill and dependent people results in much distress and misery and poses serious 
and challenging problems for a modern urban society. -£2'50- 


Youth in a Changing Society 


FRED MILSON Westhill College of Education, Birmingham This account of youth 
culture looks at the so-called ‘youth problem’, questions of alienation, drugs, juvenile 
crime, protest and the particular social-cultural position of young people in this country. 
Dr. Milson suggests some practical applications of this understanding for various social 
and educational agencies in our society. £1°50 


Historism 
The Rise of a New Historical Outlook 


FRIEDRICH MEINECKE A major contribution to the study of the history of ideas. 
Meinecke uses the term ‘historism’ to denote the vital importance of the phenomenon of 
intellectual history in the study of the development of nations and cultures. £6'30 
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Interpretations of Suicide 
Peter Cresswell 


Social structure and homosexuality : a theoretical appraisal 
A. E. Ashworth and W. M. Walker 


Some problems in the study of occupational prestige with an illustration 
from Israel 
Ephraim Yuchiman and Gideon Fishelson 


Value theory: toward conceptual clarification 
Pat Duffy Hutcheon 


The politics of the knowable 
Roger Holmes 


‘Industrial man’: a reassessment with English and Swedish data 
Richard Scase 


The prison welfare officer—a case of role strain 
Philip Priestley 


RESEARCH NOTE 


Ee underlying change in the South African general election of 1970 
. Lever 
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Annual Subscription £4:50 ($12.50) post free Single copies £r-25 ($3.25) 


Routledge and Kegan Paul announce 
a new quarterly journal for the social sciences 


biel 


Some of the contents of the first issue which was published in February: 


A. D. Lublinskaya on Absoluze monarchy, Paul Q. Hirst on Marx and crime, 
Barry Hindess on Alfred Schutz's ‘phenomenology’, and Claude Meillassoux on 
Economic anthropology. The review article will be Nigel Harris on Urbanisation 
in China. 


Subsequent issues will contain further important articles and translations 
from works of foreign scholars, some from the works of Durkheim and Lucaks. 
Each issue will contain a review article. 


£4°50 ($12.50) annually post free. Single copies £1°25 ($3.50) 
I a 


Special inaugural subscription: £3°25 ($8) 


` Send name and address to obtain the first issue free of charge and to obtain 
a special inaugural subscription. You will be billed on receipt of the first 
issue, but at that time you are free to cancel your subscription. 


The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd, Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire 
RG9 IEN, England, or The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108, U.S.A. 


August edition 

The next edition of Economy and Society will contain amongst other things 
Marx’s ‘Notes‘on machines’ with an introduction by Ben Brewster, Andrew 
Pearse on Peasants and Revolution, Ray Pilling on The Caw of Value in Ricardo 
and Marx and Sami Zubaida on Economic and Political Activism in Islam. 


A 
LONDON 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


VOLUMES XV-XXI 1962-1968 


Compiled and edited at the British Library of Political and Economie 
Science, Loudon School of Economics > 


Within the broad field of the social sciences no other work of the 
size and scope of the London Bibliography exists. This supple- 
ment to the series begun in 1931 records the 1962-68 acquisitions 
of the British Library of Political and Economic Science. It 
occupies a greater number of volumes than any previous supple- 
ment and. contains well over 100,000 entries arranged under 
some 38,000 subject headings and sub-headings. A comprehen- 
sive indexis providedin Volume xsi. 

A special feature of this wide-ranging bibliography is the 
inclusion of an exceptionally large amount-of earlier material. 
This supplement should prove, therefore, a particularly useful 
aid to research into the development of economic thought : and > 

political theory. ai 
Seven volumes 


11x 84 inches 
Approx. 5,400 pages 
Apptox. 100,000 enttles 
` Printed on permanent/durable paper 
Bound in buckram to library standards 
` £98.00 sterling or us$23 5.20 
Postage/freight extra 
SBN: 7201 0181 6 


Brochure available on request from the publishers 
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Masks of Hate 


The Problem of False Solutions in the Culture of an 
Acquisitive Society Oe 
David Holbrook 


Like David Holbrook’s previous book Human Hope and the 
Death Instinct, MASKS OF HATE is based on ten years’ 
research into recent psychoanalytical thought, and the new 
approaches that spring from it. MASKS OF HATE ‘ls not 
just a further examination of the psychological skeletons in 
our cultural cupboards,"it is the beginning of a necessary 

- radical assessment of the assumptions behind our approach 
to problems of culture, education, morality and ultimately 
to the’ question What is Life all about? 
276 pages £3.75 hard cover . 7 
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Computers in The Service of | 
Society a 


. Robert Lee Chartrand ee ie 


A discussion of the future role of the computer in society 

with an overview of the impact of innovative tools and 

techniques on education, government, society, industry and 
`~ commerce. - : A 
. 208 pages £5.00 hard cover 


New Sources of Self _ 

T. R- Young : a 

Challenges the persuasive assumption‘in social psychology 

that self and society are twinborn; proposes that the task 

of building self-systems to fit the identities avallable in 

mass soclety Is irrational because the psychobiological 
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Peter Cresswell* 


Interpretations of Suicidet 


It is a common practice to look at other books by a writer when 
examining one particular work. Among the reasons for this is the need 
to see how the writer’s ideas have developed over time: it may be, for 
example, that points which are initially unclearly expressed later become 
clarified or that there are levels of meaning which are made explicit 
in the earlier writings but taken as understood in the later writings. 
Two works by Durkheim, Suicide and The Division of Labour! are 
usually considered in very close conjunction because it is felt that in 
Suicide, the later book, there is a solution to a problem which was stated, 
but not solved, in the earlier book. 

The problem was, in a sense, an abstract one.' In Durkheim’s 
philosophy of society an important element was the ‘collective con- 
sciousness’, the real, existing expression of the moral force of society 
over the individual. In The Division of Labour there is a description of 
increasing specialization of tasks due to the breaking down of industrial 
processes into simple stages in late nineteenth-century Europe. With 
this increasing task specialization there was, Durkheim felt, a reduction 
of the type of solidarity which is characteristic of less developed societies 
with a lesser division of labour. This type of solidarity, inorganic 
solidarity, Durkheim believed to be a direct expression of the collective 
consciousness. Hence he had to conclude that, in more complex 
societies, the collective consciousness was weakened in the face of 
growing individual consciousness—although he also felt that the 
division of labour performed an integrative function in reducing 
the harsh effects of competition combined with rapid increase of 
population. 

In Suicide the problem is solved, it is claimed, by postulating a 
_ collective consciousness expressing individualistic values, and character- 
istic of complex societies: a different type of collective consciousness. 2 
The view that the division of labour, if not excessive, can be integrative, 
a source of ‘organic’ solidarity, is then sustained by suggesting that 
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{This article is based on a longer paper submitted as major thesis for the degree of 
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this different type of collective consciousness appears when that of 
undifferentiated societies begins to be eroded and to disappear. 

The problem is, I maintain, an abstract one because it is seen in 
terms of modifying concepts in order to make internally consistent 
a conceptual system which refers only very generally to the conditions 
of social life. Further, a careful reading of Suicide reveals that, although 
at one stage Durkheim does appear to postulate a collective conscious- 
ness embodying individualistic values, he does not then relate this to 
the problem of the breakdown of inorganic solidarity in The Division of 
Labour. The postulation, as a solution to the ‘problem’ of The Division of 
Labour, has very much to be inferred by the reader. Thus, in another 
sense too, the problem and solution are abstract: they are imposed, 
with whatever justification, by the analyst of Durkheim’s thought, not 
directly expressed by Durkheim himself. 

The object of this paper is to examine some of the concepts used by 
Durkheim in Suicide. It will be argued that, instead of finding a solution 
to a problem in Suicide, Durkheim expressed a problem, to which he 
never really found a solution, both in The Division of Labour and in 
Suicide. This problem was concerned with the relationship of the 
individual to society in terms of his philosophy and arose, it will be 
argued, from inherent ambiguities in the concepts which Durkheim 
used. 


THE INDIVIDUAL, SOCIETY AND SUICIDE 


From a common-sense point of view, suicide might be regarded as an 
essentially individualistic phenomenon. In order to avoid prevention, 
the individual acts in secret, he may override the authority of moral 
and legal rules and, by his action, he arrogates the right to the use and 
disposal of his physical person. In any dialogue with others a suicidal 
act, by its very gravity, tends to enshrine the individual’s position; 
ifthe act actually results in death, then others are denied the opporiunity 
to influence the individual any further. 

Against this particular common-sense view may be placed the ideas 
of sociologists who have regarded suicide, especially as manifested in 
suicide rates, as a social phenomenon, worth studying from a social 
point of view. Durkheim was the first major sociologist to make suicide 
the subject of a sociological exposition, and this has since been followed 
by other studies.? Most recently attention has focussed on the problem 
of whether it is at all valid to take suicide rates as indicators of the 
operation of structural factors in society.4 Though a discussion of this 
problem would cause too great a deviation from the present analysis 
it must be noted that Durkheim was one of those who saw suicide rates 
as being socially meaningful. 

Durkheim was impressed by the relative stability and distinctness of 
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the suicide rates of various European countries over periods of a number 
of years. Whilst suicide was apparently an individual phenomenon, 
the relatively unchanging suicide rates were clearly a collective 
phenomenon which could be taken as evidence for the social element 
in individual suicides. Durkheim thus had the opportunity, by means 
of an analysis of suicide rates, of giving a dramatic demonstration of 
the discipline of sociology in-action. The same analysis also enabled him 
to make a statement of his authoritarian philosophy of man in society, 
since the argument that suicide has a strong social element, to the 
extent that the individual cannot even by this action escape the 
influence of society, supports a piulosopsy which makes society prior 
to the individual. 

It is just because there is such a mixture of personal philosophy and 
empirical analysis that Durkheim’s work on suicide was described above 
as a sociological exposition rather than as an investigation. Though the 
focus of this paper is on Durkheim’s use and development of concepts, 
not on his methodological weaknesses, the imposition of Durkheim’s 
own moral philosophy on the object of study has, as will become clear 
later, had important consequences. The following extracts from 
Suicide will serve to illustrate Durkheim’s view of the individual’s 
relationship to society: 


If... man is double, that is because social man superimposes 
himself upon physical man. Social man necessarily presupposes a 
society which he expresses and serves. If this dissolves, if we no 
longer feel it in existence and action about and above us, whatever 
is social in us is deprived of all objective foundation. ... 


For individuals share too deeply in the life of society for it to be 
diseased without their suffering infection. What it suffers they 
necessarily suffer.... Because society is the end on which our 
better [social] selves depend, it cannot feel us escaping it without a 
simultaneous realization that our activity is purposeless. Since we are 
its handiwork, society cannot be conscious of its own decadence 
without the feeling that henceforth this work is of no value. Thence 
are formed currents of depression and disillusionment emanating 
from no particular individuals but expressing society’s state of 
disintegration. ... 


As these currents are collective, they have, by virtue of their origin, 
an authority which they impose upon the individual and they drive 
him more vigorously on the way to which he is already inclined by 
the state of moral distress directly aroused in him by the disintegra- 
tion of society. Thus, at the very moment that, with excessive zeal, 
he frees himself from the social environment, he still submits to its 
influence. 
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In developing and expanding Durkheim’s theory of suicide, his suc- 
cessors have generally taken a very much shorter passage as a starting 
point for their analysis: 


... suicide varies inversely with the degree of integration of the 
social groups of which the individual forms a part.® 


This theory, embodying the concept of ‘social integration’, is a point 
of emphasis in Suicide and much of the statistical analysis of suicide rates 
is directed towards it. However it would not do justice to the whole 
approach of Durkheim to base a model upon just one aspect of his theory, 
though many writers, claiming to follow Durkheim, have based their 
theories on models which relate other factors or constructed indices 
(seen as measures of social integration) with suicide rates.? Douglas has 
recently argued that this distorts Durkheim’s position by over-emphasis- 
ing the positivistic aspects of his theory. 

In his book, The Social Meanings of Suicide, Douglas ostensibly 
attempts to redress the lack of balance. He argues that it is Durkheim’s 
expressed realism which is more important and that, as the argument 
in Suicide progresses, Durkheim gradually comes to a position where 
social meanings® are to be regarded as the causes of suicide. He 
maintains that Durkheim ends up with an equilibrium model where 
the various forces (currents) of collective beliefs and sentiments are 
finely balanced. Suicide, as a whole and in individual cases, may 
then be seen as a result of situations in which this equilibrium is 
disturbed. j 

Durkheim’s thought is complex, as Douglas himself points out. 
Though it is useful to show how many studies, some perhaps deliberately, 
have operated on a limited understanding of the argument in Suicide, in 
the very postulation of an alternative evaluative scheme Douglas, I shall 
argue, also misses the point. To make this clear it will be necessary to 
consider the conceptual approach adopted by Durkheim. 


SOCIAL FACTS 


In this approach, one of the most essential concepts is that of the 
‘social fact’. In The Rules of the Sociological Method which preceded 
Suicide this is defined as follows: 


A social fact is to be recognized by the power of external coercion 
which it exercises or is capable of exercising over individuals... A 
social fact is every way of acting, fixed or not, capable of exercising 
on the individual an external constraint; or, again, every way of 
acting which is general throughout a given society, while at the same 
time existing in its own right independent of its individual manifesta- 
tions.® 
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In Suicide two main categories of phenomena are subsumed under the 
concept ‘social fact’; one of these categories is comprised of the statistics 
concerning suicide which, it is argued, have an especial social nature: 


If, instead of seeing in them only separate occurrences, unrelated and 
to be separately studied, the suicides committed in a given society 
during a given period of time are taken as a whole, it appears that 
this total is not simply a sum of independent units, a collective total, 
but is itself a new fact sui generis with its own unity, individuality 
and consequently its own nature—a nature, furthermore, dominantly 
social. Indeed, providing too long a period of time is not considered, 
the statistics for one and the same society are almost invariable. .. . 
This is because the environmental circumstances attending the life 
of peoples remain relatively unchanged from year to year.1° 


The statistics, the unchanging or relatively unchanging rates of suicide, 
manifest in their turn, according to the argument, the action of social 
forces which are also described as ‘social facts’. 


Usually when collective tendencies or passions are spoken of, we 
tend to regard these expressions as mere metaphors and manners of 
speech with no real signification but a sort of average among a 
certain number of individual states. They are not considered as things, 
as forces sui generis which dominate the consciousness of single 
individuals. None the less this is their nature, as is brilliantly shown 
by the statistics of suicide. The individuals making up a society 
change from year to year, yet the number of suicides is the same so 
long as the society itself does not change.11 


These social forces, which are the collective inclinations, ‘currents’ 
of anomie, egoism and so on described in the initial extracts, are social 
facts in that they act externally on the individual and are to be re- 
garded as ‘things’, i.e. entities in their own right from a realist point of 
view.22 

The combination of different conceptual categories, of the forces in 
society which coerce the individual and suicide rates, under the concept 
‘social fact’ is strange, but it reflects the fact that Durkheim did not 
distinguish his moral/philosophical position towards society from his theoretical / 
sociological one. By virtue of this identification the facts which emerge 
from sociological analysis are regarded as of the same order as ‘facts’ 
deriving from the moral influence of society upon the individual. 
Durkheim equated the moral influence of ‘society’, acting on the 
individual by providing him with ways to order his life and keeping his 
desires within bounds—ultimately for the individual’s benefit, in 
Durkheim’s view—with what would now be described as ‘structural’ 
forces in society which act upon and constrain the individual and which, 
according to Durkheim, produce a relatively stable suicide rate in a 
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given society as long as they do not alter their combination and action. 
Once conceptual levels are merged in an argument the number of 
possible transformations multiplies; ‘proof’ becomes circular: 


The Concept of ‘social fact? in Durkheim’s thought 


> i of societ 
ones moral influence y 
on individual 


(equated | with) «q-~ the operation of 
structural forces in socicty 
acting on and constraining 
the individual 


‘social 


facts? 


(manifested } in) 
for example 


relatively stable suicide 


—— fe these illustrate 
rates 


STATISTICS mumnnnnm-fie 


sociology as a science in its own right 


Thus Douglas’ criticism that sociologists following Durkheim have 
taken the positivistic side of the analysis whilst neglecting or ignoring his 
philosophical realism, has some validity. But it is the merging of 
conceptual levels in Durkheim’s analysis which makes such an exclusive 
interpretation of his thought invalid, not, as Douglas suggests, any 
movement within Suicide away from positivistic statistical analysis 
towards a realistic philosophy. 

Despite the infusion of his own views of society into the analysis, the 
perception by Durkheim that the individual in society is powerless to 
act independently of structural limitations is an important one. Like- 
wise his interpretations of suicide statistics showed great insight into the 
workings of society.!8 The moralizing overtones, if essential to Durkheim’s 
own argument, are now not necessary for a study of suicide—which is 
presumably why they were disregarded by later sociologists. Even 
Douglas makes Durkheim’s ‘realism’ rather a more neutral quality; in 
his interpretation of Suicide shared meanings cause suicide, not the 
action of ‘society’ itself, ‘collective representations’, ‘the collective 
consciousness’. On the other hand, there is now much evidence for the 
operation of structural factors in society which may be manifested 
through ‘indicators’ such as suicide rates, very much in the way that 
Durkheim described. It is difficult, for example, to discount all the 
positive associations produced by Gibbs and Martin14 in their study of 
suicide, and there have been analyses!5 which have taken into account 
arguments, such as Douglas’, that suicide rates may be almost entirely 
the product of collecting procedures rather than factors in the social 
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environment. It is hoped to make an analysis of the ‘stable rates argu- 
ment’, which derives from Durkheim, in a subsequent paper. 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION 


The ambiguity in Durkheim’s thought is also shown by his use of the 
concept ‘social integration’. The concept is nowhere clearly defined, 
though generally it is seen as relating to a desirable state of society, 
well-ordered with positive and reinforcing ties between individuals. 
In the relative absence of integration there is instead chaos, lack of 
direction of individuals, lack of effective reinforcing ties, a loose 
attachment of the individual to society,16 an absence of positive values 
directed towards society. Specifically, social integration is seen in re- 
lation to the effects which its relative absence causes, for example, 
suicide. Hence the suicide rate is inversely proportional to the degree 
of social integration. 

As described, the concept appears as a neutral, quantifiable measure. 
But, elsewhere, integration is used in a different sense, as when a very 
high suicide rate is described as reflecting an acute state of disintegra- 
tion, i.e. a breakdown of the normal functioning of society. This 
further extension of the concept can be accommodated if the acute state 
of disintegration is distinguished from the variable degree of disintegra- 
tion or integration which a normal society experiences without being 
upon the point of breaking up, though Durkheim himself does not do 
this and uses ‘integration’ and ‘disintegration’ in both senses indiscrimi- 
nately. The diagram on page 140 attempts to illustrate the distinctions 
in relation to the social types of suicide which Durkheim characterised. 

The suspicion begins to arise, however, that the concept of ‘social in- 
tegration’ is already overworked. How is an acute state of disintegration, 
as measured by a very high rate of suicide consequent upon, and 
reflecting the breakdown of, society, to be distinguished from low 
social integration, also measured by a high rate of suicide, which is a 
result of a change in the ‘characteristic’ rate of a particular society 
due to a reorientation of the social factors which produced that rate in 
the first place? How much of a very high rate of suicide is to be re- 
garded as a product of the breakdown of society, and how much due to 
the operation of (rather than absence of) structural factors? 

The use of disintegration in relation to individual suicides!” cannot be 
reconciled with the other usages, and this also highlights the dilemma. 
Here, the suicide of an individual, any individual, is described as 
reflecting the disintegration (as breakdown) of society reflected in him. 
But the ‘characteristic’, the ‘normal’ suicide rate of a given society is 
compiled from such individual suicides. There is a contradiction between 
regarding a certain amount of suicide as normal for a particular 
society,18 and regarding any individual suicide as reflecting some degree 
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of social disintegration—in the sense of a breakdown of society’s 
influence. 

The lack of distinction between Durkheim’s stated philosophical 
position and the results of his analysis—which demonstrate insight—is 
again concealed by concepts which are potentially and actually 
valuable, but which are loosely used in several senses. Had Durkheim 
used his concepts more rigorously it is probable that he would eventually 
have had to examine critically his own preadopted ideas about society. 
But this would have been extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, as his 
preconceived philosophical stance was deeply imbedded in his thought, 
to the extent that the concepts he used were multiplex in meaning, 
incorporating a level which reflected his philosophy. To have used these 
concepts as they were in an attempt to examine and refashion the 
philosophy could not have produced any reappraisal. Instead, the 
outcome was that Durkheim got deeper and deeper into difficulties 
which resulted from inherent contradictions, and which were never 
really resolved. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL DILEMMA 


In Durkheim’s own philosophy society is reified: it is regarded as a 
thing-in-itself independent of particular individuals but acting with 
moral force upon these individuals. This leads to conflicting explana- 
tions, particularly in respect of very high rates of suicide and of indi- 
vidual cases of suicide seen in isolation and as contributing to the social 
suicide rate. This latter point is worth considering in more detail. 

Suicide rates are taken as indicators of the state of society: when 
relatively stable or only slowly changing they are taken to indicate a 
fairly stable state of society (i.e. with relatively unchanging structural 
factors), when suddenly increasing or decreasing the rate is taken to 
reflect dramatic changes in the constitution of society itself (as dramatic 
changes in the suicide rate are often found to correspond with, and be 
explicable in terms of, changes in the structure of society). 

In addition, in social groups not undergoing profound changes, the 
suicide rate is taken as an indicator of the relative degree of social 
integration. As such it has been used by later sociologists. A certain 
amount of suicide is to be expected in a given society, it reflects the 
operation of various fairly stable factors in the social environment, the 
incidence is characteristic for that society. In that the existence of suicide 
rates as structural indicators is taken to prove that suicide is not a 
purely individualistic phenomenon, and that the individual cannot 
operate outside the influence of society, even by suicide, these rates 
are taken as evidence for the existence of the moral authority of 
‘society’. 

Yet, from what Durkheim says when describing his social types of 
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suicide,!® it must be inferred that he regards suicide as morally~un- 
desirable, an attack by the individual on the collective consciousness, 
an attempt to deny its influence. This contrasts strongly with the ex- 
planation which he develops when attempting to relate the theory 
from the level of explaining statistical correlations to the level of 
individual occurrences.?° Here suicide in an individual is seen simply 
as an imbalance of social forces as they impinge upon the individual. 
It is even suggested that, of those who are at all prone to suicide, the 
ones who become victims are those who, through accidental circum- 
stances and through no fault of their own, have been more exposed to 
the ‘pessimistic currents’; in structural terms, those who have been 
more subjected to destructive relationships and social situations.21 

There is thus a conflict between the argument, accepted by Durkheim, 
that a certain amount of suicide is normal for a given society (hence 
providing the ‘characteristic’ rate) and his philosophy which regards 
suicide as resulting from pessimistic doctrines and tending to weaken 
social integration. Suicide is at the same time evidence of the per- 
vasive moral influence of society and, according to the argument, a 
denial of that influence. When describing the forces of disintegration 
Durkheim has to characterize them as having collective tendencies 
towards individualism: 


As these currents [pessimistic doctrines] are collective, they have, 
by virtue of their origin, an authority which they impose upon the 
individual and they drive him more vigorously on the way to which 
he is already inclined by the state of moral distress directly aroused in 
him by the disintegration of society.2? 


Here, in Durkheim’s own argument, a disjunction between the structural 
forces in society and its ‘moral’ influence—which he otherwise makes 
equivalent—is admitted. In the situation described the former, through 
the collective doctrines, are operating whilst at the same time the moral 
influence of society is weakened or absent through the process or state of 
disintegration. ‘The uneasy coexistence of personal philosophy and con- 
cepts used in the analysis is at this point exposed. 

In refusing to compromise his non-individualist, authoritarian theory 
of society Durkheim was often led to extremes of tortuous justification, 
as, for example, in the passage quoted above, where individual factors 
are admitted, but in order not to compromise the theory are described 
in collective terms. By embodying contradiction, the conceptual 
identifications made in his analysis to a certain extent masked contra- 
diction, but they also made it difficult ever to escape from the theoretical 
problems they created. 

It is easier now to appreciate the dilemma with which Durkheim was 
faced. He believed in the collective consciousness, the moral authority of 
‘society’ as an entity superior to the individual. In The Division of Labour 
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and Suicide he was faced with the problem of identifying. the collective 
consciousness, defining as precisely as possible the effects ofits existence. 
In The Division of Labour Durkheim used Law as a measure of the 
strength of the collective consciousness and was forced to the unwanted 
conclusion that in. complex societies the collective corisciousness must 
be weakened or absent. In Suicide the measure of the effect of the col- 
lective consciousness, the incidence of suicide, appears, unfortunately, 
on both sides of the scales—evidence for the absence of regulation of the 
individual and, argued in a rather strained fashion, evidence for the 
regulation of the individual by -society. In both books Durkheim 
wrestled to reconcile his philosophy with the results of logic and observ- 
ation. 

However, there was, it is my belief, with Durkheim something more 
than a simple desire to preserve his moral philosophy in the face of 
equivocal evidence. In Suicide he had found a deep understanding of the 
way the individual had to exist in society. The constraints, the limita- 
tions which are placed upon the individual, whatever his attitude or 
course of action in a given social situation, do exist. Durkheim embodied 
these ideas in a unitary concept, the collective consciousness, which 
could now be supplanted without losing the value of his insight by the 
term, ‘limiting factors’. Limiting factors, as structural limitations placed 
upon the individual—simply by virtue of the way society is constituted 
—have in their sum effect unintended but measurable consequences. 
Hence the possibility that the suicide rate for a particular group will 
reflect, to a measurable degree, changes in the composition of the 
group, for example in proportions of sexes, races and religions and 
different marital states. 

Because of the complexities involved in the use of Durkheim’s ideas 
and arguments, some of which have been described in this ‘paper, later 
writers had considerable justification, in my view, in ignoring his 
philosophical realism and concentrating on the insights which he gave. 
In Suicide these could be summarized as: 


(a) an understanding of the limitations, which would now be termed 
structural, which operate upon the individual in society, whether he 
is aware or unaware of them, and the situations which may result 
from the operation of such factors. 

(b) the demonstration of suicide rates as an example, through with 
certain intrinsic difficulties, of an indicator of the structural and 
cultural factors in society, and, in itself, in part an end result of 
the operation of such factors. 


There is no justification, in my view, in discarding the whole of 
Durkheim’s theory because certain parts and aspects are unsatisfactory. 
As I have attempted to show, he had valuable insights to give. If it is 
possible to use, and expand upon these, without now confusing levels 
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of meaning, then the gain from the study of Suicide and its use as a 
frame of reference will continue to be great. 


‘SOCIAL FACTS’ THROUGHOUT DURKHEIM’S WRITINGS 


The emphasis in this paper was to describe the use of concepts in one of 
Durkheim’s books, but it is also apparent that there are changes in 
emphasis from one work to the next. In The Rules of the Sociological 
Method the emphasis is on social facts as generalized ways of acting, in 
Suicide on social facts as collective beliefs and doctrines and then, in 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life® both ways of acting (rites) 
and beliefs (myths) assume importance in reinforcing group solidarity. 
The essence of the rituals in The Elementary Forms . . . is that they should 
be performed collectively; in this way the individual, with others, sees 
and performs actions which have symbolic meanings and which in a 
direct sense reinforce group sentiments. Perhaps this is why there is less 
stress in Suicide on suicide as a way of acting and hence a social fact 
in this sense. Suicidal actions, as actions performed by individuals in 
secret, lack the characteristics of social rituals. In Durkheim’s view 
they lacked even the imitative quality present in the rituals described 
in The Elementary Forms ... Imitation as a possible cause of suicide, 
was singled out by Durkheim as one of a series of alternative explanations 
of suicide which he examined and then dismissed. 


WAYS OF ACTING 
SOCIAL FORGES/ i 
i aca TENDENCIES 
SOCIAL COLLECTIVE SENTIMENTS, 
FACTS \ reveal BELIEFS AND DOCTRINES 
SOCIAL STATISTICS 


The diagram above expresses the usages of ‘social facts’ in The 
Rules . : . and Suicide, Common features of social facts were generality 
and constancy—as collective tendencies, ways of acting and social 
statistics. In order to be collective, all these have to be generalized and, 
to some degree, constant in application. The relative constancy of 
suicide rates of large social groups over periods of time impressed 
Durkheim and this constancy was emphasized and re-emphasized in 
Suicide with a deference which almost amounted to mysticism. This 
seems to provide part of the explanation for the difficulty Durkheim 
had in perceiving the conceptual identifications he made. It was 
perhaps the relative constancy of some rates of suicide, in defiance of a 
common-sense expectation that they should vary considerably from 
year to year, which led Durkheim to see them as manifestations of the 
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collective consciousness and hence, like generalized beliefs or ways of 


acting, as social facts. 
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Social structure and homosexuality: 
a theoretical appraisal? 


I 


Until very recently sociologists have shown a marked lack of systematic 
or theoretically oriented interest in patterns of homosexual behaviour. 
As a form of ‘deviant behaviour’ homosexuality has attracted attention 
in the literature on social problems; but in that literature it is singularly 
lacking in the sort of theoretical attention which has been devoted to, 
for example, delinquency.! A recent, and much quoted, book such as 
that of Schofield confined its explicitly sociological attention to the 
value relevant distinction between ‘nonconformist? and ‘aberrant’ in 
the writings of Merton. More recently, in a strong plea for the applica- 
tion of sociological concepts in this area, Simon and Gagnon open up 
fruitful perspectives through the application of role theory; and con- 
sideration of how the commitment of the individual to the homosexual 
role interacts, through each stage of his career, with the complex of 
his other roles, occupational, familial, religious, etc. McCaghy and 
Skipper commend this approach, and suggest a complementary per- 
spective in which consideration is given to social structural factors 
which may be conducive towards homosexual behaviour, developing 
this theme through an examination of the occupational structure of 
the striptease profession in the eastern U.S.A., and its relationship with 
lesbianism. 

In this paper we are concerned to extend and generalize this insight 
into the significance of social structural considerations for the under- 
standing of homosexuality: we attempt to isolate and describe some 
specifically social determinants of the incidence of homosexual behaviour 
among both men and women. Lest we be misunderstood, however, we 
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must emphasize that it is no part of our endeavour to explain all homo- 
sexual behaviour and homosexual predispositions in terms of social 
factors. In our view a complete theory accounting for this form of 
behaviour would have to include psychological, probably biological, 
and possibly other classes of variables in addition to the social. We are 
concerned here only with differential rates of homosexual behaviour 
and their relationship with different social settings. 

Apart from the limited literature cited above, most theories of homo- 
sexual behaviour to date are reducible to two major categories: the 
biological and the psychological. Biological theories tend to explain 
homosexuality in terms of either genetic factors or hormone imbalance. 
However, as Davis has pointed out, it seems unlikely that genetic 
factors play a significant role since homosexuals would tend to repro- 
duce less than heterosexuals, and if homosexuality were genetically 
determined, it would constantly be bred against ;5 and empirical studies 
to establish the significance of both genetic and hormonal factors have 
produced conflicting and highly indeterminate results. Psychological 
theories seem more plausible, and are, perhaps, better supported by 
empirical evidence. Such theories tend to relate homosexuality to par- 
ticular constellations of family relationships experienced by the child. 
In no way do we wish to criticize the validity of this perspective; how- 
ever, it is a basic sociological premise that socialization into new roles 
is a process that continues throughout the lifespan of the individual, 
closly related to the structured social situations through which the in- 
dividual passes. Thus an overconcern with the child-focused psycho- 
logical perspective may inhibit appreciation of the importance of 
factors structuring adolescent and adult roles. In the extreme case, we 
see no reason why some individuals may not become active homosexuals 
during adulthood without ever having been latent homosexuals in 
earlier life. More generally, we propose that structured social situations 
in later life play a significant part in determining patterns of release, or 
suppression, of tendencies developed in childhood, into actual homo- 
sexual, or heterosexual behaviour; that it is necessary to relate some 
part of the total pattern of homosexuality to sociological factors. 

If one examines the assumptions that commentators on homosexual- 
ity from a range of scientific and moral viewpoints bring to the analysis 
of homosexuality one finds something analogous to the economists’ 
model of perfect competition: if, in a given society, there are approxi- 
mately equal numbers of men and women, then, in numerical terms, 
all men have equal opportunity to secure a woman; and all women 
have equal opportunity to secure a man. The implicit assumption is 
that parity in terms of numbers implies parity in terms.of accessibility ; 
and that free competition in the society between men for women and 
women for men will result, and should result, in the eventual pairing of 
the sexes. Thus, for example, Andrzejewski, writing about monoga- 
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mous societies, comments: ‘Some additional pleasures may be inacces- 
sible to the poor but no man needs to be deprived of a mate.’? 

Seen in this manner, homosexuality would clearly appear as ab- 
normal, idiosyncratic, and primarily a problem for the psychiatrist. 
Similarly the early economists viewed monopoly as abnormal and 
undesirable. However, economic theory progressed to the realization 
that features of the social structure systematically impede parity of 
access to the market; imperfect competition is the rule, and is often 
desirable; perfect competition is the limiting case. In relation to the 
phenomenon of homosexuality we wish here to question the assumption 
that parity.of numbers implies parity of access. We suggest that the 
theoretical rationale behind it is weak, and that it is empirically un- 
demonstrated; that it describes not the normal situation present in most 
societies, but a particular, and perhaps seldom found limiting case: in 
a similar fashion to what has happened to perfect competition in the 
economic system, the realization of perfect competition between mem- 
bers of one sex for partners of the opposite sex is systematically impeded 
by forces which are present in the structure of most societies.’ 

Our major premise relating to homosexuality is as follows, expressed 
in its most abstract form: if, in any society, or any group within that 
society the access of members of one sex to members of the opposite 
sex for erotic, companionship or marriage purposes is persistently 
obstructed by features of the social structure, then there will be a 
tendency in the collectivities concerned towards both a relatively high 
incidence of homosexual behaviour and a relatively tolerant attitude 
towards such behaviour. In short, institutionalized homosexuality will 
emerge: a behavioural pattern and a supporting culture, or subculture, 
will develop and be maintained for at least as long as the obstruction 
continues. This premise logically implies and summarizes the empirical 
illustrations which we shall present. It points to an essential similarity 
between what may appear superficially as disparate instances of homo- 
sexual behaviour; and it relates to both male and female homosexuality. 
A qualification must be entered relating to the nature of the groups, 
as distinct from whole societies, concerned. These must be such that 
for the individuals involved they constitute a salient and significant 
source of their total social experience in terms of time, emotional 
attachment and self-conception. Such groups must have at least some 
of the attributes of communities. 


II 


In this section of the paper we consider some major cultural and struc- 
tural factors which systematically impede the realization of perfect 
accessibility between the two sexes. The first factor is the existence of 
cultural values and norms which function to regulate heterosexual rela- 
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tions. In all known societies there are rules specifying the conditions, 
often fairly rigidly circumscribed, under which intercourse may take 
place between males and females. In some societies such norms have 
resulted in the institutionalization of single sex communities of various 
sorts. In such communities the access of one sex to the other is restricted 
in an obvious and immediately visible way. Much literature has de- 
scribed and documented both the high incidence of homosexual acts 
in such uni-sex communities as boarding schools, prison and so on, 
and the existence of fairly strong, though usually informal, normative 
patterns to sustain and regulate the behaviour.$ 

The existence of homosexuality in these cases is hardly considered 
problematical, it being seen as a direct response to a situation where 
members of the two sexes are physically insulated from each other. This 
is not to say, of course, that it is not considered morally reprehensible 
by certain groups and categories of individuals. 

In the above cases the relationship between social factors and homo- 
sexuality is made highly explicit by the existence of walls, gates, 
written rules, and so on, but clearly the incidence of homosexual be- 
haviour is not restricted to such communities. We suggest that these 
physical and formal manifestations of social forces are only one form of 
socially structured barrier to full heterosexual access; that other rather 
less obvious but none the less powerful barriers exist. Although there 
may be others, the major social factor we attempt to relate to homo- 
sexuality in this paper is social stratification. We illustrate the proposed 
relationship at two levels: firstly, with reference to a sub-system within 
a larger social system; specifically the communities and sub-cultures 
organized around the theatrical occupations in the United Kingdom 
and the United States, often referred to as the entertainment world. 
Secondly, at the level of an inclusive social system our illustration refers 
to Moslem society. The data used in these illustrations were derived 
from: (a) a spell of approximately three years participant observation 
of the theatrical community by one of the authors;® (b) observation of 
sectors of Moslem society; and (c) various sources in the literature 
which are footnoted below. 

People who work in the theatrical world form an occupational com- 
munity. They have a unique set of cognitive, cathectic and evaluative 
orientations which correspond to the peculiar problems, experiences 
and needs of their collective existence. A comprehensive description of 
this sub-culture would be interesting: however, we are here concerned 
only with the theatrical world’s definition of homosexuality. In general 
a highly tolerant attitude towards most matters sexual is institution- 
alized. This is extended to sexual behaviours defined by the wider 
culture as abnormal. Thus no negative sanctions attach to the homo- 
sexual. The role is recognized and legitimated by the sub-culture. The 
homosexual has no need to hide his sexual preferences. The deviant in 
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the theatre is rather the person who expresses the more usual attitude 
of intolerance towards homosexuality. The ratio of homosexual males 
to heterosexual males appears to be higher in this occupation than in 
any other occupation known to the authors.1° An interesting fact is 
that female homosexuals are far less common; the reasons for this will 
become more clear as we analyse the positions occupied by male and 
female entertainers within the social stratification system of the U.K. 

One of the most decisive objective conditions relating to the class 
situation of the male entertainer, and one of which he is constantly and 
acutely aware, is the economic insecurity and uncertainty inherent in 
the occupation. There are two separate dimensions involved. Firstly 
there is short run insecurity related to the continuous possibility of un- 
employment. Generally this is in the nature of theatrical productions 
and is determined largely by the notoriously unpredictable and capri- 
cious tastes and demands of audiences. The degree of competition is 
high and even when employment is found it is often for an uncertain 
or limited period of time. This is reflected in the British Equity Stan- 
dard Contract for Chorus Performers, which defines the relationship 
between employer and entertainer, and which specifies that employ- 
ment is guaranteed only for ‘the run of the show’. Where the show is a 
‘hit’ this may, of course, be for several years; but in many if not most 
cases the show runs for a lesser duration. The salient fact for the enter- 
tainer is that he can be sure of only two weeks’ notice of termination of 
employment. There are seasonal productions such as pantomimes and 
summer shows in which the entertainer can be reasonably certain of 
employment for two or three months. However, these cases of relatively 
certain employment involve at the most six months of the year, and 
filling in between seasons can be a highly uncertain affair.11 The second 
dimension of economic insecurity refers to long run career pros- 
pects. Employment opportunities in many branches of the entertain- 
ment world tend to favour the young; this is especially true in the 
dancing, singing and skating spheres. This is a matter of considerable 
concern to the young entertainer, who realizes that if he has not en- 
tered the entertainment elite by or during his fourth decade he may be 
faced with the prospect of leaving the theatre, learning the skills of a 
new occupation and adjusting to a new way of life.14 

If we turn now to a second major dimension of economic class posi- 
tion, namely earnings, we find that, the small minority of the elite 
apart, these are not high. As the government-sponsored careers pam- 
phlet cited above points out, ‘a good proportion of actors and, to an 
even greater extent actresses, are among the lower paid workers of this 
country.’13 The existence of television modifies this position somewhat, 
as even for the chorus type of entertainer fees for television perform- 
ances can be quite substantial. However, unless the male entertainer 
has the good fortune to belong to a group which performs regularly on 
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television (e.g., “The Black and White Minstrel Show’), it is unlikely 
that such fees will greatly augment his yearly income.4 In summary, 
then, a fundamental insecurity in employment chances and rather low 
average earnings for a substantial number of male entertainers combine 
to determine a relatively low economic status for the male side of the 
theatrical occupation as a whole. 

In so far as occupational prestige is related to economic class, o one 
would thus expect that the male entertainer would occupy a relatively 
low position in the status hierarchy. Although ‘actor’, probably because 
of the difficulties of definition, has not been included in occupational 
prestige studies, it is our impression that this is the case. People do not 
typically accord a high or even medium level of prestige to male 
entertainers, unless they be members of the elite.15 It may well be that 
factors other than economic status enter into this determination of low 
status; for instance, the public image of the entertainer is one in which 
character traits of unreliability and unpredictability are salient. This 
image probably has some validity. However, it could plausibly be 
argued that these traits are at least in part determined by the basic 
insecurity of the occupation. 

Thus far in this discussion of the theatrical profession we have been 
dealing with the position of the male entertainer in relation to the 
stratification system of the U.K. The position of the female entertainer 
appears to be substantially different in this respect. Although insecurity 
of employment applies equally, and her average earnings are also fairly 
low,16 a number of other factors would appear to give her significantly 
higher social prestige. Significant norms in the society at large define 
dancing, making-up, acting, etc.,asmore ‘normal’ for girls than for boys; 
and temporary jobs, fill-in occupations and so on, are also regarded as 
more normal in a society in which the concept of a life-long professional 
career for a woman is not firmly and generally established. A high 
level of female charm in terms of figure, deportment and so on is a 
necessary condition of employment for most theatrical jobs; and these 
are qualities which are favourably evaluated outside the theatre and 
which can carry over into non-theatrical roles in significant ways: 
modelling; acting as demonstrators or exhibiting adornments at trade 
fairs and exhibitions, for instance, are favoured fill-in occupations; and 
the attractive actress is typically both a sought-after companion for 
social events and a desirable marriage partner for men of relatively high 
social standing. Thus, through a variety of avenues, she has access to the 
higher levels of the stratification system. 

We suggest that this structured imbalance between the positions of 
the non-elite male entertainer and the non-elite female entertainer is of 
fundamental importance in relation to the development of institution- 
alized homosexuality among males ‘in the theatrical sub-culture. The 
fact that the male has highly unpredictable and unstable employment 
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prospects, together with relatively low occupational status, makes him a 
less desirable marriage choice for the females within his own occupation 
than a man with a higher income, more secure employment, and higher 
occupational status. The fact that the female entertainer, having desired :- 
physical qualities, is sought after for erotic purposes, direct and. in- 
direct, and for companionship and marriage by males outside the 
theatre (or elite males within it), means that male entertainers have to 
compete on very unequal terms with males of higher socio-economic 
status. Such males can afford, for instance, the paraphernalia of court- 
ship: the flowers, chocolates, expensive suppers and other costly enter- 
tainments, 

Given a normally relatively high level of ‘occupational endogamy’® ,' 
one might expect this to apply within the theatrical occupation where - . 
there are roughly equal numbers of men and women. There are no 
visible barriers. However, we suggest that we have here a situation of — 
imperfect competition between two categories of males for one category 
of females. Because of the relatively low socio-economic status of the 
male entertainer his access to the female entertainer is persistently in- 
hibited in a subtle way. Females become, in effect, scarce for the male, 
because he cannot compete effectively for their favours and time. In 
this case, as with uni-sex communities, the institutionalization of homo- 
sexuality can be seen as a response to a situation where access to mem- 
bers of the opposite sex is limited. In the case of the uni-sex community 
the scarcity derives, slightly indirectly, from the cultural values which 
regulate heterosexual relations. In the theatrical world it is related to 
and, at least in part, determined by the values and norms of the system 
of social stratification. 

One might ask why the deprived theatrical male does not turn to 
other than theatrical females for gratification of his companionship and 
marriage needs. Two factors appear to be of relevance here: firstly his 
low socio-economic status makes him a relatively undesirable marriage 
partner for most categories of women; and secondly, the geographical 
mobility of theatrical performers tends to inhibit the development of 
close affectional ties, in many cases a precondition of marriage, with 
women external to the profession.?? 

Having argued thus far that the socially structured asymmetry of the 
positions of male and female entertainers is causally related to the in- 
stitutionalization of male homosexuality in the theatrical world we can 
now further illustrate our more general point about social barriers to 
one-to-one male-female partnerships where there is no numerical 
imbalance by consideration of a deviant case. McCaghy and Skipper 
have presented evidence on the relatively high rate of homosexual be- 
haviour found in one category of female entertainers, namely strippers. 
In accounting for this they cite one of the factors we have mentioned, 
geographical mobility; but the major reasons they adduce are clearly 
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related*to social stratification, particularly the status dimension. They 
report that the strippers frequently attempt to conceal their occupation- 
al-identity in public, ‘preferring to call themselves dancers, entertainers, 
and the like’,18 in order to raise their perceived status; as strippers, they 
are regarded off-stage by men as easily available ‘sex objects’; and in 
general as ‘stupid’, ‘uneducated’, and ‘lower-class’.19 If they form 
liaisons with ‘respectable’ or ‘nice’ men, they quickly find themselves 
under pressure to give up their occupation; alternatively ‘they seem to 
be involved with more than their fair share of rough, unemployed males 
who are more than happy to enjoy their paycheck’.2° Thus here we have 
a category of ‘non-respectable’ female entertainers who find that the 
low status of their occupation (despite comparatively good financial 
rewards?!) makes it very difficult for them to strike up lasting relation- 
ships with ‘nice guys’; and who find it preferable to adopt lesbian be- 
haviour patterns, although many have basically heterosexual prefer- 
ences,” rather than to accept relationships with men on the terms which 
are available to them. In short, elements of the stratification system 
operate systematically to impede the stripper’s chances of securing a 
socially acceptable male companion and marriage partner. 

Hitherto we have argued for a connection between homosexuality 
and social stratification, and illustrated this at the level of a sub-system 
within a society. We would here like to suggest, and illustrate briefly, 
that the idea can prove fruitful if applied to the analysis of homo- 
sexuality at the level of a whole society. We believe that a clear example 
of the relationship between homosexuality and stratification at the 
societal level occurs in Moslem societies. According to Schofield, ‘in the 
Middle East homosexuality is accepted with tolerant jocularity’.23 This 
same orientation is much in evidence in that classic of Islamic literature, 
The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night; it is well documented in 
the literature; and accords with one of the authors’ observations of 
Islamic society in Aden, where homosexual relationships between males 
were a standardized mode of behaviour eliciting few or any negative 
sanctions. These societies are typically highly stratified. In addition, 
in law, the Muslim is allowed four wives. Bride price is customary. For 
example, in Aden during the early 1960s, a sum of £100 or more paid 
to the bride’s father was not uncommon. This represented a considerable 
sum for Arab families from the lower socio-economic strata, where a 
man’s monthly ‘earnings were of the order of £10—-£15. Several factors 
appear to operate in this situation to produce homosexuality. As 
women are valued objects, men occupying high socio-economic posi- 
tions tend to realize their economic advantages and-.acquire the cultur- 
ally allowed complement of wives. However, the fact that some men 
can and do obtain four wives means that females are scarce for other 
men, and these are men in a disadvantaged economic position. These 
latter can neither afford the bride price for four women, nor support 
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them if by some chance they were acquired; and even one wife is 
expensive. Thus, for those in the lower socio-economic strata the supply ` 
of women is limited at the same time as a period of celibacy is undergone 
while the bride price for one wife is being-accumulated. We see this as 
another instance of a situation in which stratification operates to limit 
the access of some categories of men to women. Perfect competition is 
not present; and institutionalized homosexuality emerges ás a re- 
sponse.*4 If the above analysis i is valid, it describes a situation essentially 
similar to that found in the theatrical company. 

From the perspective of psychological theories which attempt'to ex- 
plain homosexuality in terms of the effects of the child’s early environ- 
ment one would argue that an alternative explanation of homosexuality 
in the theatrical world could be found by demonstrating that male 
entertainers tended, in childhood, to over-identify with their mothers, 
have been preferred sons of mothers, had over-protective mothers and/ 
or absent or inadequate fathers, and so on and that strippers had had 
difficult relationships with weak fathers, or mothers, fathers who wanted 
sons, traumatic experience with men, and so on. This may be so, though 
to the best of our knowledge it has not been effectively demonstrated 
with the causal connections established; and even if it were demon- 
strated there would still be difficulties with this type of explariation. 
Thus one would still have to explain how actual and/or (even more 
difficult) latent homosexual males, but not females (except for strippers), 
presumably previously scattered geographically and randomly through- 
out the population, had come together at some point in time to insti- 
tute homosexuality in the entertainment world in particular. As far as 
we can see there is nothing in the occupational skills, activities and tech- 
niques of the average male entertainer which is in any way intrinsically 
related to homosexual behaviour.25 An explanation which locates the 
origin of, and the forces which maintain, the institutionalization of 
homosexuality in demonstrable features of the social structure avoids 
these difficulties. Of course, once a situation is institutionalized it has 
some self-maintaining features as well. 


TI 
r? 

From an examination of some of the social causes of homosexuality we 
now move briefly to some of its functions. These are considered at two 
separate, though related levels: firstly, at the level of psychological 
functions. Ward and Kassenbaum, in their analysis of homosexuality 
in a women’s prison, show very effectively how homosexual relation- 
ships function to ameliorate deprivations experienced by women 
prisoners: they establish affectional relationships involving love, inter- 
personal support, security and social status.26 In this instance, then, in- 
stitutionalized homosexuality functioned to maintain psychic equili- 
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brium. Similarly the deprivations experienced by males where females 
are scarce include the diminished possibility of enjoying the whole range 
of satisfactions which derive from playing the heterosexual role. We 
would argue that in these circumstances the homosexual role, provided 
that it is protécted by benign cultural support, can function as both a 
sexual and emotional surrogate, and thus help to sustain ego integrity. 
Ifit is granted that a fairly high degree of psychic stability is a necessary 
-condition for the sufficient performance of the wide ranges of roles other 
than the sexual played by the members of any social system then 

` homosexuality, by providing the individual with psychic support not 
‘otherwise available, can clearly make a positive contribution towards 
the stability of that social system. 

In some of the illustrations given above homosexuality has particular 
-relevance for the integrative problem and its associated processes which 
are concerned with maintaining cooperation and solidarity among 
system members.2? Any mechanism which contributes towards the 

‘ achievement of adequate emotional and social relations among those 
contributing towards the attainment of the goals of a system or sub- 
system may be considered as at least predominantly functional for that 
system. Assuming that human beings have a powerful sex-drive or im- 
pulse, and that viable social systems must provide adequate institution- 
alized outlets for its expression, then those social systems in parts of 
which members of one sex are scarce have particular problems. Mem- 
ber solidarity, and hence system efficiency, would be attenuated if 
there existed continuous conflict between members of one sex for the 
few available members of the opposite sex. The emergence of institu- 
tionalized homosexuality, or of some functional alternative, avoids the 
probability of endemic conflict developing in such a situation: those in- 
dividuals who cannot establish a secure relationship with a member of 
the opposite sex are offered an alternative sexual and social status; and 
the group solidarity necessary for system goal attainment can be main- 
tained. 

At this juncture it is appropriate to consider briefly why homo- 
sexuality rather than some functional alternative tends to emerge in 
some situations as a response to structured psychic needs. Heterosexual 
prostitution, auto-eroticism, bestiality and various forms of sexual sub- 
limation are all alternatives which have been known to operate. 
However, while the first three all allow the direct release of sexual 
impulse, they do not allow for the expression of emotional needs for 
companionship, and prolonged, intimate contact ‘with other human 
beings; and the fourth probably does not provide sufficient release on 
the first count for the majority of people. Thus homosexuality, particu- 
larly where it involves fairly prolonged relationships, which is probably 
much more common than most research to date has emphasized,8 
may provide, in many situations, a more functional and more appro- 
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priate response, for both individual and social system needs, than these 
alternatives; in any case, in urban situations at least, partners of the 
same sex are much more easily available than suitable animals,2° and 
cheaper than prostitutes. 


S 


IV 


In conclusion, the main elements of our argument are reiterated, and 
some inferences drawn. Firstly, the assumption that perfect competition 
between members of each sex for members of the opposite sex is the 
general rule throughout most societies is questioned. Secondly, it is 
argued that, assuming that human beings have a powerful sexual im- 
pulse, the emergence of institutionalized homosexuality in a situation 
where members of the opposite sex are scarce is both a plausible and 
likely behavioural and cultural response. Thirdly, it is hypothesized 
that social factors may frequently impede perfect accessibility between 
the sexes. Two social factors are considered in this connection: firstly 
cultural factors operating to institute uni-sex communities; and second- 
ly, social stratification, whose workings were illustrated by reference to 
the theatrical community and Moslem society where women become 
scarce for men of relatively low socio-economic status, and to the 
occupation of stripping, where acceptable men are scarce for women 
in an occupation of low prestige. Thus, it is argued, the social structure 
generates an impulse towards institutionalized homosexuality. 

If the above analysis is valid some more general inferences may be 
drawn relating to the phenomenon of homosexuality. In the first in- 
stance one could argue that, uni-sex communities apart, in so far as 
stratification is inherent in social systems, and in so far as it obstructs 
perfect competition between potential marriage partners, there will be 
a tendency for homosexuality to emerge and become institutionalized. 
In other words, homosexuality may be statistically normal in any given 
sample of societies; and it would also be normal in the sense that it is 
an appropriate and functional response, at both the individual and 
societal level, to a situation found in many societies. From this it would 
follow that the sociologist might recommend caution to those social 
commentators who define homosexuality as a social problem, or as a 
form of deviant or abnormal behaviour. If they managed to excise 
homosexuality from a society without possibly far-reaching adjust- 
ments to, say, its stratification system, the consequences might be less 
desirable than the original condition. 
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Some problems in the study of occupational 
prestige with an illustration from Israelt 


This paper is aimed at discussing some theoretical and methodological 
issues involved in the study of occupational prestige hierarchies. The 
theoretical discussion is supplemented by some preliminary findings 
from Israel which serve mainly to illustrate the approach advocated. 

Occupational prestige has been the focus of investigation for many 
students of social stratification. The prestige status of occupations is an 
important sociological variable since it is, firstly, a major, universal, 
social reward in itself, and, secondly, it expresses and symbolizes, to 
varying degrees, the differential allocation of some other crucial social 
rewards such as economic power or political influence. Since the dis- 
tribution of rewards is the essence of any stratificational system, the 
hierarchy of occupational prestige is regarded by many as one of the 
basic ingredients of this system. 

Studies of occupational prestige were conducted as early as 1911 by 
T. H. C. Stevenson in England,! while Count’s investigation of the 
social status of occupations in 1925 is considered as the first systematic 
research on this subject in the United States.2 Since these pioneering 
works, there has been accumulated a relatively rich body of empirical 
data about the prestige status of occupations, as ranked, or rated, by 
different groups within a given society as well as by many diverse 
societies.3 

One of the most frequently cited generalizations that have been arrived 
at, on the basis of these data, is the remarkable similarity of occupational 
prestige hierarchies. As succinctly summarized by Svalstoga: 


This comprehensive research has permitted the discovery of certain 
empirical invariances. Among these the most generally validated one 
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has to do with the consensus of prestige raters. Such ratings (or 
rankings) produce a hierarchy of occupations that, when based on the 
average judgmentof the group, is approximately invariantirrespective 
of age, sex, nationality, residence, education or occupation of raters. 
Furthermore, according to Deeg and Paterson (1917), this consensus 
held even for rating groups separated in time by as much as 22 years.4 


Others, including some more recent studies of occupational prestige, 
tend to agree with Svalstoga’s conclusion;® and although several 
between-group discrepancies have been reported,® the data supporting 
the generalization of invariance (correlations are typically around 
0:90) seem rather convincing. 


THE DEBATE OVER THE INTERSOCIETAL OCCUPATIONAL 
PRESTIGE UNIFORMITY 


One of the theoretical issues underlying much of the research on 
occupational prestige has been the debate over the relative importance 
of the industrial structure as determining the prestige scale of occupa- 
tions within society. Inkeles and Rossi,? who were among the first to 
introduce this problem, have shown that countries having similar 
industrial structures but different cultures produce highly similar 
occupational prestige hierarchies. In other investigations it has, 
however, been demonstrated that such invariance holds even for 
countries which differ considerably with regard to the degree of indus- 
trialization, thus casting doubts on Inkeles and Rossi’s hypothesis.’ 

` Several attempts have recently been made to integrate the structural 
argument with the findings which seem to contradict it. Eister,® for 
example, in attempting to explain the high degree of congruence in the 
prestige evaluation of occupations among Pakistan, the Philippines and 
the United States, suggests that it reflects the potential for moderniza- 
tion existing in the two developing countries. This probably implies 
that these people rank occupations not necessarily on the basis of the 
actual economic structure but rather according to their view of the 
expected industrialization of their country. 

A differential attempt to account for these findings is represented 
by the study conducted by Wood and Weinstein.10 These investigators 
provide data showing that the extent of industrialization among 
Uruguayan communities is related to occupational prestige evalua- 
tions, e.g., 


Respondents ascribed prestige to industrial occupations in direct 
relation to their exposure to industrialization. (p. 55) 


This finding is taken by Wood and Weinstein to support their conten- 
tion that previous investigations of occupational prestige in developing 
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nations did not give sufficient attention to variation in industrial levels 
within these societies and, furthermore, that most studies were con- 
ducted in the relatively developed sections of the country, thus yielding 
prestige scales that are similar to those obtained in economically 
advanced societies. 

Armer!!! tested the same hypothesis, utilizing data from northern 
Nigeria. The hypothesis was not supported by the data, leading Armer 
to the following conclusions: 


The evidence suggests that previously reported high correlations 
between industrial society prestige structures and prestige evalua- 
tions of samples in traditional non-industrial societies cannot be 
attributed to sampling bias favoring students or westernized seg- 
ments of the population.... The evidence strengthens the sug- 
gestion by Hodge et al. that a common occupational prestige system 
is shared in a greater or lesser degree across all societies, whether 
industrialized or not. (p. 35) 


It should be emphasized that the debate over the importance of the 
structural factor as determining the occupational prestige hierarchy 
has always been based on comparisons among these scales only. It is 
possible, however, that devoting attention to specific determinants or 
correlates of such scales might contribute toward better understanding 
of this problem. Intersocietal, structural or cultural, differences may 
be expressed through correlates of occupational prestige and not 
necessarily via the final scale only. One might discover occupational 
prestige hierarchies that are differentially associated with the same set 
of correlates; e.g., in one case the highest correlation is obtained 
between occupational prestige status and income whereas in another 
case education is more strongly related to this scale. Such differences 
in the relative weight of income, or education, or any other potential 
correlate may reveal important differences, either structural or cultural, 
among the countries compared. 

Studies of correlates of occupational prestige have been conducted by 
several investigators.12 But almost none has been concentrated on inter- 
societal comparisons in general and on the issue of ‘structural’ vs. 
‘cultural’ determination in particular. It is our contention that the 
comparative study of correlates of occupational prestige will enhance 
the understanding of the meaning of such scales and their socio- 
cultural background. This approach has already been advocated by 
Thomas in his attempt to conceptualize the dimensions underlying 
occupational prestige hierarchies.13 Intersocietal differences according 
to Thomas may be discerned on the basis of the differential weights of 
each of the dimensions determining the prestige scale. 

Some preliminary findings which illustrate the fruitfulness of such 
an approach are provided in the present paper. More specifically, we 
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compared data from the United States and Israel with regard to two 
correlates of occupational prestige—income and education. Duncan,14 
in one of thé earliest and most systematic investigations of the relation- 
ships among income, education and prestige of occupations has shown 
that in the United States the size of the correlations between each of 
the first two variables and the third one is practically identical. We 
expected to detect a different pattern in Israel, ¢.g., that the correlation 
between education and occupational prestige would be higher than 
the correlation between income and prestige. This hypothesis is based 
on the assumptions that although Israel can be considered as a rela- 
tively advanced industrial society, it is culturally different from the 
United States in several important respects. One such difference is 
revealed in the strong impact of the Jewish tradition upon the Israeli 
culture. This tradition has always emphasized the importance of 
scholarship and education as prominent values above and beyond their 
instrumental significance. To the extent that such cultural values are 
expressed in the prestige scale of occupations, one would expect the 
association between levels of education and the scale to be greater than 
the similar association between the scale and levels of income. 

One can, of course, point to other important differences between the 
United States and Israel, both structural and cultural, but within the 
framework of the present comparison with Duncan’s findings, the 
analysis is confined to the correlates of income and education only. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN ‘OBJECTIVE’ AND ‘SUBJECTIVE’ 
OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE HIERARCHIES 


Another important problem involved in studiés of occupational pres- 
tige has seemingly to do with the technique of measurement only. It 
appears, though, that it may have theoretical implications with respect 
to the meaning of the prestige hierarchy as well. In most ifvestigations, 
the rated or ranked prestige of occupations is assessed on the basis of 
subjects’ evaluations that are obtained in one of two ways: 


(a) the person is asked to assess the prestige of different occupations 
in his own eyes; 

(6) the person is asked to assess the prestige accorded different 
occupations by the public in general. 


In only very few cases were both techniques employed in the same 
study, and when comparisons between occupational hierarchies are 
made, these differences in technique are, at least implicitly, ignored. 
In order to use different techniques of measurement interchangeably, 
one has to demonstrate that they yield the same results. Such a 
demonstration is provided by Svalstoga.15 He shows that a correlation 
of -94 is obtained between rankings based on the two techniques. 
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In other investigations, however, it has been shown that certain 
systematic differences exist between ‘subjective’ rankings (e.g., respond- 
ents’ own grading) and ‘objective’ rankings (e.g., respondents’ estimates 
of popular grading). Among these studies the most relevant to the 
present discussion is Turner’s analysis of the meaning of occupational 
prestige, according to which 


effective social standing may be viewed as compounded from (a) the 
extent to which members of a group are highly valued in their 
society (merited prestige) and (b) the extent to which they are able 
to secure power, possessions and symbols of high-standing because 
of the instrumental consequences of their position.16 (p. 306) 


Following this assumption, Turner attempts to account for the differ- 
ences between the subjective and objective hierarchies by arguing that 
occupations accorded more (or less) prestige in the objective than in 
the subjective scale, are associated with instrumental consequences 
above (or below) what they deserve evaluationally. 

Turner does not specify the meaning of thé evaluational basis of 
merited prestige, nor does he, because of lack of adequate data, test his 
idea while formulating a more specific set of assumptions and hypotheses 
as follows: 


(a) the amount of prestige allocated to oécupational positions 
expresses both their functional contribution and the instrumental 
gains they are associated with. Functional contribution is defined 
here in terms of the ideological value-system of society; 

(b) the correspondence between the instrumental rewards and the 
functional value of occupational positions may vary considerably and 
it is always never perfect; 

(c) respondents, as members of their society, tend to weigh more 
strongly the functional-ideological factor in their own grading while 
attributing to the public a greater weight of instrumental considera- 
tions in its grading of occupations. Such a tendency éxists among re- 
spondeiits since it is social-psychologically more convenient to behave 
or present attitudes that conform to the values of one’s own group. 


From these assumptions, the following two hypotheses are derived: 


(a) the correlation between the value-significance of occupations is 
higher with the subjective scale than with the objective one; 

(6) the correlation between the instrumental correlates of occupations 
is higher with the objective scale than with the subjective one. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 
The occupational prestige hierarchy in Israel as obtained by Lissak’s17 


investigation is employed in the present analysis. Lissak’s study is based 
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on an area probability sample intended to represent the urban male 
youth population, ages 15-24, of Israel in the years 1957/8. Data were 
obtained via mailed questionnaires answered by 419 subjects. 

The subjects were presented with a list of 27 occupations and asked 
to rate each of them in two ways: 


(a) own rating (‘subjective’ scale); 
(b) evaluation of public’s rating (‘objective’ scale). 


Subjects were asked to make both ratings according to the following 
five categories: 


(1) Very high standing. 
(2) High standing. 

(3) Poor standing. 

(4) Very poor standing. 
(5) Don’t know. 


Excluding the fifth category, occupations were scored according to 
their weighted averages, where ‘very high standing’ was accorded 4 
points, ‘high standing’ 3 points, etc. 

The subjective and objective scales obtained by this method are 
presented in Table 1. 

_ In order to test our hypotheses, the income and the educational 

levels associated with each occupation were required. The only source 
for obtaining these data for the years 1957/8 was a saving survey con- 
ducted by the Central Bureau of Statistics of the State of Israel. That 
survey included a representative sample of urban wage earners in 
Israel and encompassed 2,928 persons. From the information provided 
by the survey the average annual income and the average amount of 
education (of years of school completed) for each occupation was com- 
puted. Since the occupation titles employed by Lissak and by the 
Bureau were not identical, it was possible to match the information 
from both sources with respect to only 13 out of the original list of 27 
occupations included in Lissak’s research (see Table 2). 

A comparison between Tables 1 and 2 reveals that the dispersion of 
the occupations in the second table is rather similar to that of the first 
table. It should nevertheless be noted that the list of 13 occupations 
(and to some extent the list of 27 occupations) does not adequately 
represent the population of occupations in Israel. It is because of this 
limitation that our results should be regarded as preliminary, and of 
illustrative significance mostly. 

In order to test the second hypothesis a ‘value orientation’ variable 
had to be incorporated into the analysis, in addition to the income and 
educational variables. This variable was constructed on the basis of 
the congruence between each occupation and the dominant ideological 
value-system of the Israeli society. This ideology has emphasized, in 
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accordance with the Zionist movement, manual labour in general and 
agricultural work in particular, as national goals. Furthermore, it has 
denounced certain occupations, particularly those related to services 
and trades, as representing the typical Jewish occupations in the 
Diaspora.18 ` 
According to these general principles each occupation was classified 


by two judges, independently, into one of the following three cate- 
gories: 


(1) occupations characterized by a positive value-orientation (e.g., 
farmer); 
(2) occupations lacking a clearcut value-orientation (e.g., clerk); 


(3) occupations characterized by a negative value-orientation (e.g., 
merchant). 


Occupations falling in the first category received a score of 2, those in 
the second category a score of 1, and those in the third category a score 
of o. This second hypothesis was tested on both the 13 and the 27 
occupations, separately. 


TABLE 2 List of Occupations included in the present analysis 


(1) Engineer (8) Farmer 

(2) Scientist (9) Ironmonger 
(3) Doctor (10) Mechanic 
(4) High-school teacher (11) Waiter 

(5) Rabbi (12) Athlete 

(6) Author (13) Usher 


(7) Merchant 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The first set of findings is related to the comparison between the U.S.A. 
and Israel with respect to the correlates of occupational prestige in 
both countries. In this comparison the subjective rather than the 
objective scale has been employed since the N.O.R.C. prestige scale, 
on which Duncan’s analysis was based, had been similarly obtained.19 

As discussed earlier, it was expected that in Israel the correlation 
between education and prestige would be higher than the correlation 
between income and prestige, relatively to the corresponding relation- 
ships obtained in the U.S.A. Table 3 contains the zero-order correla- 
tions between income (X1), education (Xz), and prestige (Y), for Israel 
and for the U.S.A. separately. 

As can be seen from Table 3, the level of the correlations in both 
countries is quite similar. Yet, while in the U.S.A. there exists practi- 
cally no difference between the correlations of education and income 
with prestige, such a difference does exist in Israel, where education 
accounts for a somewhat larger portion of the prestige variance than 
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income, although the statistical difference does not reach the -o5 
significance level. 

Notice should be taken of the correlation between education and 
income, which is higher in Israel than in the U.S.A. (0-88 vs. 0-72 
respectively). Such a high level of correlation as obtained in Israel is 


TABLE 3 ero-order correlations betweeen income, education and prestige in Israel ahd in the 





U.S.A. 
Israel U.S.A. 
Y Ay Xa r X41 Xa 
Y — 0175% 0-824 Y — 0-842 0-854 
XI — _ 0-884 Xt — — 072" 
X2 — — _ X2 — — — 





¢ Significant at the -o1 level 


a ‘disadvantage’ for the purpose of regression analysis due to multi- 
collinearity. The results of the regression analysis indicate indeed its 
presence: 


Y = 26-01 + 0°012X1 + 3-256Xe2 
(0-039) (17742) 
where Y = prestige score (scale ranging from between 41 to 95) 


X: annual income in Israeli pounds (tens) 
Xz = number of years of school completed. 


The values in parentheses are the standard errors of the regression 
coefficients. 

As one can observe, both coefficients do not differ significantly from 
zero even at the -05 level. These figures should be contrasted with the 
regression coefficients obtained when prestige is regressed on income 
and education separately: 


Y = 40°99 +0075% 
(0-020) 

and Y = 24°85 + 3°738X2 
(0-793) 


The coefficients in both equations are significantly different from 
zero at the -or level. 

Since all three variables were measured with different scales, beta 
coefficients were computed in order to compare the relative weights of 
the two explanatory variables. The coefficients are 0-12 and 0-71 for 
income and education respectively, demonstrating thus the greater 
effect of education on prestige. This finding is remarkably different 
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from the coefficients reported by Duncan (0:59 and 0-55 for income 
and education respectively). 

The regression analysis then supports also the hypothesized pre- 
dictive superiority of education over income in Israel, compared with 
equal weights of these explanatory variables in the U.S.A.29 

The second set of findings deals with the comparison between the 
subjective and the objective prestige hierarchies, employing the corre- 
lates of income, education and value-orientation as independent vari- 
ables. Zero order correlations were first computed in order to test the 
hypothesis that income and education are more strongly associated 
with the objective scale whereas value-orientation is more highly 
correlated with the subjective scale. These results are presented in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 ero-order correlations between prestige, income, education and value-orientation 
with respect to the objective and the subjective scales 








Subjective scale Objective scale 
Yr Xı Xz X3 r Xı Xa X3 
rY — 075% 0-822 0'45% Y — 078% ogb 0-31 
Xı — — 0:88? 0'05 X% — — 0'88? 0°05 
` Xe — — — o'I4 X — — — Old 
X3 = =< aaa — 43 — _ = = 





a Significant at the -05 level. 
b Significant at the -or level. 


where Y = prestige score 
Xı = income 
Xə = education 
X3 = value-orientation. 


As can be seen from Table 4, there exist certain differences among 
the correlates, and all of them are in the expected direction, e.g., income 
and education produce higher correlations with the objectively 
measured prestige hierarchy, while value-orientation is more strongly 
associated with the subjective scale. None of the differences, when taken 
by itself, is statistically significant, but the pattern as a whole is mean- 
ingful and consistently supports the two related hypotheses. 

As in the presentation of the previous set of findings, a regression 
analysis was performed in order to identify the relative weights of the 
three explanatory variables. Because of the multicollinearity mentioned 
above, the analysis was restricted in two pairs of correlates, e.g., income 
and value-orientation, and education and value-orientation. The 
results of the regression analysis for the subjective and objective scales 


are shown in Table 5. 
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Two remarks should be made regarding Table 5: (a) the regression 
coefficient of value-orientation is significant (at the -o5 level) in the 
subjective scale functions, but insignificant in the objective scale 
functions; (b) the partial effects of both income and education are 
significant in the objective and the subjective scale functions, but each 
of the two explanatory variables is more significant in the objective 
scale function. 

The results of the regression analysis are thus consistent with the 
relevant hypotheses. i 

Another way of testing the same hypothesis is to regress the objective 
scale on the subjective scale and on value-orientation as explanatory 


TABLE 5 The regression of occupational prestige on income, education and value-orientation 
for the subjective and objective scales 








independent variables 
dependent value- 
variable intercept income education orientation R? 
Subjective scale 31°72 0-073 10-950 0°73 
(0-017) (4322) 
Objective scale 30-12 0-085 7715 0-68 
(0-020) (5178) 
Subjective scale IQ‘! 3'518 9'115 0-79 
(0-674) (3:878) : 
Objective scale 1174 4412 5'353 0°85 
(0-616) (3°543) 





variables. More specifically, Turner’s hypothesis might be formulated 
as follows: the score on the objective scale should equal the difference 
between the subjective score and the score on the value orientation 
scale. The test of this hypothesis is given in the regression equation 
based on all of the 27 occupations. 


O = 11-645 + 0979S — 8-1887 R? = -+90 
(069) (1:343) 
where O = the objective score 


S' = the subjective score 
V = value-orientation score. 


As can be seen, the coefficient of value-orientation is negative and 
highly significant (1 per cent). This analysis which was carried out on 
the 27 occupations strongly supports the contention that the difference 
between the objective and the subjective methods is not a matter of 
technique only, but rather reflects different meanings of occupational 
prestige hierarchies. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This paper is concerned with two different, though related, problems in 
the area of occupational prestige research. With regard to the first 
problem—understanding the intersocietal uniformity of occupational 
prestige hierarchies—it is suggested that attention be diverted from 
the prestige scales in themselves to the study of specific correlates or 
factors underlying such scales. Regarding the second problem—the 
method of constructing occupational prestige scales—it is argued that 
a distinction should be made between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ 
scales, since the meaning of occupational prestige as measured by 
these two methods is not identical. The analysis of the second problem 
shows also the importance of studying occupational prestige hierarchies 
together with their correlates. 

The theoretical discussion has been supplemented by an illustrative 
empirical analysis employing data from Israel. In spite of the limita- 
tions ‘of these data (two countries only were compared with respect to 
a small number of occupations and a few selected correlates), it still 
indicates the potential fruitfulness of the approaches advocated here. 
To the extent that more data of this kind will be accumulated, including 
a variety of societies and a Jarger number of occupations and their 
correlates, our understanding of the meaning of occupational prestige 
hierarchies and their socio-cultural background will be enhanced. 
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Value theory: towards conceptual clarification 


It is the contention of this paper that there has been a pronounced 
tendency in sociology to under-emphasize the study of values and moral 
issues, and that the cause of this is twofold: the cultural and organ- 
izational climate within which sociologists operate and the lack of 
consensus among them on a conceptual framework within which accu- 
mulative research on values could occur. The broad outlines of such a 
model will be offered in an effort to initiate a revival of constructive 
debate on value theory, and a few possible implications for future 
research on values will be suggested. 

Why should sociology be concerned with the study of values? The 
obvious reason is that they may well provide the key to a more adequate 
understanding of man in society. But accompanying this is a certain 
moral imperative which impinges on the sociologist as a member of 
humanity at this particular moment in time. A lack of progress in the 
application of organized intelligence to the choice of goals for humanity 
is everywhere apparent. It could be argued that the kind of disciplined 
assault on the problem that the scientific approach to knowing can 
provide is long overdue. 

Furthermore, the possibility that sociology itself may bear some 
responsibility for mankind’s current moral crisis cannot be summarily 
dismissed. The myth of the possibility of ‘objectively’ documenting 
reality, so unquestioningly accepted by sociologists anxious to achieve 
‘scientific’ status, seems now to have spread to a majority of those 
involved in the humanities and the arts. The fetish of realism—too often 
manifested as a detailed portrayal of pathology in the name of the 
whole truth—is widely indulged in by the very ‘creative’ intellectuals 
who scorn the social scientists for their conformist scientism. Ironically, 
both groups may be operating from identical outmoded assumptions 
about the possibility of a detached type of objectivity, and about the 
individual’s lack of responsibility for his personal contribution to the 
shaping of the values which in turn shape humanity.? 

The reaction of a large segment of the youth subculture to this 
‘disinterested’ pursuit of truth—and its accompanying fascination with 
* P, D. Hutcheon, B.ED. M.A. Assistant Professor, Faculty of Education, University of 
Saskatchewan, Regina, Canada 
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technique—is perhaps also a justifiable source of concern for the socio- 
logist. For the young are equating this naive realism with rationality. 
And if this be reason, they say, then we want none of it. So we are wit- 
nessing a massive repudiation, not of the irrational assumptions about 
the nature of knowing and valuing man which have brought about our 
present obsession with documenting an objective ‘truth’ regardless of 
consequences for humanity, but of that very difficult and challenging 
application of reason to human affairs which mankind may for the first 
time be on the threshold of approaching. How tragic that at this parti- 
cular moment, ourradical youth, who are rightly protesting the prevailing 
disregard for values in our society and among our intellectuals, have 
become persuaded that the culprit is reason rather than the all-too- 
obvious lack of it! That this situation represents a failure of the social 
sciences in the past cannot be denied; that it could also imply a chal- 
lenge for the future, which the sociologist is uniquely qualified to meet, 
should not be overlooked.? 


THE WEAKNESSES OF CURRENT VALUE THEORY 


There are a number of sociologists, of course, who have always be- 
lieved that the study of values is essential to progress in the behavioural 
sciences. However, this interest has not yet resulted in any notable 
degree of consensus in theory, nor demonstrable improvement in the 
usefulness of empirical research findings. Furthermore, a survey of 
accomplishments in value study thus far reveals at least four rather 
disturbing tendencies. 


1. Failure to deal with the source and validation of values 


William Kolb, in a review of the changing prominence of values from 
Durkheim until 1959, refers to this omission in Parsons’ work. Kolb 
claims that Parsons is probably with him in assuming a non-empirical 
source, but whether this is a spiritual entity or a reified and mystical 
‘society’ is not clear. Parsons’ 1958 paper on ‘Religious Organization in 
the United States’ implies an acceptance of the ‘fundamental reli- 
gious roots’ of values. Indicative of his philosophical assumptions also, 
is the fact that in his ‘paradigm of evolutionary change’® he divides the 
environment within which action systems function into two realms: 
ultimate reality (at the top of the diagram) and the physical-organic 
environment (at the bottom). ` 

A unique attempt to delineate a non-empirical but societal source 
of even the most deeply rooted religious values is Guy Swanson’s The 
Birth of the Gods.6 The value theory is pure Durkheim and seems strange- 
ly anachronistic, but at least the problem of value origin and validation 
is faced squarely. Robin Williams, in his attempt to clarify the concept 
of values for the 1968 edition of the International Encyclopedia of the Social 
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Sciences? also states his position clearly as follows: ‘Values as empirical 
elements in human behaviour certainly arise out of human experience.’8 

However, Williams fails to identify the corresponding assumptions of 
the other value theorists whose work he surveys, thereby overlooking a 
major cause of the conceptual confusion which he documents. 


2. Tendency to assume that society is antecedent to the individual 


The disturbing aspect of this is that it is seldom spelled out even by 

those who acknowledge Durkheim’s influence. It can only be inferred 
from a consistent over-emphasis in theory on values conceived solely 
as norms and from research designs which identify values always as 
independent variables. Williams? tries to correct this imbalance, as does 
Kecskemeti in his book!® and Inkeles in his 1965 article entitled 
‘Personality and Social Structure’. The inadequacy of such a paradigm 
for the explanation of social change has been amply assessed elsewhere.12 


3. Stress on conformity and minimization of the role of reason 


A logical consequence of the second characteristic is a stress in value 
theory on the idea of conformity to social norms and a corresponding 
minimization of the roles of selective perception and of reason in human 
action. This emphasis has been noted by Kolb? in his discussion of 
Parsons’ model. It is criticized by Alvin Gouldner!4 and by Dennis 
Wrong! in his warning about ‘the oversocialized view of man and the 
overintegrated view of society’ in modern sociology. Reinhard Bendix 
claimed in 195116 that the image of man dominating social science 
research was that of an essentially irrational being whose behaviour was 
determined by group interest and organic drives. 


4. Confusion surrounding the concept of value 


(a) Values as norms. The prevailing identification of values with norma- 
tive rules has already been discussed. In fact Kolb claims that (until 
the 1960s at least) the most significant accomplishment of value study 
was the firm anchoring of the concept in the realm of objective group 
norms. True, subjective aspects of values (defined as attitudes) had 
been elaborated by Ellsworth Faris and George Herbert Mead in the 
1920s, but these had come to be considered the subject matter of 
psychology alone. Interestingly, almost a half-century later, we find 
social scientists still trying to bridge this compartmentalization in an 
effort to clarify the relationship between attitudes and values, as a 
prerequisite to value theory development. 

(b) Values as cultural ideals. Milton Rokeach,!” in a recent attempt at 
clarification, suggests that values differ from attitudes in that they 
transcend specific situations and have to do with generalized modes of 
conduct (instrumental values) and end states of existence (terminal 
values). This conceptualization seems to be building on Merton’s 
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familiar means—end.model. Further examination of Rokeach’s research, 
however, reveals that what he is actually measuring is the relative 
commitment claimed by the respondent to whatever ideal or principle is 
symbolized for him by each of the terms which he is asked to rank. 
These terms (equality, freedom, independent, loving, etc.) could per- 
haps better be considered as symbolizing cultural ideals. 

Similarly, William Eckhardt,38 who employs content analysis in an 
effort to assess the values of Fascism, is assuredly obtaining measures on 
évaluative verbal references of some sort. But they seem to be references 
to a symbolic system of cultural ideals which may or may not have 
operated as actual motivating factors in Fascist countries. Eckhardt 
defines a value as any goal or standard of judgment which in a given 
culture is ordinarily referred to as if it were self-evidently desirable. This 
seems a good definition of the ideals which Gunnar Myrdal discusses in 
An American Dilemma. And if we assume a one-to-one relationship 
between these espoused goals and the values determining selective 
behaviour, then we are defining Myrdal’s tragic dilemma out of 
existence. But perhaps Eckhardt makes no such assumption and agrees 
instead with Ethel Albert. In analysing values and value systems for the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences,” Albert states that ‘values are by defini- 
tion distinct from conduct ... a system of criteria by which conduct is 
judged and sanctions applied’.?° Ideals again? 

(c) Values as assessments of action. Landes,?1 in a 1967 study, measures 
what he considers to be values by having respondents rank fifty be- 
havioural items on a ten-point scale from ‘least to most worst’. He is 
either defining values simply as moral judgments or employing moral 
judgments as indicators of values, without clarifying his procedures. 
Similarly, E. H. Epstein,2? in discussing changing values in Puerto 
Rico, seems to be defining values solely in terms of the occupational 
reward structure. 

(d) Values as beliefs. Milton Albrecht, in his article entitled “Does 
Literature Reflect Common Values ?23 constructs (for the purpose of 
content analysis) a list of supposed American family-life values. 
However, as this list appears to be a mixture of statements describing 
behavioural prescriptions (normative beliefs ?), descriptions of the ‘good’ 
or desirable (affective beliefs?), and descriptions of the ‘real’ (cognitive 
beliefs?) it is difficult to infer the exact meaning which Albrecht 
attributes to thè concept of value. Richard Morris,24 however, in 
developing a typology of norms, is very clear about what he means by 
the term. He defines values as either individual or commonly held 
conceptions of the desirable. (In other words, values are normative and 
affective beliefs, according to Morris.) 

(e) Values as objects. Ralph Turner,?5 on the other hand, first defines 
values as objects which are regarded favourably. or unfavourably, and 
then, while explaining value conflict, seems to imply that these values 
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impinge upon the individual in the form of norms removed to a higher 
level of generality and inclusiveness. (Ideals P) 

In defining values as objects Turner is in the company of such 
respected theorists as R. B. Perry,26 Stephen Pepper,?? Florian 
Znaniecki,?8 and even John Dewey, who saw values as inherent aspects 
of objects. Perry’s claim that a theory of value must refer to the emer- 
gence of interests having objects?? is fairly representative of this point 
of view. However, Becker, while elaborating on the reciprocity of needs 
>- and values,3° concludes that if knowing and valuing are inseparably 
united then all objects experienced by an individual become values 
for him. This definition of values as objects therefore would seem to 
render the term completely powerless as an ordering concept. 

(f) Values as value orientations. This term, as used by Clyde Kluckhohn 
in 1951,%1 and by Florence Kluckhohn in 1961,32 seems to symbolize a 
deeply rooted set of culturally patterned and regulatory responses to the 
major environmental challenges facing man in every time and place, 
capable of being identified at the level of the cultural system. Rainer 
C. Baum explains recent attempts to measure this concept both by 
direct respondent-ranking procedures and by content analysis of 
the literature of various historical periods.3 On the whole, however, 
the term ‘value orientation’ seems to have gained more rapidly in 
popularity than has the concept, and is now often confusingly inter- 
changed with ‘attitude’. 

(g) Values as behaviour probabilities. Franz Adler?4 claims that in order 
for values to qualify as concepts of social science they must be defined 
in terms of behaviour. He sees them as learned components of per- 
sonalities identifiable only as probabilities that particular behaviour 
will occur in a variety of circumstances. He says that besides personali- 
ties, groups, society and culture are all value systems of varying degrees 
of complexity. Milton Yinger,35 in a somewhat similar vein, cites what 
he calls the ‘inner-tendency’ system as the source of predisposing factors 
for behaviour, with the ‘socio-cultural’ system providing the precipitat- 
ing factors. Like Adler, he claims that only from individual behaviour 
can we infer either the inner structure of the person or the patterns of 
the socio-cultural system. 

(h) Values as generalized atiitudes. Considering the progress in attitude 
measurement during the last four decades, it is rather surprising that the 
relationship between values and attitudes has not claimed more atten- 
tion in the behavioural sciences. Rokeach3¢ moves in this direction, 
claiming that although values (like attitudes) are predispositions to act, 
they differ from attitudes in their transcendence of specific objects and 
situations. In a recently published major study edited by Kurt Baier 
and Nicholas Rescher, it is stated that ‘choices manifest preferences 
which in turn mirror values’.3? If these ‘preferences’ could be concep- 
tualized as attitudes, this simple description might be combined with 
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Adler’s definition to suggest a model capable of relating and inter- 
preting by means of individual behavioural choices the phenomena of 
attitudes and values, as well as those represented by concepts such as 
cultural ideals, norms, moral judgments, reward structures, espoused 
beliefs and value orientations. 


OBSTACLES TO VALUE STUDY 
1. Philosophical compartmentali zation 


Why this apparent lack of progress in value theory? Could it be that the 
prevailing cultural climate has not been conducive to the introduction 
of radically new approaches in this area ? Certainly the world view based 
on the premises of Christianity, in particular, insists that the sources of 
values are spiritual: beyond the possibility of critical analysis by man in 
his material world. Christianity, along with the majority of world 
religions, assumes an interfering God: one whose actual intercession in 
the course of history provides the basis for official dogma. Further- 
more, the philosophical perspective stemming from and providing the 
intellectual justification for present-day transcendentalist views per- 
ceives reality as divided into two parts. These are the realm of ‘fact’, 
where sensory experience and reason have finally been acknowledged 
as supreme, and that of ‘value’, where the individual’s natural knowing 
and valuing equipment must be suspended in favour of what tradition 
has transmitted in the name of unchallengeable spiritual authority. 


2. Institutional compartmentalization 


It seems that this convenient partitioning of reality by philosophers 
occurred only after Copernicus’ discoveries in physics, and received 
added impetus following the Darwinian explosion in biology. We often 
forget that prior to these intellectual revolutions, ‘truth’ or factual 
knowledge as well as value was primarily the domain of theology and 
myth. In fact, it can be argued that the history of ideas from Aquinas 
through Descartes and Kant to Max Weber is largely the story of the 
agonizing struggle by sincere and intelligent men, trapped in the 
other-worldly premises of their culture, to reconcile the evidence of 
their senses and the logic of their reasoning with a transmitted faith in 
spiritualism. By the end of the nineteenth century the concept of a 
reality neatly segmented into a scientific world of fact and a theo- 
logical world of value had become the conventional wisdom of the 
age—as exemplified by the popularity of the ‘separation of church and 
state’ idea in politics. Sociology, the one discipline which might have 
been expected to challenge this partitioning because of the obstacle 
that it presented to a comprehensive study of man in interaction, instead 
accepted Max Weber’s position on objectivity, supporting the separa- 
tion principle. 
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3. Organizational compartmentali zation 


American sociology has tended to develop in isolation from the humani- 
ties, and in the form of a highly specialized technique rather than as a 
broad, philosophically and historically sophisticated perspective for the 
study of man. This may have been due as much to the trend toward 
professionalization and kingdom building in academic life as to the 
widespread acceptance of the philosophical assumptions of Weberian 
neopositivism. The establishment of separate departments in universi- 
ties no doubt encouraged competition among the social sciences for 
funds, students, and better means of sharpening data-manipulating 
techniques. It is easy to see how values, with their notorious resistance 
to precise measurement, might be assigned low priority in this situation. 


4. Theoretical compartmentali zation 


A not-unrelated reason for the neglect of values has been the lack of 
consensus on a satisfactory conceptual framework from which fruitful 
research could be launched. Those working in this area have been 
severely handicapped by the lack of any consistent body of theory on 
the nature of man as a valuing organism and even by an obvious lack 
of agreement as to the meaning of the concept of value itself. Theorists 
have sought to explain values as identifiable components of either 
cultural, social or personality systems, but seldom have these perspec- 
tives been adequately related to action within one comprehensive 
model. The urgent need at the present time, therefore, would seem to be 
for a concerted effort to construct and test a body of systematic theory on 
the building of values and on valuing as a combination of social, 
psychological and biological processes. 


A MODEL PROPOSED 


1. On the nature of theory 


A theory is considered to be an abstract model that pictures a relevent 
and relatively identifiable segment of the real world as a set of working 
relationships. Reality is here hypothesized as a systematic and emerging 
pattern of relations in the material universe. Social reality (human 
behaviour) is therefore assumed to be determined by what has come 
before, but because of the complexity of the interaction it is to a large 
degree undeterminable and unpredictable. Theories about reality 
are believed to be derived at least partially by an intuitive ‘discerning 
of Gestalten’.28 Whenever the individual attaches meaning to sense 
impressions he is formulating or adopting a theoretical model of the 
way the particular segment of reality fits together. Formal or scientific 
theories differ from ‘unscientific’ ones only in the method of formulat- 
ing, stating, and testing. This view implies that ‘fact and theory are not 
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categorically and permanently distinct’ ,39 as was formerly postulated. It 
also renders highly questionable the older view which holds that theory 
inevitably evolves slowly in relation to the gradual accumulation of a 
proven factual base. 

Kuhn states that it is always possible for more than one theoretical 
construction to be placed on a given collection of data.49 We know, in 
fact, that it is common during the pre-scientific stage of a discipline’s 
growth for many theories to contend for acceptance in one area of study 
—each as plausible as the others, but all of them imparting vastly 
different meaning to the data in question, and thereby producing 
widely varying ‘facts’. (This is well illustrated by the many theories of 
value change competing for consensus in sociology today, and the 
inconsistent research findings which they have provided.) It is only 
when a theory is accepted by the majority of researchers in a given 
problem area that we can say that it has achieved the status of a 
paradigm. 

The major paradigms in a science determine not only the process by 
which empirical relations are interpreted as facts, but the very means by 
which they are selected for observation and the tools by which they are 
measured. These paradigms both shape and are shaped by the world 
views or ideologies of their inventors, or by what Polanyi refers to as the 
premises of science in various historical times and places.41 For example, 
the paradigms of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo and Newton were 
determined by their images of the universe, and then in turn provided 
later scientists with a ‘nest of metaphysical and methodological com- 
mitments’42 founded on the assumption that all phenomena could 
be reduced to the mechanics of some kind of ultimate constituent 
particles.43 

All ‘normal’, accumulative, evolutionary progress in science occurs 
within the framework of paradigms. However, revolutionary changes 
happen periodically as a result of old paradigms having exhibited 
prolonged and pronounced failure in directing problem-solving activity. 
Such a change usually follows a gradual and simultaneous emergence 
among scientists of ‘observational and conceptual recognition’ of a 
disturbing anomaly between experience and theory.44 

In this context the study of values is apparently still in the pre- 
scientific stage of development. Franz Adler’s pleas‘ for a single defi- 
nition system by means of which various generalizations could be 
translated into the same terms is in reality a recognition of the need for 
a dominant ordering paradigm. 


2. On the nature of man 


A useful paradigm of man should provide the broad outlines of that 
complex set of responses which intercedes between the environmental 
stimuli and the observable behaviour of the individual. This is that 
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nine-tenths of the iceberg hidden below water level, but conceivably of 
far greater significance to the understanding of human action than are 
those inputs and outputs immediately accessible to observation and 
measurement. That thrust of ice above the water provides us not with 
the dimensions of the whole iceberg, but with the empirical clues which 
help us to construct a picture of what the whole probably is, and to 
hypothesize relationships between the iceberg and its surroundings 
which logically would hold, assuming that our model of the unmeasur- 
able whole is accurate. 

It should be unnecessary to emphasize that any comprehensive and 
useful model for sociology must be in accord with current research 
findings in the biological sciences on the nature of organic processes. 
The twin unresolved problems of ‘specificity’ and ‘organization’ which 
haunt the biologist probing at the threshold of knowledge in his field4é 
are surely representative of the key processes to be understood at the 
socio-psychological level as well. The young human organism, like 
other living material entities, differs from non-living matter solely 
in the degree of complexity of organization and specificity attained. 
From conception on he selects inputs from the environment and as a 
result of the accompanying experience of pleasant or unpleasant sensa- 
tions and the relating of these to the corresponding inputs, he begins 
to organize his associations into a system. This system, which in turn 
provides a more and more refined sieve for the subsequent selection of 
stimuli, could be conceptualized as that submerged part of the iceberg 
which must be understood if we are ever to connect cause and effect 
in human action in any meaningful way. 

If values provide the key to that organization of stored experience 
within the organism by means of which the ‘self’ evolves, and to that 
selection and shaping of current experience that makes every individual 
a unique bundle of potential responses, then it is folly to imagine that 
such values can be identified in isolation from the concrete behavioural 
choices in which they are manifested. 


3. On the nature of valuing 


The young human organism rapidly progresses from random selections 
to belief construction (learning to ‘know’ and to ‘value’) as he organizes 
inputs from the raw data of experience: data which include, in addition 
to momentary feeling-states, the ideals, norms, and established know- 
ledge of his culture. According to this model, values are learned criteria 
that predispose us to act as we do. They emerge from the inextricably 
intertwined affective and cognitive belief systems. Attitudes are merely 
the surface, or more specific manifestations of these underlying values. 
Such values bear no necessary relationship to the statements of belief that 
are cited in response to direct questions. Neither are they identical to 
the ideals or norms propagated by one’s culture, the goals one espouses, 
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the moral judgments one makes of the behaviour of others, nor to the 
objects of one’s desire. All these are cither the stuff of which values are 
made, or the symbolic representations of values. They are related to 
actual, operating values as empirical data or theories are related to 
scientifically confirmed knowledge. 

What, then, do all of these phenomena have to do with the process of 
valuing? At the moment of conscious choice it is that organization 
of values which defines the ‘self’ that selects an appropriate action, just 
as it is that same value system that provides for the smooth operation of 
previously patterned or habitual behaviour. At the moment of conscious 
choice it is not merely the ideals and norms as objectified in the cul- 
ture, but the individual’s entire value system which combines with the 
immediate stimuli to determine his behaviour. Only to the extent that 
he is a highly socialized product of a stable culture do his values and the 
ideals and norms of his group closely coincide. To the extent that his 
values have evolved systematically in a changing cultural milieu to 
form an autonomous, valuing personality, he will be free from having to 
accept the imposition of external authority or pressures by his peers to 
conform. He will be free also from the necessity of responding passively 
to momentary stimuli. 

At the moment of choice the individual is free to weigh alternatives 
consciously, and on the basis of anticipated consequences (of both his 
own and others’ actions) to do what he decides is best. But what he 
decides to do at that instant of action—or the way that he responds 
subconsciously to the situation as his perceptual patterns define it—has 
been determined by that totality of past experience which has provided 
him with his knowledge and shaped his values. 

If this were not so, and behaviour were produced either solely by 
situational stimuli or by an interfering internal or external spirit, then 
human beings and other animals would be totally unpredictable. But 
we are quite aware that this is not the case. The more we come to ‘know’ 
our friends the better we can predict their behaviour. But we sense, too, 
that no friend could ‘know’ our values completely without having 
experienced an identical genetic and experiential programming. This is 
why human behaviour, although determined, is in practice to a con- 
siderable extent undeterminable. Values can only be identified in so 
far as regularities can be discerned—regularities which significantly 
increase the probability of successfully predicting future behaviour. 

However, the apparently restricted role of regularities in human 
behaviour does not mean that a search for more knowledge about them 
must be fruitless. We know that that substantial portion of behaviour 
which has assumed a habitual nature is fairly accurately predictable in 
terms of observed causes, and we have learned to locate these causes in 
ideals and norms as well as situational stimuli. In such conditioned 
behaviour an entire pattern of responses has become established as a 
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value, as a result of having been selected as appropriate for similar 
circumstances many times. The valuing process is simply short circuited. 
This conditioning is similar to the process by which instinctive beha- 
viour is selected over many generations facing identical environmental 
challenges, until the specific response pattern becomes reflected in the 
genetic structure.4? 


4. On the relationship between knowledge and values 


All organisms are subject to a degree of environmental change, and 
their value systems must change as well, if only to release tensions 
arising from failure to adjust to changes in knowledge. But sometimes, 
when some disruption in empirical circumstances and in available 
‘facts’ has rendered an individual’s values obsolete, extreme tensions 
may develop due to behavioural inconsistencies and value conflict. 
Either ‘knowing’ (recognizing and reasoning) is applied to one’s situa- 
tion, forcing growth-enhancing reappraisals of one’s entire value system 
and role expectations, or symptoms of disorganization appear. In their 
extreme forms these may be expressed either as a debilitating inability 
to choose any course of action, or as a tendency to react inconsistently 
to situational stimuli. This model conceptualizes the first of these ‘ideal 
type’ reactions as characteristic of the individuals whose value system is 
largely comprised of patterns of habitual or role-determined responses 
internalized in toto from his culture, and who is thereby highly resistant 
to change in that unfamiliar stimuli immobilize rather than arouse him. 
The other ‘ideal type’ represents the extreme of openness to change: the 
situation in which a coherent set of values has failed to evolve and 
therefore there is little probability that any consistent behaviour 
pattern will be discernible over time. At the one extreme the individual 
lacks identity apart from a static cultural tradition; at the other he is 
able to identify himself only fleetingly through membership in transient 
groups. 

This model assumes that such deficiencies in the development of self 
autonomy occur where changes in the individual’s cognitive and 
affective beliefs fail to evolve in relation to one another and to changes 
in the environment. Self growth is seen as a perpetual, interrelated 
process of constructing beliefs and values. This process of value forma- 
tion at the personality level is similar to that of ideology construction at 
the group level. The individual’s values shape the very perceptual 
process by which he selects his sensory impressions, 4* just as prevailing 
ideologies affect the underlying premises of his knowledge paradigms. 

The value system and the ideological system (the culture) are inter- 
dependent sets of relationships. Both are determinative of behaviour, 
just as both are simultaneously shaped by the actions of their individual 
‘carriers’ and members. Chief among the environmental stimuli 
initiating the individual’s acts are the admonitory and modal behaviour 
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of other individuals. And each individual social act, in turn, affects the 
culture of which it forms a part. Beliefs about the ‘real’ and about 
the ‘good’ are twin aspects of the personality, or value system, while the 
knowledge and normative systems interact at the cultural or ideological 
level. Both the knowledge and normative systems of the group and the 
cognitive and affective systems of the individual are inter-penetrating 
and continually shaping one another in their parallel evolution. However, 
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‘evolution’ does not here imply progress toward an identifiable end- 
state such as Maslow postulates.49 No assumptions about human ‘needs’ 
other than that of tension-release are necessary to explain self growth in 
this context. Every act evokes consequences that require further action, 
and every conscious behavioural choice is an act of faith in the belief 
systems upon which the individual—all too often unknowingly—‘bets 
his life’. 

However, evolutionary change is only one aspect of growth in person- 
ality and social systems. Radical transformations of belief systems—and 
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consequent fundamental changes in values—occur following periodic 
dislocations in the knowledge system. The invention of new paradigms 
and the discarding of old operates as a source of revolutionary change in 
the ideological as well as the individual value system. 

Figure 1 shows the postulated relationships for the total value system 
of the individual and the ideological system of the group. When the 
value system is divided into identifiable components for investigation, 
while it is convenient to call the components ‘values’, each is seen as a 
sub-system of the whole, with affective and cognitive aspects, rather 
than as a separate homogeneous entity. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


For purposes of research it may be fruitful to establish categories of 
openness to change in terms of individual value systems which would 
correspond to Howard Becker’s classification of societies on the basis 
of readiness to accept or initiate change.59 It would appear useful to 
relate Becker’s ‘typical’ societies, as defined by the content and rigidity 
of their ideological systems, to the value systems of their members, in 
any case. 

Such a classification and measurement of ideologies should present no 
insurmountable difficulties, given the present sophistication of scaling 
- and content analysis techniques. However, the private nature of values 
raises problems. If we conclude that values are not the same as ideals, 
norms, desired objects, or espoused beliefs about the ‘good’, but are, 
instead, operating criteria for action, then we must agree that theore- 
tically they are not themselves amenable to direct observation and 
measurement. It follows that values can only be inferred from be- 
havioural choices—not from what individuals say they believe or ought 
to do or desire as end-states of existence. 

The problem for the would-be value researcher is how to simulate 
real life situations in which respondents are forced to choose among 
alternative courses of action. A number of methods have been used 
with some degree of success in attitude measurement. In our model, 
however, it is only when we move from the identification of an attitude 
in a specific context to assessment of the probability that a particular 
pattern of action will be evoked in a number of situations, that we are 
actually tapping the underlying values. One possible means of accom- 
plishing this might be to involve the subject in a number of specific 
problems which he recognizes as impinging upon him and to pose for 
each a number of hypothetical solutions based on different beliefs about 
what is good for men. These statements of belief—or reflections of 
attitudes posing as alternative solutions for particular problems—would 
have to be carefully constructed so that the values of the respondent 
could be inferred from the pattern of attitudes revealed by his choices. 
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Admittedly this is a difficult process and one which, because it requires 
a two-step chain of logical inference on the part of the researcher, is 
highly subject to error. However, it is better to admit the obstacles to 
valid value study and to proceed painstakingly, than, in the interest of 
ease of measurement, to define values out of existence. This has been 
done in the past by equating them with their antecedents such as 
desired objects, ideals and norms; or with the beliefs upon which they 
are based; or with societal assessments and rewards of action; or with 
the specific attitudes which reflect them and which must be ascertained 
as a preliminary step in their identification. 

This is not to say that ideals and norms need not be studied, nor to 
discount their contribution to the forming of value systems. But any 
postulation of interdependence which might open avenues for future 
research requires that the normative system of the group be visualized 
as conceptually and existentially distinct from the values and attitudes 
which it evokes in individuals and which in turn are the source of change 
in the normative system. It is the confusion of these variables in the 
concept of value orientation that renders the Parsonian model unsatis- 
factory as a means of explaining value change.5! 

To summarize, this paper has attempted to assess the current level 
of accomplishment in-the field of value study and to suggest possible 
reasons for the apparent lack of progress. The need for an increased 
emphasis on this aspect of social relations is considered sufficiently 
urgent to warrant a renewed effort toward the achievement of a 
measure of consensus in theory. The premise that human social action is 
an integral part of a totally interrelated, determined but largely un- 
determinable universe of matter is offered as a possible starting point. 
It is hoped that the model of value change proposed might eventually 
prove capable of generating hypotheses concerning cultural and social 
change and the relation of such change to value systems. 
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The politics of the knowable 


The relationship between intellectual and 
social factors in student dissent 


This paper will discuss current student discontent in terms of the 
‘politics of the knowable’, the possible social effects of a view of reality. 
I shall argue that the current revolt—itself but part of an age-old 
revolt—is bolstered by an ideology that is by no means so weak that 
it can be wholly disregarded—particularly in the social, as opposed to 
the natural, sciences. I shall throughout assume that student extremists 
mean what they say and, further, that in doing this they are but express- 
ing in articulate language what a far greater number of inarticulate 
moderates happen to feel. 

T shall begin with a brief review of some of the intellectual and social 
features of the protest, point out what I hope is a feature common to 
both of them, and then discuss the political consequences of this 
orientation (here to be called the ‘new look’). First, the intellectual 
protest. 

This, too, can be seen to have two aspects—dislike of what the 
students see to be the implicit aims of university education, and dislike 
of the means. Beginning with the aims, it is fairly clear that there is 
considerable resentment of what they feel to be the hidden and virtually 
explicit purpose underlying much modern further education—the 
‘processing’ of human endeavour for the needs of a materialist, com- 
petitive society. Some students feel that a university career but renders 
them fit for capitalist consumption, tailors them to dummydom, 
seduces them with an appeal to cupidity, thus endowing them with 
the status of a kind of organization courtesan—a rich, kept amenity 
of the status quo. 

So much for the purpose. Education, in these terms, is not seen as 
a liberating force that allows each to develop his potential and grow. 
Rather than e-ducation in the original sense (e-ducere, to draw from), 
it is seen as in-ducation (from in-ducere, to lead into). They feel they 
are being ‘induced’ into the mould of the currently desired. Society 
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will need so many doctors, dentists and administrators, and these 
doctors, dentists and administrators will have to be of a certain type. 
The universities will provide. 

The present system is felt to be excessively vocational. Individuals 
are turned out to meet pre-determined ends—-not to expand. These 
ends are resented. They are felt—to put it kindly—to be beside the 
point. They are felt to be ‘irrelevant’, of use neither to society as seen 
by them nor to the individual. 

Modern, professionally trained academics—trained to standards 
which, with all their self-conscious rectitude and tiresome elaborations, 
are finally based on a pragmatic ground—must consider this charge 
to be grossly unjust. Are we not these days almost excessively concerned 
with results so that departments that pay (such as the natural sciences) 
get paid and departments that do not (such as the classics) get starved ? 
Not, according to the students. Moreover, the very machinery of prag- 
matism—the establishment of standards, the painstaking clearing of 
the problem from its accretions—this too comes under fire. Syllabuses 
are accused of being too detailed, studies are accused of being too rule- 
bound—both are held to be symbols, not of professional rectitude, 
rather of social decadence. It is clear that students do not mean by 
‘relevance’ what we might have thought they would. 

This brings us fair and square into the student dislike of ‘means’— 
the way in which their education is conducted. There has been a com- 
plete turn-about. Rather than being concerned with the analysis of 
facts, they are concerned with the synthesis of facts, rather than treating 
data in isolation—held in a non-social suspense—they are interested 
in data being held and determined in a social context. And how is this 
synthesis to be achieved? Not just by the abandonment of specializa- 
tion and the cross fertilization of subject matters—important as these 
demands may be—but by the involvement of the investigator himself. 
Rather than standing apart, he must immerse himself in his matter. 
The word ‘academic’ has moved from being one of the cleanest to 
being one of the dirtiest words in the language. The word ‘involve- 
ment’ has taken its place. 

The ideal of analysis, dissection and detachment—the biologist, a 
God apart, observing through his microscope the animate forms he 
can choose and then control—has been replaced by the counter-ideal 
of integration, synthesis and involvement of the participant observer, 
the active politician. Detail for its own sake is seen as decadent elabora- 
tion, an individually harmless but socially noxious waste of intellectual 
effort. 

To the alienation of the nineteenth-century factory worker has suc- 
ceeded the alienation of the student of today. And for what are argued 
to be very similar reasons. It is not for nothing, it would appear, that 
they complain of being ‘processed’ by production techniques. Just as 
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the worker in the nineteenth century was alienated from his work both 
in the sense that it was taken from him for profit by another, and also 
in the sense that it was so subdivided by the division of labour that he 
could gain therein no satisfaction in the completion of a meaningful 
whole, so too does the student of today complain of his work being 
used by another (a capitalist system) and of being deprived, through 
excessive specialization and attention to detail, of any sense of final 
‘meaning’. . 

At this point we must take a grip on ourselves. Surely the comparison 
between the nineteenth-century factory worker, escaping from long 
hours of deadening work to the foetid squalor of the slums, surely such 
‘a comparison with the subsidized, hostelled, health-serviced, appoint- 
ments-committee-d, students of today is so grotesque as to be almost 
obscene? Rather than seeing his children die preventable deaths 
whilst awaiting the inevitable destitution of old-age, he is courted— 
final insult—by the very big businesses that have the means at hand to 
_ seduce. 

Yet despite the offensiveness of the contrast, it is worth taking this 
.analogy of the alienating academic conveyor belt seriously for the light 
it sheds on the problem of revolt. In particular, it gives us an insight 
into the social as well as the intellectual aspects of student revolt. And 
this brings me to the second aspect of this initial statement. 

The nature of the social revolt surely needs far less exposition. Put 
in a nutshell, it is a demand for control. No longer do the students want 
to be determined from outside—like a factory hand who has no rights 
—they want to have a say. They want to have a say in syllabuses, in 
teaching methods, in how—assuming they are—examined. No longer 
is the university administrator seen as some distant inscrutable power 
it is but empty gesture to decry. On the contrary, he may well be 
seen as a superannuated and almost pathetic old fogey to be placed 
somewhere between nought and a hundred on a scale of possible 
malignancy. 

Students want ‘participation’, and a certain amount of it they have 
certainly achieved. Indeed, they have achieved it at the intellectual 
level as well as at the social level. It is not just that they are invited 
to sit on innumerable committees that are concerned with the actual 
administration of many universities, it is also that they have had an 
influence on methods of examination, methods of teaching (it has even 
been suggested in a public document that staff should be graded by 
students) and, to a lesser extent, in the construction of syllabuses. 
Yet despite these successes—and this is the important point—they are 
still not satisfied. Nor—and thereby hangs a moral—can they be. 

That they are not satisfied is perfectly clear. Places on committees 
are not taken up—not at least in my experience. The same discontents 
are as alive as ever. When trouble is avoided—as it was last year at the 
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L.S.E.—it is virtually avoided on the students’ terms—that is, the staff 
not reacting to what might well be considered student provocation. 

Part of the enduring student disenchantment is with the hollowness 
of their victory. They claim, and rightly, that despite concessions, the 
administration remains in control. That this is an inevitable conse- 
quence (as in my view it is) of the very existence of a specialized, pro- 
fessional staff is perhaps sensed in the more extreme demands of the 
more far-out students—the demand for a General Assembly. 

The demand for a General Assembly, staff, of students and workers, 
is the demand for a classless, divisionless concord of free men. Instead 
of decisions being filtered down from on high, they should unanimously 
be asserted by the acclamation of those involved. Instead of being- 
given to those with the specialized competence to decide (that is, very 
often in academic affairs, the academic staff), it should be given—and 
this is very typical—to those who, rather, are going themselves to be 
affected by the results. Free men should join in a free assembly—join 
as equals, undivided by rank or specialization, there to make decisions 
whose sole consideration would be the general good. 

Extremist views must be taken seriously for the diagnostic insights 
they provide. Nowhere is this more true than with the notion of the 
General Assembly. Rather than expressing the irrelevant phantasies 
of a crackpot minority, it gives us the whole guts—the strengths, weak- 
nesses and aspirations—of the current student movement, a movement 
in which all of us—young and old—are, willy nilly, whether we like 
it or not, a part. 

The desire for a General Assembly reflects a rejection of the past in 
relationships. This is crucial: for it is on this pivot—the rejection of the 
past as a determinant—that the social and the intellectual protests 
merge. The rejection of the past is a rejection of formalism, and formal- 
ism with all its strengths and weaknesses is what the protest is all about. 
The current cry of ‘alienation’ is but an aspect of this malaise—it 
reflects a dislike of the self-consciousness, the distance, the excessive 
specialization, the heartlessness and the ultimate sense of hierarchy 
implicit in that notion of the imported past that is the formal. 

Much of the rest of the paper will be taken up with the nature and 
status of this imported past or ‘third party’ as it will be called. (A third 
party that has been deemed necessary for science and society alike.) 
I shall now discuss the nature of the assumptions implicit in this third 
party. This will be done in the social and the intellectual field, begin- 
ning with the intellectual. 

These assumptions will here be called the ‘old look’. They have been 
prevalent in science for the last three hundred years or so—if not a 
great deal longer. The ‘old look’ assumes that there is not just the 
possibility, but also the necessity for there to be three ‘parties’ to any 
statement of fact, ‘parties’ that are in some final sense ‘independent’ of 
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each other. The ‘first party’ is the ‘knower’, the ‘second party’ is the 
‘known’, the object of the knower’s concern, the ‘third party’ is, as 
already mentioned, the past’s imported formalism—ain short all defini- 
tions, measures and categorizations that are derived elsewhere. 

The ‘independence’ of the various parties is necessary lest the mortal 
sin of this system of thought be committed—the sin of circularity. In 
part, non-circularity is just assumed, in part it is bolstered by an appeal 
to this ‘third party’. It is taken for granted that the ‘knower’ (first 
party) can stand apart from the ‘known’ (second party), that state- 
ments applying to the one (such as ‘subjectivity’ and ‘value statements’) 
are different in kind from statements applying to the other (such as 
‘objectivity’ or ‘factual statements’). It is indeed enjoined that the ‘first 
party’ be internally independent and ‘free’, for where an observer’s 
motivations are involved, there will his conclusions be suspect. 

This assumption of independence, strongly though it is held in its 
own right, is even more strongly bolstered, as noted, by the invocation 
of the ‘third party’. The ‘third party’ is involved when we move from 
a pre-articulate to an articulate level of an awareness. To define, to 
categorize and to measure—features of the ‘third party’ already men- 
tioned—all imply the importation of a standard or criterion that must 
—the whole system depends on it—be defined elsewhere. This ‘criterion’ 
can be as small as the solitary independent definition, but can also be 
as vast and as expanded as the entire of previously achieved knowledge 
that is brought to bear. The ‘theory’ by which the newly known is 
assimilated into the previously achieved, is itself part of the ‘third 
party’. The more varied the material that can be so absorbed, the 
more successful does such an aspect of the ‘third party’ become. We 
would be lost without our ‘third parties’; they not only allow us to 
measure, categorize and define, they also allow us to generalize, to 
interpret and predict. 

This ‘third party’ is also assumed to be independent—of both 
earlier parties. Again this assumption must be maintained in order to 
preserve non-circularity. ‘Necessary’ or not, this assumption runs into 
hopeless difficulty, as the students—articulate students with an ex- 
panded personal ‘third party’—are all too willing to point out. This 
difficulty will be pointed out in a moment. First, I must mention its 
social analogue. 

It can be argued that the ‘social’ differs from the ‘intellectual’ in 
that, in the former case, the ‘second party’, as well as being a ‘known’, 
is also another ‘knower’. Society can be seen as a relation of ‘knower’ 
to ‘knower’, not just, as with science, of ‘knower’ to ‘known’. 

Again there is the initial assumption of independence, again there is 
the bolstering of that assumption by the importation of the past. That 
each ‘knower’ exists in his ‘own right’ and is ‘free’ is taken for granted 
—isn’t he ‘there’, damn it! Would society be possible if we did not 
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make these assumptions? Whether society would or would not be 
possible, there can be no doubt that it (society) very heavily depends 
on the integrity of its ‘third party’ for its maintenance. 

This ‘third party’ is the system of imported expectations that regulate 
relationships between men. It is, as noted, the ‘formal’ in its widest 
sense. Customs, habits, norms, formal roles—specialized and general 
requirements of all kinds—constitute this ‘third party’. Society even 
as science can be seen to have its problems of prediction and its 
problems of generalization. How could we organize large bodies of 
people if they started to do the unexpected in expected situations ? How 
could we regulate even casual affairs without a body of ‘rules’ that 
such a regulation implies? 

Such an independence of the social ‘third party’ is not just necessary, 
it is also desirable. How could there be such a thing as ‘justice’ if there 
were not an impartial criterion, impartially derived ? If there were not, 
in other words, that external and independent arbiter known as 
‘authority’? 

This brings us with a bump back to the students. They are asserting 
—particularly as exemplified in the viewpoint that assumes the feasi- 
bility of a General Assembly—not just the redundancy, but the positive 
noxiousnhess of any such an ‘authority’ —of any ‘laws’, be they social 
or scientific. The measure, the imported categorization or theory, is 
held to ‘alienate’ and render ‘irrelevant’—be it in interpersonal or 
impersonal relationships. It is government and the organized body of 
science that corrupts. 

Students, in short, are attacking the ‘old look’. This attack, too, goes 
further than rejecting the integrity of the ‘third party’ of lawful author- 
ity, it also rejects the independence of the first two parties on their own 
terms. The ‘knower’ they say is never ‘independent’ of the ‘known’— 
any more than a ‘knower’ in society can be independent from his 
fellow ‘knower’. Knowledge—‘relevant’, meaningful knowledge— 
cannot come from such a divorce—it can only come from an immersion 
of the ‘knower’ with what he seeks, Hence the stress on synthesis, on 
emergent ‘meaningful’ truth that comes with committal to, rather 
than detachment from, the ‘second party’ in affairs. Hence the dislike 
of specialization, measurement, even past codified knowledge—any- 
thing that implies a break in the intimacy—the immediacy and the 
self-sufficiency—of the known. ; 

These two positions—the ‘old look’ and, the extremist student 
position—are graphically presented in Figures 1 and 2. It is tempting, 
as well as easy, to write off the student position, indifferent as it is to 
cause or consequence, as absurd, or worse than absurd, as driven by 
a self-interested rejection of ‘authority’ wherever it may be. Students, 
we can say, don’t like being told to do things (social authority), nor 
do they like the implication that there is something they do not know 
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already (intellectual authority), they therefore proclaim the noxious- 
ness of the former and the ‘irrelevance’ of the latter. Such an ad 
hominem attack is telling—not less telling because, as we shall see, 
the students can reply in kind and point to the consolations that an 
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‘Old look’, now felt to be alienating. All three parties in both cases distinct (shown 
by firm circle), articulate relationship via ‘third party’ (unbroken line), pre-articulate 
relationship direct between First and Second Party (broken line). Third party ante- 
cedent in time, or ‘imported’ as a presupposition. 


FIGURE 2 Extremist student.position 
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established ‘authority’ (of whatever kind) can be to those who are 
mentally middle-aged—timid and unadventurous, with something 
to lose. 

Still, we must desist for the students can be (unkindly) said to have 
a better case than they deserve. There always were clearly unsatisfactory 
features in the ‘old look’. These features have now come home to roost. 
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They hinged on the assumption of the independence of the various 
parties—particularly on the independence of the ‘third party’ from 
the other two. To operate as the absolver of circularity—that which 
allowed us to be. ‘independent’ in our statements—the ‘third party’ 
itself had to be independent—a measure that was corrupt, was as bad 
as a judge that took a bribe—but, and this is the point, how can such 
an independence be achieved? Short of intervention from heaven— 
the granting of ‘authority’, both social and intellectual to Saint Peter 
and his successors—the answer must be that it cannot. The ‘third 
party’, the imported past—is but the imported past, a past that holds 
no magic or intrinsic cogency. Theory—whether the scientific assump- 
tion or the social ‘ought’—is finally based on the very more humble 
parties over whom it once held sway. The old order committed its 
most cardinal sin—the sin of circularity. 

This weakness of the assumption of the imported ‘independent’ 
authority, has received formidable support from a source that is at 
least as old as Hegel, but that for our purposes we can consider in terms 
of Marx and Piaget. Between them, these two have provided what is 
almost literally providential aid and comfort to the aspiring dissident. 
This can be found in what will here be called the ‘new look’. 

This ‘new look’ is dependent, not on the independence but on the 
interfusion of the first two parties—an interfusion that is often called 
a ‘dialectic—and can be considered—at least for purposes of this 
paper—as pre-articulate. ‘Process’ replaces ‘entities’ as the basis of the 
known. Out of the rhythm of process such independent entities as the 
‘knower’, the ‘known’ and, a fortiori, the ‘third party’ of imported 
assumption, are derived. Independence is here an achievement, not a 
first cause—an independence that can never be finally maintained, 
however convincing its aesthetic force. (A force that, alas, Hegel himself 
came to believe in.) From this point of view, the extreme empirical 
position of granting a special status to the immediately visually pre- 
sented (the ‘second party’) is a hopelessly naive affair. It is naive 
because the knower (‘first party’) is himself part of the flux, soaked in 
its texture—a texture that distorts at source. 

Marx argued that the self-evident moral and political truths of a 
society were themselves the product of that society, more particularly 
of the economic infrastructure of that society. Thus, for instance, it may 
have been a ‘sacred and undeniable truth’ to Thomas Jefferson in 
A.D. 1776 that ‘all men were created equal and independent’, but it 
was neither sacred nor undeniable in 1776 B.C., and the reason why 
it was neither sacred nor undeniable was simply that the different 
societies had different economic infrastructures. 

A ‘sacred and undeniable truth’ is clearly an ‘authority’—a ‘third 
party’ that all must heed. And here was Marx asserting that these 
mandatory claims of what could be called here the ‘imported—inflex- 
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ible’ are not a reflection fom heaven—or some other location where 
they could not be denied—but rather the product of lowly economic 
process. The economic infrastructure, with its stress on the trans- 
actional and the continuous, can be seen as the underlying interfusion 
of the first two parties from which the abstract and the undeniable 
third party can spring. 

What Marx achieved in the social sphere, Piaget has done in the 
intellectual sphere. Piaget took the self-evident and discrete visual 
entities of the world around—our independent ‘second parties’—and 
showed that they had a biological, rhythmical base. Here the integrity 
of the notion of a visual ‘thing’—the germ of the idea of ‘independence’ 
—is itself attacked. A perceived object looks like the same ‘thing’ from 
whatever angle it is approached—that is a ‘conservation’—an object 
that is further away will preserve its apparent size relative to other 
objects—that is a “constancy’—and both of these ‘awarenesses’ are but 
consequences of an underlying biological process of assimilation and 
accommodation—an adaptation of reality to the self through the 
success it achieves in that adaptation. 

Piaget goes much further than this—he argues that not just visual 
but also the ‘third party’ logical and even hypothetical concepts have 
the same properties. This extension of the argument merely enhances, 
it does not modify its force. This force is that the conceptually self- 
evident, whether at the visual or the logical level—‘is this a dagger that 
I see before me?’ for instance, or ‘two plus two equals four’—is itself a 
product of an underlying process. Piaget’s biological replaces Marx’s 
economic, Piaget’s ‘tautology’ replaces Marx’s ‘sacred and undeniable 
truth’, but the logic is the same. 

So much for the ‘new look’. Clearly it has the most radical conse- 
quences for any view of the knowable. It is not just that the third party 
of theory or pre-supposition is undermined—that was always admitted, 
in any event, to have had its weaknesses—it is also—and this is much 
more serious—that the first two parties lose their ‘independent’ status. 
The term ‘process’—even as the term ‘events’ in physics—is ambiguous 
in its distinction between, on the one hand, the ‘entity’ and on the 
other, that which occurs to it. There is now ‘movement’ rather than 
‘something that moves’-—where the ‘something’ can be referred to 
independently of its behaviour. 

This erosion of the status of the first two parties is catastrophic for 
the old order of settled reality, a reality in which identifiable happen- 
ings occurred to identifiable ‘parties’. Where the first two parties do 
not exist independently. of each other before the event, but rather 
crystallize out of their interaction, there are the crucial distinctions 
between the subjective and the objective, value and fact, all lost. No 
longer can we point at the world and call it ‘there’—since the ‘there’ 
is a result of our knowing it—nor can we point to our own thoughts and 
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claim a privacy or assert an irrelevance—since they too are the stuff 
of which the rest is formed. 

Two widely different implications flow from this. The first is that 
there is no final subjectivity—people do not ‘exist’, in the way they 
think they do, whatever their gonads may tell them; the second, that 
the outside world does not ‘exist’ either in any stable, impersonal 
sense. It does not ‘exist’ in this sense, since there is but an outside 
world refracted through an observer’s eye—an observer that is himself 
part of what he observes. From this point of view there can be no 
observed without an observer, an observer with an idiosyncratic past 
and an idiosyncratic derivation of his known. 


FIGURE 3 New look 
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New Look; Intellectual, Piaget. Pre-articulate relationship of assimilation and 
accommodation between knower and known (broken circle), crystallizes into the 
articulate ‘conservations’ of intelligence (firm circles). Social, Marx. Pre-articulate 
economic relationships crystallize into social values. 

As before, pre-articulate described by broken lines, articulate by firm lines. 


This ‘new look’ is presented graphically in Figure 3. Here the pre- 
articulate relationship between the first pre-articulate two parties 
(broken line with double-headed arrow to show their interpenetration) 
results in the closed, independent third party of concept or moral 
assumption. This development has been described as ‘formidable sup- 
port’ for the student position, and ‘more than they deserve’. And clearly 
it is, for although the students—at least those described in Figure 2— 
do not allow of the crystallization into ‘third party’ in any determinant 
sense, they stress, and rightly, its consequential, rather than causal 
status. For this reason they dismiss it, albeit somewhat hastily, alto- 
gether. Further, we can see that the student assumptions of integration, 
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and ‘involvement’ in the moving present is no longer by any means so 
absurd. Certainly not more absurd, in the event, than the more ortho- 
dox assertion of detachment, measurement and control. Detachment 
is illusory, measurement in the long run is circular and presumption of 
control is laughable where the controller himself has no final inde- 
pendence. 

So much for ‘aid and comfort’ for the student position. But does such 
aid and comfort, whatever its theoretical cogency, matter? After all, 
it would be absurd to maintain that, just because it had certain struc- 
tural weaknesses, the ‘old order’ was therefore necessarily bankrupt. 
Whatever the students may say, the world has literally been trans- 
formed by science and the scientific ideal of detachment and specializa- 
tion as exemplified in the ‘old look’. And if this transformation be 
considered finally but “ilusion’, the illusion of living longer in greater 
comfort is good enough for most people—including, I should hazard, 
the students themselves. 

The short answer is—and this brings us back to a point made at the 
very first paragraph of this paper—that for the natural scientist it does 
not matter, but for the social scientist it does. Students are not just more 
active in departments of sociology and economics, they have every . 
right to be. 

The natural scientist is not worried by this progression. Indeed, he 
welcomes it. With the loss of the incubus of the assumption of the pre- 
existing ‘independent’ first and second (not to say third) parties, many 
of the logical problems are solved. The problem of originality—the 
emergent property—is solved, since there is no pre-existent, non- 
original to make such a development particularly noteworthy; the 
problem of induction and generalization is solved, for there is no inde- 
pendent third party that one must accept as necessary. There is now 
but the constant reconfirmation of the old assumptions; there is now 
but a third party constantly re-validated in time. 

The resolution of the natural scientific approach is desdiad in 
Figure 4. Out of the relationship of parties 1A and 2A—a relationship 
based on comparison and the rejection of the initial assumption—the 
third party is derived. This third party, we must remember, com- 
prises the entire corpus of independent knowledge and assumption 
gained to date. It, in turn, makes an ‘independent’ definition of parties 
1B and 2B possible, with all the detachment, specialization—and suc- 
cess—we know so well. Not ‘independent’ in any final sense, of course, 
but an independence that constantly gains in strength as yet more and 
more assumptions are shown to give each other an interlocking support. 
Orthodox science meets the Piagetian requirement of attaining a pro- 
gressive independence from the here and now, a greater and greater 
‘conservation’ or self-sufficiency. Initial bias—admittedly the final root 
of the knowable—is constantly pushed further back into the realms 
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of the assumption that cannot command—and grant—a reciprocal 
support. . 

But if the natural scientist can look after himself, the social scientist 
all too often cannot. This is not to say that there cannot be general 
statements, reminiscent of the natural sciences in these areas, that 
would be a ludicrously pessimistic assertion, it is just that the subject 
matter has, in many respects, a difference in kind from the natural 
scientist’s, a difference in kind that is far too seldom admitted. Natural 


FIGURE 4 Scientific resolution 
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Scientific Resolution. First and Second pre-articulate parties (1A and 2A) by 
comparison derive independent third party (corpus of established science), that then 
adjudicates further relationships between first and second parties (1B and 2B). As 
before, pre-articulate parties described by broken line, articulate by firm lines. 


sciences have gained such immense prestige that all—not least the 
Marxists by any means—must follow in their wake. 

The kernel of the difference lies in the very ‘first party’ of all. For 
relationships between knower and knower are different in kind from 
relationships between knower and known. The latter is bleak and 
unaware. Natural science is about that which no one can help—water 
freezes under certain conditions at zero degrees centigrade and that is 
all there is to it: nothing could be more indifferent to our desires. The 
former, though, can give us hatred and love, support and derisory 
rejection. This former makes possible the existence of ‘society’ and 
the consensus and contention that such society can bring. 
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Most important here, for our immediate purpose, is the support that 
other people can provide—a support that can preserve the pre-articu- 
late desires of our earliest dialectical interaction with the environment. 
Before the crystallization into the ‘T and the ‘you’ and the ‘I’ and the 
‘it’, there is but formless ‘desire’, desire that confuses ‘will’ with the 
framework within which it must act. Such a desire can be considered 
omnipotent—for in this earliest interfusion of fact and value there is no 
awareness of an outside indifference that could refute. Gradually, 
though, we learn disappointment, and later still the inevitability-—not 
the vindictiveness—of such a disillusion. So much is loss, but here 
society steps in. It rescues the relic of our earliest omnipotence, it gives 
us support for those desires that are yet unreduced. And so a new form 
of the public self-evident is born. 

This is not based, as with the natural sciences, on comparison, it is 
based on agreement and support—the agreement and support of those 
who are just as anxious as we are to escape the doubt and guilt of lone- 
liness. And so ‘values’—for such are the unreduced, inarticulated pre- 
sumptions for which we yearn—are given the blessing of those who 
have just as much to gain. That blessing, of course, is then granted the 
public accolade inevitability. They achieve a ‘third party’ status, 
and we proclaim them ‘there’, forgetting that they are but an extension 
of our hopes and fears. 

And hence those ‘social’ phenomena of which we are all aware, 
phenomena that have the profoundest effects upon our inner lives. This 
does not just refer to that Marxist favourite ‘property’—that formal 
legitimation that allows us to receive without shame and demand 
without guilt—but also to such elementary matters as ‘leadership’ or 
‘payment’. Both of these have a strong value basis in their first articu- 
lation—why, otherwise, do we make a distinction between ‘leadership’ 
and ‘despotism’ and ‘payment’ and ‘blackmail’? Their logical, causal 
status of antecedent and consequent is, after all, the same. Whatever 
the final divisiveness of society, society—or at least stable society—is 
ultimately based on ‘consensus’, an agreement on value presupposition. 
And what if we have ‘conflict’, what then? (Conflict, indeed, has 
occasioned the writing of this paper.) Conflict is every bit as ‘social’ a 
phenomenon as consensus. One may, as Debussy, evoke an altercation 
between the wind and the waves, but no one today would seriously 
give such an animistic presupposition causal, or descriptive, status— 
at least outside the social sciences. 

The full social resolution is given in Figure 5. It can be seen 
to have the same general form as that of the natural sciences. The 
difference lies, of course, in the nature of the relationship between the 
initial pre-articulate first and second parties (1A and 2A), and the 
nature of the resultant third party (3). The first, between 1A and 
2A, is based on what will loosely be called ‘consensus’ rather than 
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comparison—the second, the third party, has an inherent collusive 
animism, quite alien to those that deal in impersonal affairs. 

Now the full disagreement of students and their mentors can be out- 
lined. Students stress the initial, pre-articulate relationship (1A and 
2A), the interfusion of the primitive apperceptions. They are cynical 
or indifferent to its consequences—the formalization of definitions that 
occur with time (3) (a formalism so crucial, for our private peace of 
mind); the staff on the other hand (at least in the shorthand used here) 
stress this third party- of ‘authority’ as a necessary (which it is) and 


FIGURE 5 Social resolution 
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Social Resolution. First and second pre-articulate parties, derive values by ‘consensus’ 
so regulate ‘articulate’ and ‘formal’ relationships between people. Students assert 
the earlier basis (1A and 2A), staff the later consequence (third party 1B and 2B). 


inevitable (which perhaps it need not be as it stands) arbiter of latter- 
day regulated relationships (those between 1B and 2B). 

Both sides overstate their case. The staff in their aspirations to 
scientific respectability all too frequently exhibit parochialism in their 
assumption of what ‘must be’; the students with their dislike of ‘author- 
ity’ in any form, see such presumptions as but the intellectual rational- 
ization of those that are attempting to maintain the inviolability of a 
political status quo. 

And the students have, a priori, a formidable case indeed. On two 
counts. In the first place, the relationship between 1A and 2A in social 
affairs has a far greater immediacy and ongoing validity than any such 
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earlier antecedent of the knowable in purely inanimate concerns. 
What, indeed, is a living ‘relationship’ between people (on which the 
students lay so much stress) but a mutual (i.e. circular) interdependence 
that never wholly crystallizes into impersonal, ‘third party’ status? 
This brings us to the second count. For what of any formalism we do 
achieve ?—a formalism crucial for any lasting stability? This, too, can 
have its mutability ? Social ‘laws’ in the scientific sense no doubt there 
are—that has never been questioned in this paper—but social laws can, 
after all, be passed by Act of Parliament. To reject the power basis of 
much that is taken as ‘there’ can only lead to uncertainty about what 
can and cannot be helped. 

The hope that it need not be ‘there’, of course, is what ‘revolution’ 
is all about. ‘Revolution’ is the apocalyptic aspiration of the powerless 
‘will’, More and more we learn of the importance of ‘the will’—not 
just in sociology and politics but also in psychology and medicine. 
And should not students, too, have a ‘will’? It may be absurd to speak 
of the sun ‘resenting’ the ‘exploitation’ of the sea—the sea that demands 
a tribute of water vapour in evaporation—but it is not absurd to see 
individuals (i.e. members of the social, not scientific discourse) so 
resent. For the social scientist to overplay his hand these days—not to 
admit, for instance, the personal relevance and very ambiguous causal / 
descriptive status of a notion such as ‘legitimacy’ in a subject that 
claims to be on a par with the natural sciences—but renders the students 
the more prone to disbelief. To assert the ‘inevitability’ in any imper- 
sonal, scientific sense of much that is taught about society—as Marx 
himself, with his rein wissenschaftliche aspirations, was all too ready to 
do—is but to incur the scorn and incredulity of those who, in their 
youth, feel all too easily that all is possible. Worse than this, it is seen as 
politically repressive, not just academically misguided. Students, then, feel 
‘processed’ by a training that does not reflect their doubts. The social 
has absorbed the intellectual with a vengeance. 

The young have probably always wanted to deride—to shake off, in 
their exploration of a yet pre-articulate second party, that which was 
felt to be the dead hand of pre-supposition and regulation. In the past, 
though, they had no refuge but acceptance. Latterly, because of wider 
social and economic changes it has not been the purview of this paper 
to discuss, they have achieved far greater independence. No longer is 
the teacher believed in for what he is, no longer have his words the 
sanction of inevitability. Indeed, the situation is reversed and those that 
assert the purity of their ‘third party’ creed unaware or indifferent to 
the weakness at its base, but encourage in the young an equal indiffer- 
ence to the other’s cause. 

Ideology is the opiate of the intelligentsia—of staff and students alike. 
The former too often take comfort in the pessimism and the inflexi- 
bility of those who pride themselves on the inevitability of their terms 
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of discourse, the latter too often assert that the present synthesis is all. 
For them past articulation, the discipline of measurement and restraint, 
come to be seen but as arbitrary ‘alienation’ imposed upon their 
youthful will. Society, if anything, must be ‘lived’, lived in the inescap- 
able present, not reduced to ‘laws’ that, disliked as they are in any event, 
may well be derived from a time that has now passed and has thus lost 
its ‘relevance’. 

And the students have half a case. Many of our ‘laws’ are not immut- 
able. What may be the limits of human malleability—or the inherent 
strength of the formal social role—only time will tell. In the meanwhile 
we should see such challenge as useful antidote to our own compla- 
cencies—something that will allow us to escape the insidious certainties 
of our own creeping ideologies. We must accept the final ambiguities 
of the known, but defend what ordering we can see, aware of any 
internal consistencies we may achieve. Meanwhile, of course, we should 
not cease to hope—to hope the students have more of a case than we 
might at first suppose and that society—and even man—may change. 


5 CURRENT TOPICS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
I A Theory, Method, and Content 


This important series of new works by leading experts has been 
designed to provide flexible and comprehensive resource and review 
material for students and teachers of both anthropology and sociology. 
While each module is available separately, the following paperbound 
collections are now available. 
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‘Industrial man’: a reassessment with 


English and Swedish data* 


Over recent years, sociologists have devoted considerable attention to 
the-comparative analysis of industrialized societies. Perhaps the major 
impetus for such interest has been the discussion the so-called ‘thesis 
of convergence’ has generated.? This stresses the standardizing effects 
upon social structures of industrial technology, and suggests that these 
largely override other factors which make for possible diversity, such 
as ‘national cultures’, the legacies of traditional social structures, and 
the purposive actions of individuals and groups. 

Although this thesis tends to focus upon ‘structural’ features of 
societies, there have been other arguments which have suggested that 
such developments are related to changes of a more ‘cultural’ kind. 
Inkeles has put forward the view that industrial modes of production, 
particularly of the large-scale bureaucratic kind, generate structural 
environments and institutional features which lead to relatively con- 
sistent patterns of attitudinal responses. He suggests that irrespective 
of national traditions, the structure of perceptions and attitudes within 
industrial societies will be relatively the same. 

This paper is an attempt to re-examine Inkeles’ thesis in the light 
of empirical data for two industrial societies, namely England and 
Sweden. More particularly, the emphasis is upon the perceptions of 
various aspects of social stratification. 

England and Sweden are chosen because both are highly industrial- 
ized societies with similar occupational structures. If Inkeles’ thesis has 
any validity, it could be expected to apply to these two countries. The 
only differences in the occupational profiles of the two countries is that 
Sweden has higher proportions of agricultural workers and of pro- 
fessional workers, yet these differences do not override the overall 
similarities between the two countries. 

In order to test Inkeles’ thesis, the findings of a number of empirical 
studies have been synthesized. But it is important to stress the problems 
of comparability. The studies have been conducted at various points of 
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Structure of the economically active population 








Occupational group United Sweden 
Kingdom 
% % 

Professional, Technical and 
Related Workers g'6 15°3 
Administrative, Executive and 
Managerial Workers git 2'2 
Clerical Workers 13°7 9'5 
Sales Workers 96 9'3 
Farmers, Fishermen, etc. 3°5 117 
Miners, Quarrymen and Related 
Workers r5 o4 
Workers in Transport and Com- 
munication occupations 6-0 6-6 


Craftsmen, Production Workers 
and Labourers not classified 





elsewhere 39°3 34°4 

Service, Sport and Recreation 

Workers 12:0 9°7 

Workers not classifiable by 

occupation o7 03 

Members of the Armed Forces r'o o6 
1000 1000 





Source: International Labour Office, Yearbook of Labour Statistics, Geneva, 1969. 


time; different research designs have been utilized; and the objectives 
of the studies have often been quite different. In view of these factors, 
any conclusions based on such comparisons are highly tentative. 
Nevertheless, such comparisons do suggest particular patterns. 


(i) CLASS SELF-IDENTIFICATION4 


In a study conducted into the attitudes of white collar workers and 
manual workers, Dahlström asked the open-end question, ‘which class 
would you say you belong to?’5 He found that over 80 per cent of all 
manual workers identified themselves as ‘working class’. In addition 
between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of all foremen and lower grade 
office workers described themselves as ‘working class’. Dahlström 
further found that the major criteria adopted for all respondents’ self- 
identification was ‘occupation’ and ‘income’. l 
Segerstedt and Lundquist arrived at similar conclusions.® In a study 
of two industrial communities in Sweden, using the same open-ended 
question as Dahlström, the investigators found that 84 per cent of all 
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male manual workers identified themselves as ‘working class’, together 
with 54 per cent ofall male white-collar workers. On the other hand, 
only 4 per cent of male manual workers categorized themselves as 
‘middle class’. In a more detailed breakdown of class identification 
among male white-collar workers, they found that the proportion of 
office workers, technical workers and foremen who rated themselves 
as ‘working class’ was 42 per cent, 31 per cent and 85 per cent respec- 
tively. 

A national sample conducted by the Swedish Gallup Institute found 
that when respondents were categorized according to their economic 
status as ‘Higher’, ‘Middle’ and ‘Lower’, 84 per cent of the respondents 
of ‘Lower’ economic status identified themselves as ‘working class’.? 
This inquiry also asked ‘What do you think is the chief reason for the 
class distinctions which we have in this country ?’ Of all the respondents, 
50 per cent stated either ‘maney/income’ or ‘education’ and only 5 per 
cent mentioned ‘inherited position’. 

Finally various community studies have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions. In a study conducted in a Swedish community of 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, Junus found that 87 per cent of the manual workers and 39 per 
cent of the white-collar workers in his sample identified themselves’ 
as ‘working class’.8 Similarly in a study of a small rural community, 
Bjorkman found that 84-8 per cent of manual workers and 44:7 per 
cent of white-collar workers defined themselves as ‘working class’.® 

Clearly, the findings of these studies indicate that an extremely high 
proportion of the Swedish population identifies itself as ‘working 
class’. It also suggests that the criteria adopted for self-identification 
are ‘money’, ‘occupation’ and ‘education’ rather than ‘ascribed’ 
factors such as family background or ‘evaluative’ criteria such as social 
status or prestige. 

One of the few English studies, that by Martin in an investigation in 
Hertford and Greenwich, included a question similar to that used in 
the Swedish studies.4° He asked ‘How many social classes would you 
say there are in this country?’ And ‘Can you name them?’ He then 
asked his respondents to specify ‘Which of these classes do you belong 
to?’ Martin synthesized the responses of his sample into ‘working class’ 
and ‘middle class’ self-identifications. This makes it possible to compare 
Martin’s results with Swedish studies. In the two communities studied, 
32 per cent of white-collar workers (excluding ‘executive’, ‘managerial’, 
‘higher administrative’ and ‘professional’ workers), identified them- 
selves as ‘working class’, compared with 65 per cent who rated them- 
selves as ‘middle class’. Among skilled manual workers on the other 
hand, 67 per cent categorized themselves as ‘working class’ and 30 per 
cent as ‘middle class’. Among semi-skilled manual workers, 69 per cent 
identified themselves as ‘working class’ and 25 per cent as ‘middle 
class’. It is only among unskilled manual workers that the degree of 
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working class self-identification (83 per cent) begins to equal that 
found among Swedish manual workers. 

A more recent study by Runciman,!! suggests that a smaller propor- 
tion of manual workers in England identify themselves as ‘working 
class’. He found that as few as 52 per cent rated themselves in this way, 
whereas 22 per cent rated themselves as ‘middle class’, Among non- 
manual workers, only 19 per cent identified themselves as ‘working 
class’. He also investigated the criteria adopted by respondents in 
categorizing people as ‘middle class’ and ‘working class’. He found that 
among manual workers who self-assigned themselves as ‘middle class’, 
27 per cent defined ‘middle class’ in terms of some personal criterion 
of approval. At the same time, 15 per cent adopted some criterion of 
disapproval in defining ‘working class’. 

As far as other studies in England are concerned, the evidence 
suggests that it is only in relatively homogeneous working class com- 
munities that there is a particularly low incidence of ‘middle class’ 
self-identification among manual workers. Willmott found in his study 
of Dagenham that only 13 per cent of the manual workers in his sample 
assigned themselves as ‘middle class’,!2 whereas in Woodford—a more 
socially ‘mixed’ residential area—34 per cent of the manual worker 
respondents assigned themselves to this category.13 Are there common 
factors which explain the high level of working-class self-identification 
in socially homogeneous working-class communities in Britain, and 
among the Swedish population in general?14 I return to this point 
later. 


(ii) INFLUENCE AND SOCIAL CLASS 


In their study, Segerstedt and Lundquist!5 asked ‘Which class do you 
think is the most influential in Sweden?’ Among male manual workers, 
46 per cent of those who identified themselves as ‘working class’, stated 
their own social class while 37 per cent claimed ‘another class’ exercised 
the most influence. For the 4 per cent of manual workers who con- 
sidered themselves ‘middle class’, 54 per cent stated ‘another class’ was 
the most influential. The correlation between ‘working class’ self- 
identification and the view that one’s own class is the most influential 
is supported with data for male white-collar workers. Among these, 
60 per cent who self-rated themselves as ‘working class’ claimed their 
own class to be the most influential, while among self-rated ‘middle 
class’ respondents, 62 per cent considered ‘another class’ to be the 
most influential. 

It is difficult to make any kind of significant comparison with studies 
conducted in England on this issue since this particular kind of 
question does not appear to have been asked in English empirical 
studies. However, what evidence there is suggests indirectly that 
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manual workers do not regard the working class as an influential 
group. Particularly, in those communities where there appears to be a 
high degree of working class self-identification among manual workers, 
that is, similar to that in Sweden.+6 

- The only working class institution in Britain which appears to have 
been perceived by manual workers to be influential is the trade union 
movement. Here the evidence suggests that manual workers perceive 
working class strength to be illegitimate. In their study of workers, 
Goldthorpe and Lockwood asked ‘Some people say that trade unions 
have too much power in the country: would you agree or disagree, 
on the whole P17 They found that 41 per cent of their sample of manual 
workers agreed. By contrast the evidence for Sweden suggests that 
working class influence, including trade union activity, is perceived to 
be not only legitimate but also desirable. 

This is well illustrated by Dahlstrém’s study.18 He asked “Do you 
think that trade unions have too much or too little power in this 
country?’ He found that less than 5 per cent of manual workers claimed 
unions were too powerful, while approximately 7-5 per cent considered 
that they exercised too little power. Furthermore, he asked ‘What 
factors do you think explain the increase in living standards over the 
last 50 years?’!9 He found that only a small minority (generally less 
than 10 per cent) in any occupational group attributed such an im- 
provement to the work of private enterprise. On the other hand, about 
one half of all manual workers attributed such an improvement to 
the activities of labour unions. Segerstedt and Lundquist? also asked 
two open-ended questions, ‘In what ways do you think that the con- 
ditions of workers have improved over the past 40 to 59 years?’ And 
‘What is it that has brought about these improvements?’ Of all respon- 
dents, 44:2 per cent claimed it was the activities of labour unions 
which had resulted in improved conditions, 22-5 per cent claimed 
labour political movements, and only 7-7 per cent suggested technical 
progress. Therefore two-thirds of all respondents attributed, such 
improvements to the efforts of the working-class movement. The 
authors found that there was no significant difference in the re- 
sponses to these questions, either for different occupational groups, 
or for respondents who identified themselves with different social 
classes. 

Seeman’s study of a related issue found that among a sample of 
Swedish male employees the experience of alienation at work was not 
generalized to non-work situations.2 He found that workers who were 
alienated in the work situation were not less knowledgeable or less 
engaged in political matters: on the contrary, they demonstrated a 
degree of political and social integration not found in similar studies 
conducted in the United States. In view of this, he suggests that the 
idea that alienation in work has generalized consequences for other 
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situations must be seriously questioned. He also puts forward the view 
that ‘it is entirely possible that the effects of work alienation are 
tempered by the surrounding social system—in the present case, by 
.the highly organized, relatively stable, fundamentally democratic and 
economically advanced social order that modern Sweden represents. 
It is possible that alienated work, especially at the lower income levels, 
is something else again in the United States or in France’.22 Although 
Seeman’s description of Sweden may be somewhat exaggerated, his 
findings are compatible with those of Dahlstrém, and of Segerstedt 
and Lundquist. These studies, taken together, suggest that manual 
workers perceive themselves to be an integrated, and even influential, 
group in the social structure of Sweden. 


(ili) OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


The comparative study of perceptions and attitudes in industrial 
societies has often focused upon occupational prestige. In this context, 
Inkeles and Rossi have synthesized the findings for six industrial 
societies.22 Recently, Hodge and his associates have extended this 
analysis by comparing 23 industrial and non-industrial countries.?4 
Both studies suggested that the prestige ratings for specific occupa- 
tions in different countries are highly correlated. But Hodge and his 
associates found that the variation in scores between the United States 
and each of the 23 countries was greater than that suggested by Inkeles 
and Rossi. Within this context, Sweden had the third lowest cor- 
relation, that of -74, above only the Congo (-63) and Poland (-62). 
The only other countries with similar correlations to Sweden were 
Brazil (-76), India (-75) and the U.S.S.R. (-79). Therefore, of all the 
highly industrialized societies, Sweden had the lowest correlation 
with the N.O.R.C. 1963 data. By contrast the correlation for Britain 
was 83. 

One can undertake a more detailed comparison of occupational 
prestige ratings in Britain and Sweden by analysing the studies con- 
ducted by Hall and Caradog Jones?5 and by Carlsson.26 Both studies 
compiled mean scores for the prestige of different occupational groups. 
Although there are variations in systems of categorizations, there are 
sufficient similarities to make such an exercise meaningful. 

The figures show that while there are no differences in the scores 
for categories ‘4’ and ‘5’, that is, ‘skilled labour’ and ‘white collar’ in 
Sweden, a difference in scores of 3-6 appears for these categories in 
England. This is despite the fact that the English category ‘skilled 
manual and routine non-manual’ includes the occupations of ‘police- 
man’, ‘routine clerk’, and ‘shop assistant’, which are included in 
‘white-collar’ in the Swedish data. If these occupations are transferred 
from category ‘5’ to category ‘4’, then category ‘4’ has a mean score 
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of 16-0 (instead of 14:5). But also, it is necessary to transfer ‘coal hewer’ 
from category ‘6’ to ‘5’ since it is recorded as ‘skilled manual’ in the 
Standard Classification. Category ‘5’ then has a mean score of 20-0 
(instead of 18-1). The difference in the mean scores of ‘4’ and ‘5’ then 
becomes 4:0 instead of 3-6. Clearly when calculations of this kind are 
undertaken, which make the data for the two countries more compar- 
able, there remains a difference in the evaluations of skilled manual 
occupations and routine white-collar occupations in Britain, while in 
Sweden no such difference appears. On the other hand, there seems 


Prestige ratings for categories of occupations 














Shopkeepers 


visory, and Non-Manual, 


SWEDEN UNITED KINGDOM 
Category Mean Category Mean 
Score Score 
1. Business leaders, Higher 50 1. Professional and High 2'2 
Managerial in Private Administrative 
Business 
. Civil Servants, Profes- 49 2. Managerial and 6-4 
sionals a2 Executive 
. Small-scale Entrepreneurs, 42 3. Inspectional, Super- 15 


Higher Grade 

“4. White Collar 34 4. Inspectional, Super- 14:5 
visory and other Non- 
Manual, Lower Grade 


5. Skilled Labour 34 5. Skilled Manual and 18:1 
Routine Non-Manual 
6. Unskilled Labour 28 6. Semi-Skilled Manual 256 


7. Unskilled Manual 





Sources: Extracted from Carlsson (1958) Table 8-6, and calculated from Hall-Jones 
(1950), Table IIT (General Sample) 


to be little difference in terms of the evaluations of various groups of 
manual workers. In both countries, ‘skilled manual’ is evaluated more 
highly than ‘semi-skilled’ or ‘unskilled’. 

Dahlstrém in a study of an occupationally mixed residential area of 
Stockholm arrived at a similar conclusion.2? He found that both 
‘manual workers’ and ‘others’ ranked the occupations of ‘foremen’ and 
‘skilled workmen’ above that of ‘office clerks’. 

Despite the limitations of comparative analysis the evidence suggests 
that some manual occupations relative to some white-collar occupa- 
tions are more highly evaluated in Sweden than they are in Britain. 
It is only in relatively homogeneous working-class communities in 
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Britain that manual occupations appear to be ranked conclusively 
above those of a non-manual kind.28 


In summary, the evidence suggests that (1) there is a higher degree of 
working class self-identification among both manual and non-manual 
workers in Sweden than in Britain. (2) The working class in Sweden is 
perceived both by itself and by other social strata to be an influential 
social class. At the same time the experience of alienation in the work- 
place is not generalized to other situations. (3) Some manual occupa- 
tions in Sweden are considered to be equally as prestigeful—if not 
more so—than a number of white-collar occupations. 

These findings cast doubt on Inkeles’ hypothesis that the structure 
of perceptions and attitudes is relatively the same in different industrial 
societies. Clearly, perceptions and attitudes vary in a way which 
cannot be explained solely in terms of the ‘constraints’ of industrialism. 
How, then, are the variations to be explained? 

An adequate explanation would require investigation of the institu- 
tions and cultural systems which constitute the social structure of each 
society. Consideration would need to be given to, among other things, 
the trajectory of industrialization, specific historical events, and the 
actions of groups and individuals, each of which shape the social 
structure of any society. What follows is a less ambitious task, namely 
the consideration of one possible explanatory variable. But it does not, 
of course, discount the possible influence of other phenomena, which 
a more detailed and systematic analysis would reveal. 


THE ROLE OF IDEOLOGY AND PURPOSIVE ACTION 


Goldthorpe has suggested that, to explain particular patterns of strati- 
fication systems, it is necessary to consider the role of ideology and the 
purposive actions of social groups.29 He argues that in socialist societies 
patterns of stratification systems are readily shaped by political actions, 
whereas in capitalist societies they are largely determined by market 
forces. Parkin demonstrates this in his studies of social stratification in 
East European societies; he has shown that political ideology is a major 
variable in explaining particular structures of economic and social 
rewards.89 Although these arguments have been related to the com- 
parison of capitalist and socialist societies, they are relevant for the 
investigation of stratification between capitalist societies, particularly 
when such societies display considerable variation in terms of political 
experience. 

Sweden, since the latter part of the nineteenth century, has had a 
relatively well-organized and influential working-class movement. In 
1920 it elected the first labour government in the world. Since 1932 the 
Social Democratic party, which primarily represents the interests of 
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industrial workers, has exercised power either as a majority govern- 
ment or as the dominant partner in a coalition.?! In Britain, by con- 
trast, Labour governments have been very infrequent. 

It is, therefore, possible to suggest that Social Democratic govern- 
ments in Sweden have modified features of social stratification so that 
differentials between manual workers and white-collar workers have 
eroded. The evidence on the structure of perceptions in Sweden could 
then be interpreted as a consequence of such developments. 

In a capitalist society this could be achieved in at least two ways. 
On the one hand economic differentials between manual workers and 
white-collar workers could be diminished. Alternatively, the opportun- 
ities for filling white-collar and ‘elite’ roles could be more ‘equalized’. 
In this sense, the achievements of Social Democratic governments 
could be seen in terms of their impact upon the rate of social mobility 
rather than upon economic differentials. 


ECONOMIC REWARDS 


Bentzel has calculated that between 1930 and 1950 the vertical dis- 
tribution of income in Sweden underwent a drastic change in the 
direction of greater equality.32 During this period the relative numbers 
of persons falling into the lowest and highest income classes declined 
significantly, while the intermediate income strata showed a concomi- 
tant increase. The coefficient of inequality, derived from calculation 
based on Lorenz curves, declined in terms of both earned income and 
disposable income. For the former, the coefficient fell from 0-41 in 1935 
to 0-34 in 1948, while for the latter, from 0-37 to 0-28. 

This trend appears in sharp contrast to the experience of the United 
Kingdom over the same period. The impression from Seers’ study is 
one of no fundamental shift towards equality between 1938 and 1949.33 

But more recent evidence suggests that the trend to income equaliza- 
tion in Sweden has not been maintained. Between 1954. and 1963 the 
coefficient of inequality increased from 0-38 to 0-40.34 For a similar 
period (1954. and 1964) the coefficient for the United Kingdom 
remained at 0-40.35 The degree to which income has remained concen- 
trated in Sweden is borne out by data analysed by Bergstrém.?§ He 
shows that in 1964, 10 per cent of all income receivers in Sweden 
accounted for 28 per cent of all income before tax, a similar concentra- 
tion as for the United Kingdom. R. J. Nicholson has shown that in 
1963, 10 per cent of all income receivers in the United Kingdom 
received 28-7 per cent of all income before tax.3? 

These data are based on calculations of income distributions before 
tax. When the role of taxation is taken into account, it appears that the 
Swedish system of taxation is less progressive than that of the United 
Kingdom.38 
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When a more specific comparison is made in terms of wage differ- 
entials between manual workers and white-collar workers, a similar 
pattern remains. For example, evidence collected by the United 
Nations suggests that wage differentials between white-collar workers 
and manual workers probably increased in Sweden between 1953 and 
1963, whereas in the United Kingdom they remained relatively con- 
stant.39 Mouly has also shown that in Sweden between 1959 and 1963, 
earnings for male wage earners in mining and manufacturing industry 
increased by 33 per cent, whereas for male salaried employees in the 
same industry, earnings increased by 35 per cent.4° He suggests that 
these differentials have remained relatively constant since 1950—an 
observation which is confirmed by other studies in Sweden. Holmberg 
in an analysis of the incomes received by various groups of manual and 
non-manual workers has demonstrated that differentials in the earn- 
ings of technical workers foremen, office workers, and industrial manual 
workers were about the same in 1960 as they were in 1950.41 More 
recently, Selander and Spant have shown that the distribution of 
income between various occupational groups was about the same in 
1966 as in 1951.42 

This brief analysis suggests that manual workers in Britain and in 
Sweden occupy similar positions in the structure of economic rewards. 
Certainly, in Sweden, there appears to have been no marked redistri- 
bution of income in favour of manual workers since the late 1940s. 
However, it is important to stress that other differentials in the work 
situation between manual workers and other occupational groups may 
have declined. Such factors as contract of employment, sickness 
benefits, and holiday pay may have become more similar for both 
manual and white-collar workers.43 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Social Democratic governments committed to ‘socialist? ideas in a 
capitalist society may more readily influence the rate of social mobility 
than the structure of economic rewards.44 The institutions of higher 
education could be ‘democratized’ so that more sons of manual workers 
obtain the necessary qualifications in order to ‘compete’ for the more 
prestigeful and rewarding occupational roles in private industry. And 
Social Democratic governments could ‘broaden’ the basis of recruitment 
into those occupational roles over which it is able to exercise a more 
direct influence, such as the higher civil service, the teaching pro- 
fession, the military and so on. 

However, the evidence suggests that the son of a manual worker in 
Sweden has no greater chance of entering a white-collar occupation 
than a son of equivalent status in Britain. Evidence analysed by 
Miller shows that the United Kingdom appears to be more ‘open’ 
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than Sweden when comparisons are made according to an ‘index of 
inequality’ 45 

A more satisfactory index of the relative rigidity of a system of social 
stratification is the pattern of social recruitment into ‘elite’ occupa- 
tional roles. Calculations undertaken by Duncan and Blau indicate 
that 3:5 per cent of the sons of manual workers attain ‘elite’ positions 
in Sweden compared to 2-2 per cent in Britain; similar percentages 
for both countries in view of the rate of 9-9 per cent for the United 
States.46 

Confirmation of these general patterns are the inquiries into the 
social recruitment of specific ‘elite’ occupational roles. In a study of 
245 Swedish business leaders, Malmeström and Widenborg found that 
15:5 per cent were the sons of lower grade white-collar workers and 
industrial manual workers.47 On the other hand, 30 per cent were the 
sons of the owners or the managers of businesses with at least two 
hundred employees. In a similar inquiry in Britain, Copeman found 


Inequality of opportunity 





(1) (2) (3) 





Non-manual Manual into Index of 
into non-manual Non-manual Inequality 
(1)/(2) 
United Kingdom 579 248 234 
Sweden 723 255 284 





Source: Extracted from Miller (1960), Table IVA, 


that of 1,000 company directors, only 8 per cent were the sons of non- 
professional white-collar workers and manual workers, whereas 51 per 
cent were the children of directors, small businessmen and industrial 
managers.48 The validity of interpreting these figures is limited, but 
they suggest that the mobility chances of sons of manual workers in 
industry of both countries are highly restricted. The lack of data pre- 
vents an attempt to ascertain whether these rates have changed 
over time. 

In a discussion of the social background of senior civil servants in 
Sweden, Landström calculated that between 1917 and 1947 there were 
few changes in the overall pattern of recruitment.49 At most only 7:1 
per cent of such officials were from working-class homes in 1947 com- 
pared to 2:6 per cent in 1917. More recently Samuelsson has suggested 
that in 1965 only 20 of 200 higher state administrators came from 
working class homes.5° 

Similarly in a study of the social origins of university professors at 
Lund and Uppsala universities Petrén found that between 1800 and 
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1950 there was no tendency towards ‘broader’ social recruitment: in 
1950 only 8 per cent were from working-class homes.5! Furthermore, 
Carlsson in a discussion of the social recruitment of military leaders 
suggests that between 1900 and 1961 the proportion from working- 
class families remained small.52 

These studies suggest that for occupations over which governments 
are able to exercise some influence, social recruitment has remained 
extremely narrow in Sweden. The pattern appears to be similar as in 
Britain. This is confirmed by studies in Britain into the social back- 
ground of civil servants,53 academics,54 politicians,55 and the pro- 
fessions.56 

Clearly the evidence suggests that manual workers in Sweden and 
in Britain, both in terms of economic rewards and mobility chances, 
occupy similar positions relative to other social groups. ‘The experience 
of successive Social Democratic governments in Sweden appears to 
have had little impact upon the stratification system.5? Differences in 
the structure of perceptions and attitudes in the two countries can 
hardly be explained in this way. Consequently it is necessary to con- 
sider an alternative explanation. 

Since the 1880's, Sweden has been characterized by the development 
of a highly complex system of voluntary organizations. These have been 
particularly prominent in the spheres of religion, adult education, 
leisure, sport, temperance, retail trade, industry and politics.58 As a 
result, they play a significant role in most spheres of social life. But more 
important among these organizations are those which have developed 
out of the working-class movement: the trade unions and the Social 
Democratic party. 

Various studies suggest that between 75 and roo per cent of all male 
workers in industry belong to trade unions.59 About 60 per cent of 
white-collar workers belong to similar associations.£° The Social 
Democratic party receives approximately 75 per cent of the votes of 
industrial workers and about 45 per cent of the votes of white-collar 
workers who do not have university degrees. Although membership 
and voting statistics demonstrate the strength of labour unions and the 
Social Democratic party, they fail to reflect the true significance of 
these organizations in Sweden. In order to do so, it is necessary to 
consider the institutions which have developed around them. 

The Social Democratic party and the labour unions constitute a hub 
around which a large number of other organizations operate. Among 
the more important of these is the Workers Educational Movement 
which not only provides general adult education, but also a wide 
range of courses of a more vocational kind. At the same time there are 
a number of clubs and associations specializing in various activities for 
young people, women, white-collar workers and other sectors of the 
Swedish population. Furthermore there are organizational links with 
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various consumer associations and pressure groups. In this way mem- 
bers of society, particularly manual workers and lower-grade white- 
collar workers, are drawn into a web of voluntary organizations, 
each of which are closely related to the working-class movement.6? 
As a result, the Social Democratic party and the labour unions have 
‘penetrated’ working-class life in Sweden to a eae extent than 
respective organizations in Britain. 

The degree to which this has been achieved is demonstrated by 
Anderson’s study into perceived influentials in four communities in 
Sweden, each of which represented different political, economic and 
social structures.® Of all the influentials mentioned, 95 per cent were 
union officials, predominantly of manual worker unions. In a related 
study®4 he suggests that the significance of working-class institutions 
in Sweden explains why upwardly mobiles are more likely to retain 
their working-class political allegiance than are their counterparts in 
the United States. These institutions, he argues, provide a set of norms 
for the political socialization of working-class youth, which are retained 
after the immediate experience of upward mobility. 

Although Sweden is not unique among capitalist societies in having 
a strong working-class movement, it is to the extent that this movement 
exercises such an important organizational and normative influence 
within society. In view of this, it is possible to suggest the following 
consequences. 

Firstly, these institutions ‘integrate’ the working class into the institu- 
tional structure of Swedish society. This could then explain the evidence 
in relation to ‘class influence’ and ‘alienation’. It could also explain 
why Sweden lacks the development of working-class sub-cultures, 
partly based on an estrangement from the predominant institutions of 
society.65 

Secondly, these institutions provide an important set of norms within 
the structure of Swedish society. By virtue of their institutionalization, 
they are able to ‘compete’ as norms for socialization with those of the 
institutions and ideologies of private property.®6 In this way, by pro- 
viding alternative criteria for socialization, these institutions have led 
to a re-definition of various perceptions of social stratification. As a 
result, the concept ‘working class’ and various manual occupational 
roles are less ‘stigmatized’ than they are in Britain: factors which are 
reflected in studies of occupational prestige and class self-identifica- 
tion.6? 

By contrast, Britain lacks a complex system of social institutions 
which have developed out of the working-class movement.68 As a 
result there are few institutions which integrate the working class into 
the institutional apparatus of society, and at the same time provide an 
alternative source of norms to those of private property and traditional 
privilege.69 Only in communities which are relatively impervious to 
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wider societal influences, namely homogeneous working-class com- 
munities, is there any significant impact of working-class norms.70 

To conclude, the evidence suggests that Inkeles’ explanation of the 
structure of perceptions and attitudes in society is incomplete. It is 
also necessary to investigate the structure of norms in society, and in 
doing so, take into account the purposive action of various social 
groups. Only in this way is it possible to advance an explanation which 
can incorporate the differences within two industrial societies such as 
Britain and Sweden. 

This is, however, a tentative conclusion. The discussion has focussed 
only upon social stratification, and the data have been derived from 
empirical studies which have used different research techniques. ‘The 
hypothesis can only be tested satisfactorily by conducting carefully 


designed cross-national studies.?1 
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The prison welfare officer—a case of role strain 


The Probation Service in England and Wales is currently faced with a 
crisis of identity. All around great changes are taking place with the 
emergence of unitary local authority social work departments; of a 
united professional association for social workers; of new strategies 
which stress participation and client power. Far from taking part in 
these developments the probation service has found itself increasingly 
involved with the penal system—more pre-sentence reports to higher 
courts, responsibility for voluntary after-care and parole supervision,and 
most tangible of all the provision of a welfare service within prisons 
themselves. There is evidence of considerable strain within the service 
which has for a long time teetered along the ideological tightrope 
between control and ‘client-centred therapy’. Voting on the proposals 
for unification of social workers’ associations revealed probation officers 
almost evenly divided between going in and staying out of the British 
Association of Social Workers. Some argued that they were ‘case- 
workers’ whose professional identity and capacity to help ‘clients’ can 
only be safeguarded by public assertions of unity with other social 
work specialisms. Others welcomed the growing involvement with the 
prison system as a way of retaining a measure of independence. A 
unified penal service, embracing prisons, probation and courts, has been 
projected either within the Home Office or as part of a Lord Chancellor’s 
Department. The implications of this idea have not been worked out in 
detail but the prison welfare function can be seen as the beginning of a 
collaborative process between prison and probation to be administratively 
consummated as soon as decency permits. 

It is proposed in this paper to examine the role of the prison welfare 
officer with particular emphasis on the clash between the competing 
belief systems of ‘casework’ and ‘custody’. 

There is a vast and growing literature devoted to role theory. Its 
attraction for sociologists is that it offers a way of describing individual 
behaviour which does not rely on biological or psychological theories of 
motivation. No clear consensus exists about a precise definition of role 


* Philip Priestley m.a. Research Assistant, Department of Social Work and 
Administration, University of Bristol. 
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but it is essentially the product of many interacting relationships which 
cannot be described without reference to such factors as: 


(1) Seéting. The setting in which a role is found can be defined in a 
number of ways. Prison welfare officers are by definition to be found 
only in prisons; but prisons exist within a wider society and are them- 
selves extremely differentiated organizations. What may be true of a 
long term, maximum security establishment is not necessarily true of 
an open prison, a local or a hospital prison. 

(2) Formal definitions. Roles are commonly defined in charters or policy 
documents. There is no guarantee that reality will correspond to such 
formulations. 

(3) Expectations of others. The other occupants of a particular setting 
hold particular and often conflicting expectations of the behaviour 
of specific role incumbents. In the prison setting there are three 
crucial sets of expectations—those of other non-uniformed staff, 
those of uniformed staff and those of prisoners. 

(4) Expectations of self. The beliefs, expectations and values of the 
welfare officer which determine the sort of behaviour he sees as 
appropriate to his role. 

(5) Actual behaviour. The way in which people actually behave in a 
specific role position may or may not correspond with their own or 
other people’s expectations. Discrepancies indicate the existence of 
role conflict which in turn demands attempts at resolution. i 


THE SETTING 


The relationships of complex organizations to their wider environment 
have been relatively unexplored. In the case of prisons powerful and 
contradictory emotions cloud the attitudes held by large groups in 
society. 

Imprisonment is an historically recent way of disposing of convicted 
offenders. It remains the stated function of the circuit judge to ‘deliver 
the gaols’ rather than to fill them and in a more vigorous era this 
deliverance implied simple alternatives. If proved innocent the offender 
was released; if guilty he was shamed or tortured, maimed, transported 
or killed. The over-riding aim was retaliation by society on behalf of the 
offended person. As society became more complex, and the colonies 
more selective about their intake, exhibitions of public indignity and 
brutality became less acceptable. 

A new philosophy emerged which defined the offence as an act of will, 
assumed rationality in the offender and provided opportunities for 
reflection and expiation. Solitary confinement, material deprivation and 
hard work were the chosen instruments of this policy. They are a stark 
version of the protestant ethic which was the ideological powerhouse 
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of the industrial revolution. The theory dictated an architectural 
style for prisons and that architecture still dictates a great deal of 
current penal activity. 

The privatization of the suffering of offenders is a curious process 
and has probably been sustained by the capacity of the public mind to 
invest the unknown and the invisible with an even greater degree of 
titillating horror, 

The ideology of the English penal system derives from the Report of 
the Gladstone Committee of 1895 which was based on ‘reformation and 
deterrence’ as ‘primary and concurrent objects’. This is reinforced by 
the Prison Rules: 


The purposes of training and treatment of convicted prisoners shall 
be to establish in them the will to lead a good and useful life on 
discharge, and to fit them to do so.’ 


Little has been added to these somewhat rudimentary statements 
although the White Paper Penal Practice in a Changing Society (1959) lays 
great emphasis on the contribution of research to the development of 
treatment. The defunct Royal Commission on the Penal System (1964) 
was to have been the first major review of the system in this century. 
The evidence which was submitted to it is remarkable chiefly for its 
inability to move forward from the thoughts of Mr Gladstone over 
seventy years ago. There is however an almost unanimous desire to see 
established in prisons productive work programmes at a quasi-industrial 
tempo. In the absence of evidence about the relationship between 
offences, work and rehabilitation the transformation of prisons into 
factories seems designed to serve the ends of punishment more than those 
of reform. Apart from the Quaker contribution none of the evidence to 
the Commission questions the general format of imprisonment and its 
relevance to the aims it professes. 

Within a general context of public hostility and indifference it is 
possible to distinguish four goals which the community expects prison 
administrators to pursue.1 


1. Retribution. 
2. Deterrence. 
3. Protection. 
4. Reform. 


Nothing is known about the deterrent effect of different penal 
procedures; it remains a received value. The protection of the public 
from violent and dangerous men can be measured by escape rates and it 
was with this function that the Mountbatten Report (1966) concerned 
itself. Significantly it proposed to hold in one rather small prison all the 
really dangerous men in the English prison system. No more than 
200-300 out of 35,000 men were held to require maximum security. 
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Whilst it is possible to imagine a consistent regime to incorporate 
punishment, deterrence and protection, the addition of reform creates 
certain difficulties. Conflicts over aims and about operation of prisons 
tend to coalesce around the two extremes of punishment and reform. 
The balance between the two is the subject of constant manipulation 
by interest groups in the community. Ohlin? has characterized the 
situation as a power struggle between a ‘protective’ and a ‘social work’ 
philosophy. He describes most penal agencies as dominated by the 
‘protectionists’. f 


The agency is represented as engaged in an orderly and humanitarian 
way in the protection of society and the rehabilitation of criminal 
offenders. The difficulty is that effective control and treatment of 
offenders constitute a hazardous task which.no one really knows how 
to carry out efficiently within the limits imposed by the values of a 
democratic society. 


Punishment for its own sake however is rarely advocated. It tends to 
linger on in subtly transformed ways like the current emphasis on work. 
In Asylums, Goffman? describes the elevation of simple house-keeping 
tasks into ‘treatment’ and the performance of them as an index of 
normality or adjustment. 

The emergence in more recent years of a treatment philosophy and its 
implementation in penal programmes has raised important issues con- 
cerning the role of specialist staff in prisons and the ways in which staff 
conflicts are handled. Their philosophy rests on a number of assump- 
tions which contradict those of the custodians. It assumes that most, if 
not all, offence behaviour is irrational; that it reflects unconscious needs 
‘or conflicts. It sees the individual as an autonomous organism compres- 
sed by the artificial demands of society.4 Perhaps most fundamental of 
all, it sees the individual as unique and defines progress in terms of 
ability to handle relationships and the exercise of choice. Staff com- 
mitted to this ideology take the mental hospital as their model and seek 
to organize the prison so as to facilitate therapeutic exchanges. - 

To custodians on the other hand individualized treatment of prisoners 
is seen as ‘unfair’; it runs counter to the enormous pressures on them 
from other staff and inmates to remain the impartial bureaucrat dealing 
only with ‘categories’ of men, as defined by the rules. In an environ- 
ment where deprivation is the norm many ‘treatment’ decisions appear 
to the custodian as the granting of privileges outside the normal frame- 
work of rules. This is seen as destructive of discipline and as an en- 
couragement to manipulation minded inmates. Likewise the custodial 
officer finds it difficult to accept, let alone to copy, the unformulated, 
discretionary approach of the treatment professional to deviant or 
bizarre behaviour and his passivity in the face of provocation. 

Resistance to treatment policies may take the form of direct opposi- 
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tion and active hindrance or may assume more subtle forms. Staff may 
deploy techniques of neutralization as described by Mathiesen.® 


Absorption; treatment activities are transformed into something 
which is understood and accepted by a custodial regime. Group 
counselling for example may come to be organized as a ‘class’ with 
rules, divisions of status and set programmes. 

Postponement—new ideas are held to be inappropriate until they 
have been perfected and can be shown to work. Their introduction 
without precedents or proofs is deemed irresponsible. 

Deflation—a treatment idea is apparently accepted but applied 
in a self-defeating way. Thus it may be decided that psychiatric 
treatment will be provided—but only on one afternoon a week. 

Co-optation-——treatment personnel are involvedin making manage- 
ment decisions in the institutions. They are invited to sit on boards 
and committees for screening, allocation and selection procedures. 
By being made partly responsible for the way in which the institution 
works they are robbed of their capacity to criticize its adverse features. 


Treatment staff too are not without traits which prevent the develop- 
ment of adequate programmes. Where they are few in number a great 
deal of their time is taken up with routine examination and reporting 
with a diagnostic function. Although they may complain about the 
lack of opportunities to administer treatment, they may in fact be 
protecting themselves from almost certain failure in a difficult and 
uncharted task. 


FORMAL DEFINITIONS OF THE ROLE 


Prior to the 1st of January 1966, Welfare Officers in local and regional 
prisons were employed by the National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Societies. Prisons and Borstals, 1960, describes their func- 
tion in terms of-helping the prisoner in ‘his adaptation to prison life 
and preparing him for the future’. When, not without protest, these 
Welfare Officers were assimilated into the probation service, Home 
Office Circular 241/65 defined their role as being ‘the member of the 
prison team with particular responsibility for helping the prisoner in 
his relationships with individuals and organizations outside the prison. 
He will be concerned with making plans for the prisoner’s after-care 
and will advise and assist in any immediate problems which may arise 
during his sentence.’ In both these definitions the prisoner is seen as a 
person having two sets of problems: those which beset him in the 
institution; those which he will encounter when he is released. Although 
this is nowhere spelt out, the fact is that most of the problems experienced 
by the prisoner spring out of the conditions deliberately imposed on him 
as part of his imprisonment. These are ‘the pains of imprisonment’ and 
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many of them could be modified or abolished by simple administrative 
action. For instance the restrictions on visits and letters is a direct 
contradiction of these goals which the welfare officer is appointed to 
pursue. Allowing him to issue special letters and visits is a way of 
allowing the rules to be broken whilst leaving the rules intact. The 
circular goes on to say that although ‘such advice and assistance may 
not always be directly related to after-care (it) will be a means towards 
establishing a relationship of confidence with the prisoner and making 
him more receptive to after-care.’ Might it-not be that they are directly 
related to something else, namely the maintenance of ‘the quiet 
nick’? 

A subsequent circular (H.O.C. 130/67) enlarges upon the Role and 
Functions of the Welfare Officer. A fourfold role within the prison is 
described: 


1. Social caseworker. 

2. Focal point of social work. 

3. Normal channel of communication on social problems with the 
outside. 

4. Planner of after-care. 


There is no mention of ‘adaptation to prison life’ or of ‘immediate 
problems—not directly related to after-care’. There follows a list of 21 
functions which includes items such as ‘Membership of Reception 
Board’, ‘On going casework’, ‘Preparation for home leave’. The items 
can be classified into a number of categories as follows: 


Management Counselling After-care Education 
Number 
of items 9 5 4 3 


‘Management’ refers to functions which are directly related to the 
day to day running of the prison and includes such items as ‘Participa- 
tion in induction system’, ‘Recommendation for discharge grants’ and 
‘Participation in prison staff meetings’. The other categories are self 
explanatory but the remarkable fact is that almost one half of these 
functions contribute more to the running of the prison than to meeting 
the needs of the individual prisoner. It is plain that the authors of 
the circular intend the P.W.O.’s participation in these procedures to 
bring the leaven of social work to a ponderous and non-client-centred 
organization. It is equally plain to the prisoner that a welfare officer 
who takes part in meaningless ceremonies like Reception Boards and 
who sits on Review and Selection Boards yet must see some prisoners in 
the evening because of the vitally important industrial work in which 
they are engaged can only be a rather impotent acolyte of the system 
they despise. 
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In administrative terms the circular 241 /65 gives overall responsibility 
for welfare work to the governor of the prison and responsibility 
for the professional content of the work to the principal probation 
officer. The basic organization of prison welfare thus embodies a state- 
ment of the role conflicts which must ensue from the secondment of 
probation officers into an alien setting. 


EXPECTATIONS OF OTHERS 


Equally important in shaping the actual behaviour of a role occupant 
are the expectations held for him by others in and around the role- 
setting. Apart from the formal requirements which have already been 
discussed the expectations of three sets of people seem to be crucial; 
those of the non-uniformed staff (including the governor), those of the 
uniformed staff and those of the prisoners. 


Non-uniformed staff 


Firm evidence about the attitudes of governors towards welfare officers 
and their expectations concerning appropriate role behaviour is not 
available. The prison service, however, is clearly aware of the organiz- 
ational problems which derive from a proliferation of parallel heirarchies 
within each institution. The highly separated chains of communication 
and control relative to discipline, work and treatment lead to conflicts 
of interest which come into fine focus in the office of the governor. An 
additional hierarchy, especially one with firm roots in another organiz- 
ation, was not calculated to strike joy into the hearts of governors. It is 
possible that their own solution would have been an amended assistant 
governor grade within the overall career structure of the governor 
class. 

In the event they have had to accept the establishment of a service 
whose expertise has hitherto lain outside the institutions and whose 
professional orientation is at best dimly understood. In the circum- 
stances governors tend to have limited expectations of welfare officers; 
mainly in terms of material support and as an aid to the main business 
of control. Anxiety in a prisoner, whatever its cause, is a threat to 
security, to discipline and to good order. The reduction of that anxiety 
is an aid to successful house-management. The parallel here is to the 
Human Relations school of thought in industrial organizations where 
a theory that purported to advance altruism and participation was 
in reality a thinly veiled instrument of control.é 

To the assistant governor, increasingly trained to a casework ap- 
proach, the welfare officer represents a threat to his continued participa- 
tion in a treatment capacity. His own acceptance in the institution is 
already precarious and the intrusion of the probation service may be _ 
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instrumental in pushing him willy-nilly towards an administrative 
rather than a therapeutic involvement with prisoners. 

The other specialists in the prison are of longer standing and in 
general have succumbed to the custodial role which the institution 
has unremittingly thrust upon them. The chaplains have failed to 
promote repentance and have until now fulfilled some of the functions 
which welfare officers are expected to fulfil. Chaplains are now having 
to reconsider their position and there is a real possibility that, parallel 
to developments in the community, they will define their role in almost 
identical terms to those of their secular rivals. Medical officers too have 
failed to cure the criminal and have become heavily involved in 
classification and allocation procedures. Their pay and status, com- 
pared to professional colleagues outside the service, are low. Prison 
hospitals tend to become dumping grounds for men with behaviour 
disorders who are not amenable to ordinary discipline and the major 
tranquillizers are used as a more refined alternative to the stick. 
Doctors tend to see social workers as people who operate in the inter- 
stices of medical endeavour; as aides to their own professional efforts. 
Tutor organizers who were presumably recruited originally for the 
re-education of offenders appear now to define their own role as principals 
of evening institutes catering for a bizarre population with few alter- 
native activities. Useful as their workisin reducing stimulusstarvation few 
of them would claim to perform any definite therapeutic function. 


Uniformed staff 


The Prison Officers’ Association, in an important policy statement on 
the Role of the Modern Prison Officer,’ describes a feeling of frustration 
at the exclusion of the uniformed grades from the task of rehabilitation. 
A hierarchy of prison officers is proposed, organized in five ascending 
grades from custodial work, through troup work, rehabilitation and 
welfare to outside liaison. Although each grade would have appropriate 
training it is significant that the fifth grade is described as ‘the most 
senior of all’ so that the effect of these proposals would be to give an 
extended and diversified career structure to officers without forfeiting 
the seniority principle of promotion. The role of the Welfare Officer 
who ‘should receive training of the standard expected of Welfare 
Officers now’ is defined as that of an expert ‘at the intricacies of hire- 
purchase, National Assistance, pension problems, housing problems, 
etc.” This ‘expert’ is later described as a ‘single caseworker’. These then 
are the expressed expectations of prison officers concerning the con- 
tents of the welfare role. They are exclusively focussed on material 
and financial problems and are remarkably similar to those held by 
prisoners. In this scheme the Welfare Officer is structurally incorporated 
in the uniformed grades and although the proposals pre-date the involve- 
ment of the probation service in welfare, indicate the degree to which 
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prison officers resent lower-order specialists and feel capable of taking 
over their functions. 

According to the document ‘Most of the training at the Officers’ 
Training School. (is) for purely custodial work’. There is a feeling that 
although custody has high priority it equally has low status and the 
paper can be interpreted as an expression of the alienation felt by the 
basic grade officer. 

The prison officer is able to distinguish to some degree between 
different types of offender but basically, like the policeman, he regards 
them as rational people motivated by greed or lust and afflicted by the 
curable ailment of idleness. Theories of unconscious motivation or 
situational response are dismissed as excuses for intolerable behaviour. 
After all many officers share a common cultural experience with many 
prisoners? and require explanations of criminal behaviour which justify 
their own feelings of superiority. Contacts between prisoners and welfare 
officers are seen as strategies by the former to con the latter into 
‘giving’ something; into allowing an undeserved privilege. 


Prisoners 


Prisoners, too, decline to accept theories which define them as ‘nutters’ 
and the prison culture draws heavily on the criminal subculture outside 
for its argot and ideas. This culture divides society into ‘them’ and ‘us’. 
‘Them’ contains a number of sub-divisions which include ‘straight’ 
people, some of whom can be respected, the Law and the sheep—the 
admass which contains the suckers and the victims. Culturally Proba- 
tion Officers belong with ‘the fuzz’ and ‘the screws’. They are part of 
the administration of justice which is seen as a partial and selective 
instrument of persecution. It is ‘their’ job to ‘keep an eye’ on ‘us’ and 
where necessary to report things to the police, invoke sanctions and 
persuade courts to impose much longer sentences than would other- 
wise have been deemed proper. Although individual prisoners in private 
conversation will confess to long-standing and helpful relationships 
with particular probation officers their public attitude in prison is one 
of denial and defamation. Welfare officers are heirs to this contempt, 
although the connection between welfare and probation has not as yet 
been fully made. 

To the prisoner all officials are proper targets for exploitive behaviour. 
They are to be approached with a story designed to achieve the prisoner’s 
own ends. The basic standard of living permitted in English prisons 
is defined by prison staff as a set of rights; anything beyond this standard 
is a ‘privilege’. Welfare officers have discretion to distribute a number 
of these privileges; visits, letters, endorsements for applications and 
petitions from which advantages can be derived. They may be used, 
therefore, to bypass the normal restrictions, as a way of alleviating the 
low standard of living and reducing the pains of imprisonment. So 
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strong is this feeling that even where a man is too distraught to manipu- 
late anybody, he will attempt to portray to other prisoners the help he 
receives as something he has ‘conned out of the Welfare’. 

There is a further barrier to effective role relations between prisoner 
and welfare officer which is provided by broad differences in social 
class. The offender is typically a working class urban male. Social 
workers tend to be upwardly mobile individuals of recent lower middle 
class status. The probation /welfare officer is not able, like the prison 
officer, to emphasize a common cultural experience with the prisoner. 
Indeed, his whole pattern of speech, as Bernstein? has demonstrated, 
may represent a radically different way of perceiving the environment. 
Such problems of communication are not unique to the prison setting, 
but they are exacerbated by it. 


EXPECTATIONS OF SELF 


Ex-N.A.D.P.A.S. welfare officers who have been assimilated into the 
probation service are likely to experience role conflicts which will not 
be explored here. It is proposed to examine as typical the case of the 
serving probation officer seconded to work in a prison. 

The fashioning of an individual’s self-conception in occupation and 
role terms; the process by which he becomes what his label proclaims, 
is a complex and subtle business. Recruitment initially depends on 
self-selection and assumes some degree of fit between the personal 
characteristics of the applicant and the requirements of the particular 
role. Selection procedures, particularly those employed by the Probation 
division of the Home Office, have ceremonial overtones which permit 
the successful candidate to view them as a watershed in his life. They 
are in fact an aid to role-changing; particularly important to an 
occupation which relies heavily on second-career recruitment. Training 
continues this process and largely consists of exposing the trainee to a 
suitable role-model, the tutor-officer; imbuing him with the appropri- 
ate semi-professional ideology and correcting his behaviour to conform 
with accepted standards. 

In this context it is the content of the ideology which is vital in 
determining the expectations which the probation officer brings with him 
to the prison setting. Casework principles are a precis of our ethical tradi- 
tions and are based on the uniqueness and value of the individual.1° 
Whatever their therapeutic efficiency they demand an individualized 
concern and an unformulated, discretionary approach to deviant 
behaviour which seeks first to comprehend rather than to condone 
or condemn. In the probation setting however these values must be 
related to the work of the courts, to the operation of sanctions and to the 
exercise of authority. Although attempts have been made to fuse these 
rather disparate elements into a single coherent system of ideas there is 
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evidence to suggest that this is, for the probation service, an area of 
role conflict. The S.O.M.P.A.1 report distinguishes two types of 
approach by probation officers to their clients: a control centred 
treatment administered by older, less trained officers and a client- 
centred treatment administered by younger, more highly trained 
officers. There are thus at least two role options open to probation 
officers. Polarized to extremes they represent the punitive and the 
anarchic traditions of the probation service. 

Notwithstanding these differences S.O.M.P.A. reports high agreement 
amongst officers about basic goals and the ways in which they are to be 
pursued, e.g. rehabilitation and emotional adjustment. Until recently 
these goals were pursued in an organizational environment which 
allowed considerable autonomy of decision and discretion to the 
individual officer. This autonomy is now being threatened by the 
growth of extended hierarchies, by the division of functions and by the 
spread of administrative inspection. 

By selection, training and experience the seconded officer is equipped 
to understand the needs of individuals and to deal with them in a 
selective way within a diffuse organizational structure. 


ACTUAL BEHAVIOUR 


Role conflict 


Jarvis!2 in a survey of attitudes amongst welfare officers in mid-1967 
discusses some of the expectations and conflicts which were reported. 
Although there was consensus about the aims he suggested, namely, 


to resolve immediate problems on admission, 

to preserve family ties, 

to attempt modification of attitudes during sentence, 
to make release plans, 


he gathered an interesting list of further expectations which runs to 
twenty-four items. If this is analyzed in the same way as were the items 
in circular 130/67 the results are illuminating. 


Management Counselling  After-care Education 
Number 
of items 10 4 2 8 


Already apparent here is a distinction between the theory of welfare, 
i.e. to attempt some kind of therapy with prisoners, and the practice, 
i.e. helping prisoners get through the day whilst attempting some kind 
of therapy with the staff. 

What is obviously happening is that welfare officers are already 
responding to the extreme degree of role conflict which is built into 
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their position in the prison. And they are responding in the direction 
of pressure applied by other groups which occupy this setting. They 
appear to be becoming more involved with running the institution 
than with meeting the needs of prisoners either collectively or individ- 
ually. To have yielded to such pressure does not imply weakness on the 
part of the individual—it simply underlines the enormous power of 
human organizations to mould the actions of those who work in them. 

The process has been described in another context with reference 
to the role conflicts experienced by military chaplains. Burchard: 
found that when confronted with conflicting role options—that of 
priest and that of military officer—the chaplains unfailingly became the 
latter, ditching in the process some basic beliefs about the sanctity of 
human life. Many denied that the business of killing people had any 
moral significance at all. 

There is a self-reinforcing quality about this kind of absorption— 
others outside see what is going on and by a process of self-selection 
such posts are filled by those who in some way welcome a lesser degree 
of client involvement. The present unpopularity of welfare posts 
amongst probation officers reflects the wish of the majority to offer a 
service to individuals as well as to an institution. 


SOME STRATEGIES FOR CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


Ritualism and conformity 


The current situation seems to correspond increasingly to these two 
categories in Merton’s!4 scheme of responses to stress situations. Time 
is spent in attendance at reception and induction boards, in processes 
of assessment, allocation and review. Most of these functions have 
nothing to do with casework but the welfare officer tends to justify 
them to himself by claiming that his influence on decisions can only 
benefit the prisoner. Certainly in the case of home-leave and hostel 
boards, custodial staff attempt to confer ‘privileges’ as rewards for 
good conduct in the prison rather than as constructive contributions to 
individual rehabilitation needs. If welfare officers oppose this it may be 
of value but such problems can only be solved by radical alteration of 
the system. In the meantime, in order to retain any say in the pro- 
ceedings the welfare officer may find that he has made so many con- 
cessions to the institution that he is no longer able to stand apart from it. 

Conformity to present expectations by others in the setting means 
acceptance of a limited, benefit-conscious, control-minded role which 
is inimical to many probation officers’ view of their work. 


Retreatism 


Inhabitants of conflict situations can opt out of them in at least two 
ways. One of them is to make a personal definition of the role which is 
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shared by no one else in the setting but is supported by some reference 
group outside. For instance a treatment staff member who is unable to 
‘treat? may regard himself as a research worker and seek support from 
academic sources. The opportunities for this kind of solution by welfare 
officers are limited. i 
Another way is to withdraw from the situation completely. As 
welfare establishments increase the Probation Service will find itself in 
the not too distant future with more than 10 per cent of its strength 
committed to posts inside prisons, A commitment of this size is a 
considerable drain on extremely scarce resources and some cost 
effectiveness study of the situation might suggest far better uses for 
them in the community. Diagnostic units, team treatments, differential 
caseloads—there are many developments in probation. practice which a 
10 per cent increase in staffing could facilitate. To retreat from an 
impossible situation is more a sign of maturity than of weakness. 


Innovation 


Whilst working within the present framework welfare officers and their 
colleagues outside the prison could attempt to change the framework 
in a gradualist way. The first step in this attempt would be an honest 
and searching evaluation of the situation. The next stage would be to 
adopt some attainable goals and beyond that to devise strategies with 
which to achieve them. 

In the past, however, it has proved difficult to promote cohesion and 
consensus amongst probation officers even in pursuit of much more 
immediate interests such as salaries. The task would be immeasurably 
harder for something which to many officers is of academic interest only. 

The kind of innovations which might be urged upon the system 
could’ include the need for objective policy statements about aims 
backed up by treatment-based classification procedures and alternative 
treatment measures subjected to vigorous evaluation. Total demands 
like this would have to be supported at ground floor level by constant 
pressure towards a consistent and acceptable welfare role in terms of 
counselling and after-care. This is the model which previous professional 
groups have adopted when entering the prison system. It is also shared 
by outside pressure groups, whose capacity to criticise is limited by their 
need to maintain a dialogue with the existing prison system. 

A further alternative in the current situation would be for welfare 
officers to operate in prisons without visible means of administrative 
support. Working from offices outside the prison the role of the welfare 
officer would be that of an ‘unattached worker’ on the prison wing. 
It would involve ‘hanging around’ and evolving new and flexible forms 
of relationships with men in prison. The aim would be to provide an 
individualized counselling service directly to prisoners and to recruit 
candidates for voluntary after-care. The advantages of working in this 
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way would stem from the perceived distinction between the services of 
the welfare officer and the administration of the prison. 

Properly handled it would increase client/worker contact and rapport 
and lead to more voluntary demand for after-care. For the trained 
social worker this mode of operation brings further conflicts which he 
might express as ‘collusion’ or ‘splitting’—a fear of appearing io side 
with ‘clients’ against something identified as the ‘bad part’ of authority. 
In the present situation this is already in fact the case and prisoners do 
characterize the whole prison administration in negative terms. That is 
a considerable problem, but it is not of the probation service’s making 
and there is no good reason why it should assume the burden. If it does 
accept identification with the prison system it should do so with some 
awareness of the consequences. 


Rebellion 


A rebellion is normally an attempt to overthrow by violent means an 
existing political structure and to replace it by another. The same ends 
may be achieved by other, less violent means in the political areas of 
society. The influence of pressure groups on administrative decisions 
and industrial take-overs are two examples. Whilst eschewing force, 
might it not be possible for the probation service to take over the prison 
system? This could only be done by so re-defining the purpose of the 
system as to make the welfare office the centre of each prison. The 
difficulties in achieving this are enormous but still worth considering. 
In the first place Rule Number One of the Prison Rules would have to 
be re-cast in a more precise form and strengthened sufficiently to make 
it the basis from which all other prison activity flowed. If this re-worked 
aim were in terms of restoring prisoners to a more acceptable level of 
functioning within the community the way would be open for the pro- 
bation service to claim a special place in any subsequent programmes. 
Within each prison it would depend on the governor being re-defined in 
a role similar to that of hospital secretary or school bursar—an admin- 
istrative enabler for professional staff. 

A director of treatment, who could be a senior member of either the 
prison or probation service, would control a treatment office staff of 
diagnosticians, counsellors and group-workers. Basic grade staff could 
be recruited as sub-professional aides (as indeed could some inmates— 
but that is a separate issue) and house-keeping and security hived off 
as specialisms subordinate to the treatment function. 

The establishment of a social-work/treatment ideology at the centre 
of the penal system is no mean task and would demand high levels of 
unity and unremitting intensity of pressure on the part of those who 
pursued it. In the end it may be possible to change penalinstitutions only 
to the extent that changes can be wrought in the whole texture of 
society and its notions of good and evil; of right and wrong. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


Í H. Lever* 


Factors underlying change in the South 
African general election of 19707 


The general election of 1970 represented the first occasion in approx- 
imately a quarter of a century in which the United Party was able to 
make significant gains at the expense of the governing National Party. 
The ‘swing’ of 4-3 per cent to the United Party was a small but import- 
ant one. 

Some information on changes of party preferences between the 1966 
and 1970 elections is available from a survey undertaken by students at 
the University of the Witwatersrand. Interviews were conducted 
before the 1970 general election in the marginal constituencies of 
Johannesburg West and Jeppes. This survey was based on an area sample 
of the two constituencies. 

The voting preferences of respondents in the Jeppes and Johannesburg 
West constituencies in 1966 and 1970 are presented in Table 1. 

This table sets out the gains and losses of the parties and the shirts in 
position of voters. The position of the National Party is particularly 
interesting. As can be seen, 175 of the 516 voters interviewed in Jeppes 
and Johannesburg West stated that they intended to vote for the 
National Party. Of these, 129 had voted for the National Party in 1966. 
Seven voters who had previously voted for the United Party had become 
converts to the Nationalist cause. The National Party also gained the 
support of 38 voters who did not vote in 1966. The total numbers of 
votes for the National Party in 1966 and 1970 are important. It will 
be seen that the National Party had a nett loss of 8 supporters in spite of 
the fact that the electorate had increased by the addition of a large 
number of voters (134) who had not voted in 1966. The United Party 
made a comparatively large nett gain. Part of its nett gain consisted of 
18 voters who had supported the Nationalists in 1966. In the country 
as a whole, the National Party had suffered a small nett loss in spite of 
the increase in voters. The United Party had made a comparatively 


*H. Lever M.A. LL.B. PH.D. Professor of Sociology in the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 

+This paper is a shortened version of a chapter from the writer’s forthcoming 
book, The South African Voter. The book is a study of voting behaviour in the 1966 
and 1970 general elections 
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TABLE 1 Comparison of party preferences in the 1966 and 1970 general elections 











1970 Voting Intention 








1966 Herstigte National Progressive United Preference Non- Unde- Total 
Vote Party Party Party Parity Unknown Voters cided 
National 

Party 3 129 o 18 7 17 9 183 
Progressive 

Party o o 6 1 o o 2 9 
United 

Party I 7 3 140 II 3 2 167 
Preference 

Unknown o I o 2 15 I I 20 
Did not vote o 38 4 39 II 25 17 134 
Don’t know o o o 2 I o o 3 
TOTAL 4 175 13 202 45 46 3I 516 





large nett gain, with some of it being at the expense of the National 
Party. 

Table 1 shows that there were 25 voters who changed their allegiance 
from one of the major parties to the other. There were 7 converts to the 
National Party and 18 to the United Party. There were two particularly 
prominent characteristics of the party changers. Firstly, the over- 
whelming majority (80 per cent) were English-speaking. This finding, 
taken in conjunction with the 1966 survey, suggests that in so far as a 
‘floating vote’ exists in South Africa, it is overwhelmingly an English- 
speaking vote. The second characteristic concerned the level of educa- 
tion of the party changers. Three-fourths of the party changers were of 
comparatively low education, not having completed matriculation. 

Voters who had changed their party preferences were asked why 
they had done so. The following are some of the replies given by 
converts to the National Party: 


This country is not so badly off under the Nationalists. It could be 
worse under the United Party. My family was South African Party. 

My son was murdered by an African 18 months ago. I hate all 
Africans and think the Nationalists will do what is best. 

The Nationalists have been more decisive about the problems 
forced on them—problems such as the Native situation and what to 
do with them. 


Former Nationalist supporters who had decided to vote for the 
United Party gave the following reasons for their change of allegiance: 


The Nationalists have done nothing for us. Africans mess up around 
our area, Our candidate has been informed, but has done nothing. 
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This place is a kaffir nest, but our candidate does nothing. We have 
nothing against the Nationalists. 

The Nationalists have done more for the Natives than for the 
Europeans. In General Smuts’ time this wasn’t the case. 

The Nationalists are too narrow-minded. The U.P. are a little 
more liberal. 

The Government are not intelligent enough to run the country. 
I would vote for the Progressives if they were not so pro-Native in 
their outlook and policy. 


The United Party seems to provide a political haven for a great many 
types of people. It can accommodate those who feel that the Nationalists 
are too harsh in their treatment of non-Whites and those who feel 
that they are too lenient. 

Perhaps a more important factor than the extent of party change was 
the behaviour of voters who did not vote in the 1966 election. As Table 
1 shows, the United Party secured slightly more support from these 
voters than the Nationalists. Voters who did not vote in the earlier 
election of 1966 comprised three main groups: (1) those who were 
eligible to vote in 1966 but who did not, (2) immigrants who had been 
naturalized and qualified for the vote for the first time in 1970 and, 
(3) those who were too young to vote in 1966. The first group was the 
largest; that is, persons who were qualified to vote in 1966 but abstained. 
In 1970, the United Party secured the support of the majority of these 
voters. This result also confirms the 1966 finding that potential United 
Party supporters were more likely to abstain than potential Nationalist 
supporters.? In 1970, they were motivated to give their support to the 
United Party. The 1970 survey also confirmed the fact that immigrants 
are more likely to support the United rather than the National Party. 
Not one British immigrant in the sample supported the Nationalists. 
The few immigrants who supported the National Party were of 
Dutch or German extraction. As far as age was concerned, the 1970 
‘survey showed that the United Party secured slightly more support from 
the very young voters than the National Party. This was contrary to the 
tendency in 1966 when the very young voters were attracted to the 
Progressive or National Parties. There is some uncertainty concerning 
-the voting behaviour of the very young Afrikaans voter. There were 
far too few persons in this category in the sample (only 13) to warrant 
generalizations. However, there are some indications from a number of 
other sources that the very young Afrikaans voter did not give his 
support to the National Party as wholeheartedly as older Afrikaans 
voters. One pointer in this direction emerges from the public opinion 
poll undertaken for Dagbreek. This poll was based on a nation-wide 
sample of voters. It was found that Mr Vorster enjoyed the least 
popularity amongst the 18-24-year-olds. This fact emerged on two 
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occasions: the poll undertaken in December 1969 and that under- 
taken in February 1970. This issue was not pursued in the paper’s 
March and April polls. The February poll of the newspaper also showed 
that National Party support was weakest amongst the 18-24-year-olds. 
Other indications come from complaints expressed by National Party 
organizers, during and after the election, that they were not ‘getting 
through’ to the young Afrikaner. Mr Con Botha, former leader of the 
Nationalists in the Natal Provincial Council, is reported to have told 
Die Burger: ‘I have found repeatedly that older people are still standing 
by the National Party, but that their children say unequivocally that 
they are going to vote for the United Party. Many of the young people 
regard the United Party as a party that is more in tune with an open 
freer society. For the youth the battles of the past have been won. 
They want new challenges.’ If this is so (and Mr Botha should know 
since he lost his seat in the provincial election) then attracting the 
Afrikaans youth may be the most serious challenge facing the National 
Party. If the theory of ‘political generations’ is correct, then once young 
Afrikaners have made up their minds to vote for the United Party, they 
are likely to retain this preference throughout their adult years. Lever 
and Wagner have shown that urbanization, in itself, does not lead to a 
disenchantment with the policy of apartheid or to the engendering of a 
more favourable attitude to Africans on the part of the Afrikaners.* 
However, their study was confined to urbanization within the lifetime 
of the individual, that is, within one generation. There may well be 
differences between generations. Many of the young generation of 
Afrikaners have only known city life. The problems of their elders and 
more especially the situation which led to the engendering of a strong 
in-group feeling among Afrikaners are not within their personal ex- 
perience. There may well be less need to follow the directions set by 
the party leadership and a greater desire to express their individuality. 
However, there is not a great deal of information available on the young 
Afrikaner in this respect. Firmer generalization will have to await the 
outcome of further research. 

Another interesting finding that appears from Table 1 concerns the 
relatively large number of former Nationalists who intended abstaining 
or who had not yet made up their minds how to vote. This, again, 
provides a contrast with the 1966 election. In 1966, it was the potential 
United Party supporters who were likely to abstain from voting.5 In 
1970, the tendency to abstain came from within the ranks of the National 
Party. Three main reasons were given by former Nationalists for 
abstaining or for indecision: lack of interest, the division or squabble 
within the National Party and the failure of Nationalists to implement 
promises. The first two reasons were the most numerous. Reasons behind 
the lack of interest were not investigated, but it is likely that the division 
within the ranks of Afrikanerdom had something to do with it. Division 
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within the party subjected the voter to cross-pressures. One way of 
resolving the difficulty is an ‘out of the field response’; that is, to lose 
interest as a voter. The abstention of a number of former Nationalists 
is a particularly important factor. It may be the principal reason in 
explaining why the opinion polls erred in predicting the outcome of the 
election. There is some information available to support the view that 
dissatisfied Nationalists are more likely to abstain than to vote for the 
United Party. In the February poll undertaken for Dagbreek respon- 
dents were asked: ‘Assuming that the party of your choice does not 
nominate a candidate for your constituency, would you then vote for 
one of the other parties? If so, for which party.’ The results showed that 
Progressives would have very little difficulty in resolving this problem. 
76 per cent would vote for the United Party. Of the United Party 
supporters, 20 per cent would vote for the National Party and 20 per 
cent for the Progressives. The United Party, thus, has many of the 
characteristics of a ‘compromise party’. This is its strength and also its 
weakness. However, the most interesting findings concern the National 
Party supporters. Only 7:8 per cent named the United Party as a 
second choice. As many as 88 per cent of Nationalists (the largest 
proportion for any party) had no second choice. It would appear, 
therefore, that the majority of Nationalists would rather not vote than 
vote for the United Party. That is, of course, unless other forces are put 
to work. One such force which seems to have taken effect after the 
election is the ‘band wagon effect’. People often tend to move in the 
direction of perceived change. The perception of a ‘swing’ may in 
itself precipitate a further ‘swing’. Some evidence of this appears in the 
Langlaagte by-election in which it appears that a substantial number of 
Afrikaners must have supported the United Party and also in the pro- 
vincial elections held later in 1970. 

There were also differences between the supporters of the political 
parties in the interest which they showed in the elections of 1966 and 
1970 and in their level of political activity. Table 2 shows the level of 
interest and political activity of the party supporters in 1970. 

The table below confirms much that is known about the South African 
voter. At the same time it also tells a great deal about political change 
which has occurred between elections. The percentage of Nationalist 
supporters who are very interested in the election has increased slightly 
since 1966. However, the percentage of United Party supporters who 
are very interested in the election has doubled since 1966. Something 
must have happened between these years to stimulate their interest. 
Non-voters and voters who decline to disclose their party of choice 
display comparatively little interest in the election. Their level of 
political activity, as measured by Lazarsfeld’s scale, is also low. Com- 
paratively few voters who were undecided on their voting intentions at 
the time of the interview displayed intense interest in the election. 
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Their level of political activity while they remained in this state of 
indecision was even lower than that of prospective non-voters. 

Comparison with the 1966 results show that the level of political 
activity of Nationalists declined in 1970 while that of United Party 
supporters increased. There was also a change inthe relationship between 
age and level of political activity. There was a rather unhealthy look 
to the United Party in 1966. Its most active supporters were elderly 
voters. In 1970, the level of political activity of elderly United Party 
supporters remained at about the 1966 level. But there was a radical 
improvement in the level of political activity of young and middle-aged 
United Party supporters. The data in respect of Herstigtes and Pro- 
gressives is of doubtful value in view of their small numbers. 


TABLE 2 Level of interest and political activity of the party supporters in 1970 

















Interest and Herstigte National Progressive United Preference Non- Unde- 
Activity Party = Party Party Party Unknown Voters cided 
Very interested 50°0 40°6 53°8 416 26-7 152 I 61 
Moderately 

interested 250 35'4 38-5 32:2 42°2 196 258 
Slightly interested 0-0 18-3 77 208 20-0 10:9 355 
Not interested o'o 57 0-0 54 II 54'3 226 
No information 25-0 oo oo oo o'o oo œo 
TOTAL 1000 1000 1000 100:0 1000 1000 I000 
Political Activity 300 rgo 2'85 1'97 0-75 0-67 0°53 

N 4 175 13 202 45 46 31 





There were two additional factors which seemed to have a bearing 
on the outcome of the 1970 election. The one factor concerned the 
duration of the campaign. It was shown in the earlier election of 1966 
that the National Party lost support during the course of the campaign. 
It is conceivable that the longer the campaign, the greater is the extent 
of the support which they are likely to lose. This factor may also have 
contributed to the failure of the pollsters to predict the outcome of the 
election. The campaign preceding the 1970 election was a particularly 
long one. Mr Vorster may have erred in deciding on a long campaign 
rather than to follow the precedent set by Dr Verwoerd in 1966. There 
were a number of ‘gaffes’ committed by cabinet ministers which were 
not calculated to improve the image of the National Party. Some of these 
were referred to by respondents in the course of interviews. Four events 
in particular were troublesome to the voters. The first concerned the 
action of the Prime Minister in sending members of the Security Branch 
of the Police to investigate a person who had put a question to him 
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during the course of an election meeting. The second concerned an 
announcement by Dr Koornhof, deputy minister of Bantu Administra- 
tion and Development. He proposed a measure to exclude Africans 
from clerical and other white-collar occupations. In the process he 
stated that: ‘I am proud to announce the end of economic integration’. 
His proposals were hastily withdrawn, but a trail of ill-feeling had 
been left behind. The third was an attempt to restrict non-White 
domestic servants receiving visitors after 10 p.m. The fourth incident 
concerned a threat made by Dr De Wet, then Minister of Planning, to 
Mr Oppenheimer, head of the Anglo-American Corporation. Of the 
four incidents, Dr Koornhof’s proposals seem to have caused the greatest 
resentment amongst voters. It was so lacking in humanity as to shock 
many hard-core Nationalist supporters. A number of leading business- 
men stated that they intended to defy the law or would re-define posi- 
tions in their businesses in order to by-pass the law. 

The second remaining factor concerned matters which may be 
described as ‘issues’. Some of these issues are considered in the writer’s 
forthcoming book. Many of them took the form of grievances. Amongst 
the most prominent, and these were discernible more readily in the 
working-class area of Jeppes, were housing, income tax, the cost of 
living and inflation. These grievances did not produce a large number 
of party changers, but they did produce some. 

Up to this stage, some of the direct influences on political change have 
been considered. But what lies behind them? It is submitted that a 
great deal of the change can be explained by the right-wing Herstigte 
Nationalists. The Herstigte Party did not influence the result of the 
election directly, but it did so indirectly. This party gained compara- 
tively few votes throughout the country. All of its 78 candidates, with 
the exception of one, gained such scant support from the electorate that 
they lost their deposits. Nor were the Herstigtes responsible for splitting 
the vote in marginal constituencies, thereby conceding them to the 
United Party. Even the very marginal constituency of Benoni would have 
been won by the United Party if the Herstigte vote had been added to 
the Nationalist vote. But the Herstigtes influenced the outcome of the 
election in a number of ways. Firstly, they were instrumental in prompt- 
ing a number of Nationalists to abstain from voting. The lack of interest 
and the extent of abstention on the part of Nationalists was greater in 
1970 than in 1966. When there is unity within the party, political interest 
and activity on the part of Nationalists is high. But interest and 
enthusiasm decline with dissension. Abstentions on the part of National- 
ists seem to have been of far greater importance in determining the 
outcome of the election than shifts of allegiance from party to party. 

The existence of the Herstigtes also stimulated interest and activity 
on the part of potential United Party supporters. Those who had 
refrained from voting in 1966 came to the polls in 1970. The party 
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organization was more effective because of the ‘grass roots’ support 
which it obtained. In an article in Dagbreek, the present writer stated: 


In my forthcoming book, The South African Voter, I pointed out that 
there was a comparatively large number of English-speaking South 
Africans who abstained from voting (in 1966). There were also a 
large number who were not interested in the election. I attempted to 
explain the behaviour of the ‘apathetic English’ in terms of a 
psychological defence mechanism. They protect themselves against 
disappointment in an election by not being interested in the election. 
They realize that they can be out-voted by the Afrikaner in the event 
of a direct confrontation between English and Afrikaans. In 1970, for 
the first time since 1948, the English voter perceived a serious split 
within the ranks of Afrikanerdom. This gave him hopes of success at 
the polls. I believe that the English-speaking voter turned out in 
greater numbers at the polls than in 1966. Thus, although the 
Herstigtes gained very few votes, they had a profound influence on 
the election result. 


It is conceivable that a large number of English voters who supported 
the Nationalists in 1966 and who returned to the United Party were 
influenced by the split within the National Party, although they may 
not have been aware of this reason when deciding to shift their 
allegiance. 

There seem to have been several influences bearing on the behaviour 
of young Afrikaners. Amongst these are some of the products and by- 
products of the ‘permissive society’. Differences between the younger 
and older generations of Afrikaners have been evident over the past 
few years and have manifested themselves in such diverse activities as 
style of clothing, views on enjoyment, sexual mores and the meaning 
of religion. A re-orientation of political thinking might simply be an 
outgrowth of this influence. But it is also likely that differences between 
verligtes (enlightened) and verkrampies (narrow-minded) in the National 
Party loosened the bonds that would normally have bound them to the 
party sufficiently to enable them to express their individuality. 

The only two factors which do not seem to be explained by the 
existence of the Herstigtes are the duration of the campaign and the 
‘grievance vote’. It is not possible to assess accurately the extent of 
their contribution to political change in 1970. They seem to account 
for a small portion of the change; possibly ro to 15 per cent. 

The 1970 general election in South Africa can be described in short 
as a Herstigte election. The members of this party precipitated the 
election, they dominated the election campaign® and they determined 
the outcome of the election. 
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Dick Atkinson 
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The orthodox consensus of the title is not, 
as might be imagined, the view that 
society is integrated by commonly held 
norms and values, but rather the idea 
that theoretical models developed by 
Parsons, Marx and Weber, particularly 
as extended by Rex, Dahrendorf and 
Marcuse, converge to present a picture 
of society as constraining the individual 
who is structurally determined and in- 
finitely manipulable by social forces. 
This picture, Dick Atkinson argues, 
dominates contemporary sociological 
thinking. But two strands of thought run 
concurrently through the work of these 
writers. Firstly the development of 
sociological models in which human 
action is seen as shaped by social norms, 
the actor’s class position or the logic of 
industrialization ; and secondly the ‘liber- 
ative potential’ which emphasizes the 
creativity of the individual. He argues 
that, particularly in their empirical work, 
Parsons, Marx and Weber were aware 
of the problem of human choice and 
effort to control situations but this sub- 
merged theme was neglected as their 
theoretical models developed. 

Atkinson’s plea to ‘bring men back in’ 
starts from his attempt to show that 
because they neglect the importance of 
subjective factors orthodox models must 
resort to such concepts as the Freudian 
unconscious, false consciousness or irra- 
tional action to explain the empirical 
behaviour of real men which often 
deviates from the model’s predictions. 


His discussion of the converging theme in 
the earlier writers is subtle and scholarly. 
He outlines how Parsons, obsessed with 
the problem of order, gradually aban- 
dons his voluntaristic theory of action in 
favour of ‘methodological collectivism’, 
how ‘role’ and the ‘personality system’ 
replace the actor as the main unit of 
analysis, how Parsons portrays the 
personality as integrated by norms 
dictated by the needs of the social 
system not the individual actor. Marx, 
he suggests, started with an optimistic 
view of human nature as basically 
cooperative. The problem therefore was 
to explain the injustice and conflict 
endemic in capitalist societies. But his 
two-class conflict model is, Atkinson 
argues, as deterministic as Parsons’ social 
system; within each class action is 
detérmined by class position. Only in the 
past and in future communist societies 
does the possibility of freedom of choice 
return. Although Weber resolutely re- 
fused to unify his ideal type concepts into 
a social system and indeed, as Atkinson 
admits, ‘the. major concept in his 
theoretical scheme ensures that any 
temporary empirical juxtapositions of 
them would also be empirically un- 
stable’, by developing a model of rational 
action his abstract man, though not of 
course concrete man, is equally deter- 
mined, 

It is against this theme (which not all 
would agree is the dominant theme in 
modern sociology) that he sets out to 
explore the submerged alternative and 
develop his own sociological model. 
Gross and Laing have shown, he suggests, 
that neither expectations of role beha- 
viour nor the aims and results of sociali- 
zation can be regarded as non proble- 
matic. Goffman, with his concept of 
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‘role-distance’, has indicated that it is 
impossible to regard the individual as 
synonymous with his role. We cannot 
therefore derive models of human be- 
haviour from the logical properties of 
social systems, we must look at the 
behaviour of actual people and see how 
they define their situations, He rejects 
economic class, which he considers 
ephemeral, ‘only made up of peoples’ 
knowledge and beliefs about what they 
think economic reality really is’, as a 
predictor of social action and suggests 
that ‘action-classes’ containing, for ex- 
ample, individuals with common atti- 
tudes to their work rather than sharing 
the same ‘objective’ class position are 
more realistic determinants of behaviour. 
For social institutions he substitutes 
social kaleidoscopes to emphasize their 
flexibility and ever-changing quality. 
His aim is clearly to present a more 
optimistic picture of man, in control of, 
rather than controlled by society, able to 
realize his dynamic potential for change. 
But by abandoning such concepts as 
social institutions how can he show just 
how unchanging and inflexible institu- 
tions such as private property can be? 
By emphasizing the individual’s freedom 
to control his destiny he neglects the fact 
that some are so much more free to do so 
than others. By rejecting the use of 
objective economic class positions in 
favour of subjective attitudes to, or 
definitions of, class situations how can he 
show how these definitions are influenced 
by ideology or limited by reference 
groups? His optimism is appealing but 
it is difficult to see how his alternative is 
radical. Sadly, as Roger Pincott says in a 
letter quoted at the end of the book, ‘your 
alternative may provide a better way of 
looking at the action of the other 1 per 
cent (of the population) including 
hippies, a few privileged students and 
the odd crazy’ but that is not how the 
other 99 per cent of the populatian live. 

Institutions are historical as well as 
social entities, and as such are external 
to the individual. Men are born into a 
society in which their economic positions 
are reinforced by the political, educational 
and legal systems. As he discounts the 


usefulness of class as an objective factor, 

by what means is radical change going to 

occur? This Mr Atkinson does not 
specify. 

Jennifer Mellor 

LSE, 


More Notes on Sociology’s Coming 

Crisis 
Social theorists today work within a 
crumbling social matrix of paralyzed 
urban centres and battered campuses. 
Some may put cotton in their ezrs, but 
their bodies still feel the shock waves. 
It is no exaggeration to say that we 
theorize today within the sound of 
guns. The old order has the picks of a 
hundred rebellions thrust into its hide. 


So begins the Preface of Alvin Gouldner’s 
colossal exposition of western sociology’s 
coming crisis.! Two points can be noted: 
firstly, it is elegantly and evocatively 
written; secondly, it does not say any- 
thing very precise. I wish to argue that 
the book continues in this vein, it con- 
tinues to describe and discuss various 
social theorists in an often witty and 
amusing way, but it never really says 
why we are looking at one theorist rather 
than another, or what is the systematic 
basis of the historical model of the 
structural development of social theory.? 
I think Gouldner could mean one of two 
things by this model. Either it is an 
explanation of social theory by reference 
to certain conflicts of class, or it is an 
explanation centred on sociology as a 
structure comprising certain interde- 
pendent parts, like Utilitarianism, Posi- 
tivism, Functionalism, and so on. In the 
former it is significant that the only really 
interesting and specific account, why 
functionalism never developed in British 
sociology, is derived unoriginally from 
Perry Anderson.? In his accounts of 
other developments he normally only 
poses conflict between traditional values 
and utilitarian values, and sometimes 
scientific values. On occasions the first of 
these is attached to the old order, the 
second to the new, but these are never 
made clear and precise. Thus the out- 
come of contemporary sociology is seen 
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as the product of the relationships 
between abstract and reified systems of 
social thought. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the 
analysis of the writings of Parsons, 
Although there is a great deal in this 
which is exceedingly interesting—what 
intrigues me is quite its relevance to the 
coming crisis. The attention would only 
be justified if the following assumptions 
held: that functionalism has been the 
almost exclusive social theory over the 
last forty years; that Parsonianism has 
been the dominant form of function- 
alist theory; and that systematic criticisms 
of Parsonian theory did not already exist. 
The first is difficult because most socio- 
logy has in fact been of the a-theoretical 
quantitative, limited hypothesis-testing 
variety.4 Gouldner’s only grounds for 
claiming that functionalism is significant 
for practising sociologists are presented 
on p. 168. He reports the finding that 
eighty per cent of sociologists agreed with 
the statement: 

Functional analysis and theory will 

retain great value for contemporary 

sociology.® 

But it is paradoxical for Gouldner to use 
this as evidence. Of the techniques of 
empirical sociology which he claims to 
dislike the study of questionnaire re- 
searched attitudes of this sort are most 
unsatisfactory. What does it mean to say 
that eighty per cent of sociologists, who 
replied, answered positively to that 
statement? Does it mean that they are 
functionalists in their research? Not 
necessarily. It may mean practically 
nothing for the way they go about being 
and doing sociology—it may simply be 
reportage of what they perceived as the 
orthodoxy in sociological theory. 

Secondly, it is necessary to show the 
relation between Parsons and function- 
alism. Gouldner never argues this through 
except to say that there is no cther 
academic theorist with anything like the 
world-influence or theoretical relevance 
(p. 169). But although to the outside 
world sociology may be Talcott Parsons 
what is important is his significance for 
practising sociologists especially in the 
U.S.A. I think that this will be extremely 
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difficult to establish but it is incumbent 
upon Gouldner to provide the outlines 
of the argument. 

Thirdly, Gouldner needs to show that 
significant critiques of functionalist and 
Parsonian theory did not already exist. 
He partly manages to do this by not 
referring to the concept of dysfunction 
until two paragraphs before the end of 
his detailed discussion of Parsons and 
functionalism (p. 336). But though one 
should not overemphasize the capacity 
of functionalists to engage in self- 
criticism, it is clear that many function- 
alists including the early, Gouldner, have 
made the criticisms that Gouldner has 
made here. His argument is inconsistent. 
Generally American sociology is taken to 
be functionalist; but where Parsons has 
developed theories of social change 
Gouldner claims that he speaks as a 
Marxist. Indeed he maintains that 
Parsons is schizoid, speaking one mo- 
ment as a Comteian (theories of order), 
the next as a Marxist (theories of change). 
That claim, it seems to me, is to ridicule 
the criteria by which we come to dis- 
tinguish between social theories. 

In Gouldner’s treatment of contem- 
porary sociology and of its coming crisis 
he considers Goffman, Homans and 
Garfinkel. There is an especially witty 
discussion of Goffman, but he fails to 
show why these three have been selected. 
But this does enable him to claim that 
sociology in the near future will be a- 
historical and focused on small groups. 
But, first of all, Gouldner could have 
selected three other sociologists and come 
to opposite conclusions. Secondly, if there 
are new sociological perspectives about 
to develop will they not be espoused by 
sociologists still largely unknown? In fact 
by ignoring a great deal of contemporary 
sociology Gouldner is able to refer to the 
coming crisis. But this is peculiar because 
surely the crisis has already come. There 
are two other oddities. The first is that 
there is no real explanation of the crisis 
except that it is said to be connected with 
the New Left, the young, and the growth 
of the Welfare State. Secondly, the rela- 
tionship between the crisis and the 
advocation of what he calls reflexive 
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sociology is quite unclear. Does he see the 
latter as a way of fermenting the crisis or 
of resolving it? 

Reflexive sociology is a unifying of 
sociology and life, it is not to separate 
one’s roles of citizen and sociologist, it is 
to engage in a total praxis. But this is a 
tricky argument. Throughout Gouldner’s 
book he often argues that men are 
alienated. Now what Gouldner suggests 
is that the alienated existence of the 
sociologist can be more or less trans- 
cended through reflexive sociology. But 
this accords to sociologists an ability they 
quite correctly do not accord to their 
actors, because the structures which men 
have created are not the sort of pheno- 
mena that can be lightly placed on one 
side. Further, Gouldner never outlines 
what would constitute good social theory, 
although we are approximately told how 
we should behave to bring it about. But 
there are intriguing consequences if we 
take his argument about alienation 
seriously. It may be the case that socio- 
logists will only realize good theory by 
continuing to live in an alienated way, 
since it does not follow that good theory 
comes from unalienated social praxis 
where that theory is itself an attempt to 
describe and explain that alienation. 
What after all does this book, when 
practising and not preaching, tell us of 
reflexive sociology? At best we get a 
sociology of certain sociologies inspired 
by the injunction to consider the do- 
main assumptions of all such theories. 
My objection is that we surely try to do 
this anyway, especially following on 
from Kuhnian philosophy of science and 
the analysis of the different images of man 
and society found in competing socio- 
logical enterprises. 

John Ury 
University of Lancaster 


1, A Gouldner, The Coming Crisis of 
Western Sociology, London, Heinemann, 
1971; see P. Walton, ‘Review’, Brit. 7. 
Sociol., vol. 22 (June 1971), pp. 214-16. 

2. See Gouldner, op. cit., p. vii. 

3. P. Anderson, ‘Origins of the Present 
Crisis’, New Left Review, vol. 23 (1968), 
pp. 26-53.” 


4. See Julia S. Brown and B. G. 
Gilmartin, ‘Sociology Today: Lacunae, 
Emphases, and Surfeits’, Amer. Sociolo- 
gist, vol. 4 (1969), pp. 283-91. They 
found that of the articles that had 
appeared in the A.S.R. and AJS. 
1965-6, 85 per cent were quantitative, 
70 per cent hypothesis testing and 70 per 
cent empirical. 

5. A. Gouldner and J. T. Sprehe, 
‘The Study of Man: Sociologists Look at 
Themselves’, Trans-action, vol 2 (1965), 
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Scholarship and Partisanship: 
Essays on Max Weber 

Reinhard Bendix and Guenther Roth 
University of California Press 1971 


Pp. ix-+313 


Bendix is the author of Max Weber: an 
Intellectual Portrait, which more than ten 
years after its publication still holds an 
outstanding place in the vast and con- 
tinually growing literature on Weber; 
Roth, previously a student of Bendix’s 
at Berkeley, has put us all in his debt by 
his excellent edition of Economy and 
Society, The writings making up this 
volume have been produced over a 
number of years by one or the other of 
them (nine by Bendix, seven by Roth), 
and they reflect shared orientations and 
concerns. They both view Weber’s work 
as establishing a line of sociological 
inquiry and a meta-theoretical, meta- 
methodological position on the nature 
of sociology which ought to be more 
widely pursued and held today. Both are 
also aware of the complexity and sophis- 
tication of the scholarly equipment which 
must be brought to the task if the pursuit 
is to be worthwhile, and of the difficult 
methodological and ethical dilemmas 
that pursuit must confront. Their title 
points up the most significant of these 
dilemmas, and a number of essays (chs. 
I-III by Roth, ch. IV by Bendix) point 
up explicitly or implicitly its persistence 
in the current debate on the ethical 
responsibilities of social scientists and 
the human significance of scientific 
rationality, Both Roth and Bendix see in 
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contemporary left-wing attacks on value 
neutrality as much of a threat as Weber 
saw in the attacks upon it by conserva- 
tives and by right-wing irrationalists. 
Whatever the merits of the parallels they 
thus establish, their polemical intent has 
sometimes led them to oversimplify their 
opponents’ positions, Roth, for instance, 
in his essay on ‘Political Critiques of Max 
Weber’, seems to assume that all critics 
of Weber’s political sociology give vent 
primarily to an ethico-political animus, 
never express purely scholarly dissent. 

For all Bendix and Roth have in 
common, their respective contributions 
also reflect different thematic concerns. 
Roth makes probably the greater contri- 
bution to Weberian scholarship proper, 
by investigating some personal and cul- 
tural components of his formation, his 
relationship to Marx and Marxism, the 
genesis of the typological approach and 
its relation to historical explanation 
(chs. VI and XIII both deal very 
enlighteningly with this important theme 
and should probably have been unified). 
Bendix is more interested in extending 
and qualifying specific Weberian in- 
sights (ch. X, ‘Japan and the Protestant 
Ethic’), in surveying themes to which 
Weber made a significant contribution 
but which he did not, as it were, exhaust 
(bureaucracy, the comparative analysis 
of social change), and in comparing 
Weber with other contemporary and 
near-contemporary theorists and critics 
of modern society (Tolstoy, Nietzsche, 
Burckhardt, Durkheim). 

All but four of the essays have been 
published previously, but even these 
(two of them so far available only in 
German) have been edited and added to 
in view of their re-publication in this 
volume; and all of the additional ones 
are very substantial pieces, As a whole 
the volume is an important contribution 
to Weberian scholarship and no student 
of Weber should miss it. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 
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The Drugtakers: The Social 
Meaning of Drag Use 

Jock Young MacGibbon & Kee 
240 pp. £2.25, Paladin paperback 
£195 


Jock Young’s book has already been 
extensively reviewed—and very well 
received—-in the newspapers and in 
the underground press; the paperback 
edition has already appeared. Its impli- 
cations for drugtakers and for drug con- 
trollers have been thoroughly canvassed. 
So my dilatoriness in preparing these 
comments enables me to concentrate on 
the more academic aspects of the text. 
The book starts with a shocking 
chapter in which the use and effects of 
alcohol, amphetamines and tobacco are 
documented alongside the illicit drugs. 
The objective similarities of the problems 
and the great differences in public policy 
provide the key to the central theme of 
the book: that the social pathologist’s 
approach to explaining drug use is in 
itself a part of the social reaction against 
drug-taking and that this reaction plays 
an important role in the patterning of 
drug use, of drug subcultures and even 
of the experience of the effects of drugs. 
The pathologist’s approach is character- 
ized as an ‘absolutist monolith’ (which 
denies the authenticity of the meanings 
that drug users attach to their own activi- 
ties and which seeks mechanistic, ‘objec- 
tive’ explanations), and is contrasted 
with Jock Young’s own ‘relativist’? posi- 
tion. There is a dialectic between the 
drug itself and the drug culture: the 
culture focusses attention on certain 
drug-induced effects and ignores others; 
the physiological concomitants of these 
effects are actually enhanced in the 
user’s body. Thus drug dependency can 
only be understood in ‘social-pharmaco- 
logical’ terms, in terms of the interrelated 
physiological, subjective and social levels. 
There is a dialectic, too, between 
patterns of drug use and experience and 
patterns of social reaction to drug use. 
The adverse social reaction is not against 
drug use in itself, but against the reasons 
why the drugs are taken. Bohemian 
marihuana use represents a ‘subterranean 
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world of play’—a world of short-term 
hedonism, expressivety, autonomy, ex- 
citement and disdain for work—a world 
which the dominant work ethic assigns 
to the peripheral place of play. Active 
social repression in turn affects and 
develops the subculture and the nature 
of drug use. Young presents material 


to show that the effect of police action on , 


the marihuana smoker in Notting Hill 
results in: 


(a) the intensification of the deviancy 
of the marihuana user; that 1s, the 
consolidation and accentuation of his 
deviant values in the process of de- 
viancy amplification; 
(b) a change in the life style and reality 
of marihuana use so that certain facets 
of the stereotype become actuality. In 
` short, the translation of fantasy into 
reality. 


The book is a fine illustration of the 
recent advances in the study of deviance. 
The approach that sees deviance as one 
element in an interactional process 
provides a much subtler analysis and has 
greater explanatory power. The chapters 
here on deviancy amplifications, in 
which various spirals of interaction 
between deviance and social control are 
laid out, have relevance far beyond drug 
use. It is rather strange then, in a book 
that deals so even-handedly with both 
sides of the interaction, that the origin of 
each amplification spiral is seen as 
‘initial problem, drug-taking as a solution’. 
The need to identify such an arigin, 
whether by an apologist or by a con- 
demunor, is surely transcended by the kind 
of analysis offered here. 

Mary McIntosh 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Images of Deviance 
S. Cohen (ed.) Penguin 1971 256 pp. 40p 


This collection of readings exemplifies 
the scope of the sociology of deviance in 
Britain, and typifies the present intellec- 
tual positions of the practitioners of that 
art. There are essays on the interaction 
between the drug culture and the police 


(by Jock Young); on the determination 
of the role of the beat policeman with 
respect to the structure and functioning 
of a local police force (by Maureen 
Cain); an historical analysis of the social 
context of changes in the organizations of 
systematic stealing (by Mary Mcintosh) ; 
the place of soccer in working-class 
culture and the recent stress on ‘hooli- 
ganism’ (by Ian Taylor); the defini- 
tional problems associated with suicide 
figures and the ideology of coroners (by 
Max Atkinson); an analysis of blackmail 
as an interruption of normal social 
interaction (by Mike Hepworth); and 
an uncovering of the normality of 
industrial sabotage (by Laurie Taylor and 
Paul Walton). 

The introduction traces the develop- 
ment of what Stan Cohen calls the 
‘sceptical’ approach to deviance to two 
sources. Firstly there is the theoretical 
attack on the conception of deviance as 
an attribute of behaviour. This had led 
to a large number of small-scale partici- 
pant observation studies examining the 
subjective situation of the ‘deviant’ (e.g. 
the studies of soccer hooliganism and 
industrial sabotage); the development of 
definitions of deviance in given social 
transactions (e.g. the study of blackmail) ; 
and the important role of social con- 
trollers (e.g. the studies of the drug 
culture and coroners). This collection 
seems to prove the point—deviance is in 
an important sense a product of social 
definitions. And one of the usual criti- 
cisms of this ‘school’—that it considers 
marginal forms of deviance only—seems 
amply refuted by the studies of two of the 
‘scourges’ of modern society (drugs and 
soccer hooligans). 

Secondly, there has been an attack on 
the policy orientation of most criminolo- 
gists. This has led to attempts to high- 
light the continuity of deviance with 
‘normal’ life and its pervasiveness 
throughout the social structure; and 
consequently a stress on the political 
implications of studying certain forms of 
deviance only. In this they have been 
less successful; for their impatience with 
the ‘anti-theoretical’ pose of traditional 
criminology seems sometimes to lead to 
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an equally destructive anti-empiricism. 
Their concentration on the micro- 
processes of social interaction means that 
they are unable to answer their own 
main questions, 

Yet the processes they describe do have 
empirical implications: 


(1) Consider the stress on subjective 
meanings to demonstrate the perva- 
siveness of deviance sometimes to the 
exclusion of consideration of structural 
characteristics. Are the situational 
settings of functional and destructive 
deviance in the factory the same? Are 
similar people involved in similar 
processes? Or does industrial sabotage 
vary by size and organization of firm 
and the extent of workers control? 

(2) And the role of social controllers in 
producing and maintaining deviance. 
Presumably some of those whose death 
is labelled suicide actually have killed 
themselves. Is that entirely irrelevant? 


Of course, the adherents of this ‘school’ 
are right to stress the self-fulfilling 
implications of researching only into the 
end-products of a process whose products 
are defined by producers who partly take 
their definitions from research. But they 
are in danger of under-emphasizing the 
structural determinants of the content 
of the social interaction process they are 
studying. There are structural features 
of society which make some forms of 
deviance more likely than other by 
members of some social groups with 
certain personalities in some types of 
situation. This is not to deny the import- 
ance of examining the individual actor 
in his subjective context and paying 
careful attention to the processes of 
definition of deviance. So far some 
adherents of this school appear to deny 
that quantification or even comparison 
is possible (P. Wiles (1971) ‘Some 
Sociological Interpretations of Criminal 
Statistics’ in W. G. Carson and P. Wiles, 
Crime and Delinquency in Britain, London, 
Robertson); if so some of their claims 
are empty. And yet, for example, 
sociologists of education who have 
described (and proved the existence of) 
similar labelling processes in the school 
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(Rosenthal, Pygmalion in the Classroom) 
are able to admit that measured differ- 
ences in school attainment are, in large 
part, due to social class (J. Floud, ‘Social 
Class Factors in Educational Achieve- 
ment’ in Family), This is a plea for similar 
investigation of the correct balance 
between explanations of deviance in 
terms of individual, structure and process, 
R. A. Carr-Hill 

University of Sussex 


Professions, Work and Careers 
Anselm L. Strauss 
San Francisco The Sociology Press 


1971 313 pp. No price 


Some 13 papers by the author have been 
hurriedly brought together in this 
volume, all but two of which had already 
been published elsewhere, in journals 
and books. The liberal interpretation of 
what is an acceptable mixture of studies 
to be printed in the same scholarly 
volume is implied by the title of the 
book, and room is found in it for subjects 
such as the recruitment of artists, the 
role conceptions of psychiatrists, the 
mobility of personnel in industrial 
organizations, the treatment of terminal 
patients in hospitals, and for sundry 
other matters. Indeed the three topics in 
the title are made to encompass much 
that the author has studied in the course 
of an active career. The justification, one 
of several offered in the Preface, that this 
work could be regarded as the author’s 
‘intellectual biography’, may commend 
itself to those who wish to study sociolo- 
gists and their intellectual development 
but may not immediately attract those 
who wish to add their understanding 
of the sociology of the professions, the 
sociology of work or of careers. 

Yet it would be a pity if this book were 
to be overlooked because of its austere 
appearance (an especially nondescript 
cover) and its rushed editing: there is no 
subject or name index, abbreviations are 
used which may have been explained in 
the book in which the paper first ap- 
peared but not in this book, announcing 
the end of the book in the concluding 
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statement of one of the papers half-way 
through this volume, presumably, be- 
cause it had been the last paper in the 
volume in which it first saw daylight, 
neologisims such as ‘advocate and 
‘agentia’ may be sources of irritation 
to the reader but they do not nullify the 
many insightful paragraphs about the 
organizational structure of hospitals, of 
the industrial firm, and of a medical 
school, or about the role conceptions of 
the professional workers in these settings. 
The role-problems of nursing staff 
dealing with the dying patients, and the 
account of the function of sponsors in 
upward mobility in an organization are 
especially keenly—though only briefly— 
perceived. The method of exploration 
and exposition is often somewhat à le 
Goffman and sometimes with a perspi- 
cuity of the best of Goffman. 

The general orientation of Strauss to 
the self-conception of the professianals is 
in line with the traditional sceptical 
restraint: not all the professionals in the 
personal service professions render per- 
sonal services. Pathologists, for example, 
may be entirely research-minded and 
not patient-oriented; the nurses in the 
Intensive Care Units may be so very 
much absorbed in intricately mechanized 
monitoring gadgets and procedures that 
they have no time or attention left for 
the patient who is still conscious or has 
recovered consciousness. Strauss does 
see that professionals ‘idealize some 
cluster of esteemed activities supposedly 
embodying the very essence of their 
particular profession’ and that this 
idealization has a function to discharge 
in their role-concept; he also realizes 
that ‘the pathologist practising in a 
hospital has a well-developed set of 
obligations to the patient whom he may 
never confront ...’ but he does not 
discuss or estimate the influence of these 
aspirational elements in the work of even 
‘non-personally’ or ‘impersonally’ func- 
tioning personal service professionals. If 
one admits to the existence of these as- 
pirational images of ‘personally serving’ 
the question arises whether there isn’t 
a substantially ‘personal’ factor surviving 
even in the so called ‘somaticist’ psy- 


chiatrist who, admittedly, often defines 
his clinical impartially in impersonal 
terms. 

Strauss is very helpful in portraying 
the sociological differentials between the 
psychodynamically oriented and the 
somaticist psychiatrists—for example, he 
shows that whilst the former are sensitive 
to institutional tensions and try to 
alleviate them by personally intervening 
the latter are oblivious of these frictions 
and are unhelpful with them—but in 
keeping with the established practice he 
underestimates their similarities as agents 
of social betterment through personal 
ministrations as distinct from political or 
mass-manipulation. Also, the striking 
feature of these polarizations between the 
personal service element and the mani- 
pulative-impersonal element is not that 
they occur at all but that these polariza- 
tions are implicitly deemed as dysfunc- 
tional by this and many other sociologists. 
Clearly, the nurses of the Intensive Care 
Units are portrayed as less useful than 
what they could be. This suggests an 
evaluation of the personal service pro- 
fessions: that when they fall short of being 
personal they fall short of being profes- 
sional, 

There are many occasions of interest 
in this book to compensate for the lack of 
care with which it has been put together 
and for the unnecessary length created by 
the inclusion of two or three inessential 
papers. 

Paul Halmos 
University College, Cardiff 


Economic Anthropology and 
Development: Essays on Tribal and 
Peasant Economies 

George Dalton Basic Books 386 pp. 


Until a few years ago a controversy 
endured—it hardly raged—within eco- 
nomic anthropology between those who 
endorsed the view that economic analysis 
(whatever that may be) is applicable to 
the study of tribal and peasant economies 
and those who oppose this view. Of the 
latter, the most distinguished combatant 
was the late Karl Polanyi, who was 
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primarily interested in archaic and other 
historical societies; and one of Polanyi’s 
most articulate supporters has been 
George Dalton, a one-time conventional 
economist who has moved into anthro- 
pology to demonstrate (in his view), the 
relative uselessness of conventional eco- 
nomic analysis in examining economic 
processes in societies other than those 
governed by the market principle. This is 
not the place to discuss that particular 
controversy, which has been resolved by 
the reviewer to his own satisfaction, if 
not to the satisfaction of all economists 
or anthropologists. 

The only relevance of that issue here is 
that Dalton’s stand is one which informs 
almost all of the essays in this volume, 
most of which have been published before. 
In fact the common theme which unites 
the book is the belief—to which one can 
take no exception—that in societal forms 
other than capitalist, economic processes 
haverelatively little functional autonomy. 

This theme dominates the first few 
chapters; but even here one would have 
wished for more examples of the strengths 
and weaknesses of different ways of 
approaching the economic aspects of 
social systems. The later essays, on such 
subjects as primitive money, economic 
surplus, development, etc., all suffer 
from a certain superficiality. Dalton 
must be credited with having helped to 
initiate discussion of these matters; but 
by now the discussion has gone far be- 
yond the level of most of these essays. 
However, they should be of some use to 
those with a slight knowledge of econo- 
mics who want to know about some of the 
issues in economic anthropology. 

The most interesting item is a factor 
analysis of several Indian villages, a study 
of which one would like to know more. 
And the chapter on economic surplus 
should help to cure sociologists of the 
appalling conventional wisdom which 
they trot out on this when explaining to 
their students the origins of social differ- 
entiation and ranking. But one would 
have liked much more from Dalton on the 
question of the economic conditions 
under which tribal societies can engage 
in, for example, almost incessant warfare, 
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while managing somehow to provision 
their population. The chapter on econo- 
mic development and economic anthro- 
pology has a promising title; but nothing 
more. Indeed, the title of this book almost 
ensures that it will be disappointing. 
Percy S. Cohen 
LSE, 


A Fair Start: the Provision of Pre- 
school Education 

Tessa Blackstone 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press 1971 
228 pp. £5 


This is an interesting, if a little disap- 
pointing, book on an important topic. 
It describes the history of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century pre-school educa- 
tion in England and Wales. More 
particularly the author seeks to identify 
the demographic, economic and political 
influences on the supply of nursery 
education; and changes in the structure 
and functioning of the family which 
account for the increasing demand for it. 
Regional variations in provision in 1965 
are also considered, and finally there is a 
case study of the local government of 
nursery education in four authorities. 
The theoretical framework for the 
study is ‘derived from Neil, Smelser’s 
model of structural differentiation and 
applied to changes in family structure, 
which are taken to account for the growth 
in pre-school education. However the 
author stresses that this is ‘only an 
underlying theme’ and ‘more immediate 
influences ... such as the need for 
women in the labour force during war- 
time’ (p. 209) are given greater attention. 
The abbreviated references to Smelser 
and his, or indeed any, theoretical model 
does in fact come close to being a mere 
afterthought in this presentation of the 
study, although functional assumptions 
are deeply entrenched in the running 
historical account and explanations. 
Several theoretical opportunities and 
alternatives are missed, including one 
which might have illuminated some of 
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those ‘more immediate influences’ while 
further developing the apparent commit- 
ment to functional interpretation. There 
have been attempts, for example, to 
theorize about the impact of military 
involvement and needs on the social 
system in general, and indeed on aspects 
of social policy and welfare provision in 
particular. Such a theory was offered by 
Andrzejewski, whose discussion of the 
‘military participation ratio’ was first 
presented in English in 1954. It has 
subsequently been critically reviewed 
and applied by a number of writers, 
including the sociologist Philip Abrams 
(Past and Present, 1963), and separately by 
the historians Marwick and Milward. 
No reference is made in this study to any 
‘of this, although the somewhat similar 
ideas of Richard Titmuss are looked at. 
However, it is his Essays on the Welfare 
State which are mentioned while his 
Problems of Social Policy (in which his 
discussion of the social policy outcome of 
the War is more fully developed) is not. 
All of these writers explore the connec- 
tion between the level of involvement in 
military activities or other war-related 
work, and the benefits which any par- 
ticular section of the population, like 
married women with young children, 
might subsequently achieve. 

Reliance on Smelser’s general model 
of social change also directed the atten- 
tions of the author away from other 
substantive theories which might have 
illuminated her problem area and data. 
For example, she presents evidence of the 
limited impact of pressure group activity 
but does not draw upon the substantial 
body of findings and theoretical discussion 
of ‘interest groups’ by political sociologists 
and scientists. More surprisingly, in view 
of the interest in Smelser’s writings, no 
attempt is made to locate the treatment 
of the various nursery education organ- 
izations in the framework provided by 
the study of social movements, and the 
Theory of Collective Behaviour does not 
even get a mention. 

Perhaps it is mistaken however to 
criticize the study for failing to grasp a 
number of opportunities on the concep- 
tual-theoretical level, for it remains an 


absorbing descriptive account of aspects 
of the recent history of English education. 
R. G. Jobling 

University of Cambridge 


Hightown Grammar: the School as 
a Social System i 

Colin Lacey Manchester University 
Press 1970 214 pp. £275 


Colin Lacey’s perspective analysis of the 
internal dynamics of a boys’ Grammar 
School follows David Hargreaves’ earlier 
study of a boys’ Secondary Modern school 
in the same dockland area of greater 
Manchester. Both are part of a larger 
project which seeks to use techniques 
usually associated with social anthro- 
pology, particularly participant obser- 
vation, to examine the dynamics of 
educations attainment and to lay bare 
the processes behind the well-established 
generalizations about elitism and depri- 
vation in the British educational system. 

Mr Lacey’s book provides all the 
expected findings, notably that working- 
class children are more likely than their 
middle-class counterparts to be sucked 
into a downward spiral of declining 
achievement and waning motivation 
due in large part to the relative poverty 
of the cultural resources which their 
families can provide. It is not that work- 
ing-class families are less anxious for their 
sons to do well at school, but that they 
simply have not the educational experi- 
ence to reinforce their children’s school 
work, and almost as importantly that 
they do not have the right vocabulary 
to manipulate the school system in their 
child’s favour should he run into diffi- 
culties. 

The fundamental dynamic in High- 
town Grammar School is a process of 
differentiation and polarization by which 
a successful, pro-school group of children 
who internalize the academic and cul- 
tural norms of the school are set apart 
from an anti-school group of children who 
are unsuccessful and hostile to school 
values. Streaming after the end of the 
first year has the cumulative effect of 
concentrating early leavers and the anti- 
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school group in the lowest stream. Even 
in the highly selective Express stream 
‘relative’ lack of success after initially 
high expectations is very likely to pro- 
duce misery, behaviour problems and 
an anti-school enclave. The pro-school 
group tended to be largely middle class 
and the anti-school group mainly working 
class. 

Nevertheless social class as such is far 
from being a primary causal factor in the 
process. In fact one of the most interest- 
ing findings of the study is that children 
tend to be popular with their fellows in 
proportion to their academic success, 
particularly in the first years, before 
polarization becomes rigid. It is also 
important to note that any one of such 
factors as individual personality, the 
degree of emotional support from parents, 
the dynamic of the class room, the 
attitude of particular teachers and 
pressures from the peer-group can cru- 
cially tip a child’s academic and psy- 
chological spiral upwards or downwards. 

The process of cumulative success at 
which the middle classes so excel rests 
at every point on repeated, short-term 
gratification, something which has often 
been represented as a uniquely working 
class need. It seems that all children need 
to experience education as continuously 
pleasant, with rewards, especially psychic 
rewards, following hard upon effort. 

This is a valuable book, particularly 
for teachers and educational administra- 
tors who may well find some of Mr 
Lacey’s asides almost as illuminating as 
his major thesis—though it may surprise 
academic sociologists more than school- 
teachers that many of the least successful 
and ultimately most punitive masters 
whom Mr Lacey encountered began their 
careers as ‘young trendies’ bent on 
eliminating all authority distinctions. 

Bernice Martin 
Bedford College 


Toward a Sociology of Irreligion 
G. Campbell Macmillan 1971 £350 


171 pp. 


Dr Campbell argues that the concern of 
sociologists of religion about the difficulty 
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of defining religion in such a way that 
research on it can become connected and 
cumulative is and should lead to an 
increasing interest in irreligion. His book 
is largely devoted toa related set of one of 
its main variants—i.e. Humanism, Ra- 
tionalism, Secularism, etc. For example, 
he argues that we may become clearer 
about the role of religion by comparison 
with what irreligion cannot do, or now 
does in its place. However, defining 
irreligion lands us in much the same 
conceptual bog as trying to define 
religion; the author is forced to the 
deceptively firm land of ‘a reaction or 
alienative response to established religion’. 
His discussion takes off from the argu- 
ments to be found in Robertson (1970); 
Martin (1969); and Glock and Stark 
(1965). 

There is a useful brief historical survey 
of the various irreligious movements in 
Britain and America in the last hundred 
years; this has become easier for the 
secularist movement in particular since 
rapid growth of interest among radical 
historians in nineteenth-century English 
working-class life. In this reviewer's 
opinion, the author attributes more 
power, influence and deliberateness to 
the various irreligious organizations and 
their effect on society than they really 
had. Sociologists are uninterested in these 
movements because they do not seem 
important in the process of secularization 
and social change in modern societies; 
whilst Dr Campbell and myself find 
them fascinating and admirable, it is 
probably that the movements themselves 
were unimportant, compared with the 
ideas, works of philosophy, fiction and 
popular science produced by men loosely 
or sometimes unwillingly associated with 
them. 

In conclusion, there is a trenchant 
attack on the muddled equations of 
functionalist theorists of just about 
anything with religion, and the replace- 
ment of ‘God’ with ‘the ultimate’, in line 
with some modern theologians. Even if 
Dr Campbell’s alternatives sound rather 
like the healthy-minded kind of Hu- 
manism which assumes that abolishing 
religion would abolish the problems it 
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solves, the chapter as a whole is a valuable 

extended clarification of how our unex- 

amined assumptions prevent us from 
analyzing religious beliefs coherently. 

Susan Budd 

LSE. 


Community Action and Race 
Relations: a Study of Community 
Relations Committees in Britain 
Michael J. Hill and Ruth M. Issacharoff 
Institute of Race Relations (O.U.P.) 


1971 XVI + 317 pp. £4°25 


Hill and Issacharoff set out to show how 
and why the community-relations move- 
ment has been powerless to do anything 
of importance in race relations in Britain. 
They do so mainly by way of a carefully 
collected and very comprehensive body 
of information taken from a wide range 
of printed sources, and also with the 
help of interviews with committee 
members and community relations 
officers in eight areas in England. They 
find that committee members are 
neither representative of the people 
with whom C.R.C.s are working nor do 
they have access to the elites which can 
make their job easier. Politically, C.R.C.s 
are powerless. They do not have the 
support of either central or local govern- 
ment, their budgets are minute, their 
voting power negligible, their status in 
government hierarchies low, and they 
are caught in the impossible dilemma of 
either trying to please immigrant groups 
and annoying central and local govern- 
ment bodies, which hand out what 
money there is, or of pleasing central 
and local government and becoming 
irelevant to the needs of immigrants. 
Their tactics of conflict avoidance and 
building a broad umbrella of consensus 
are doomed to failure because there is 
no consensus on the race issue and 
because such tactics inevitably lead to 
sacrificing attempts to bring about any 
change. 

It would be difficult to argue with the 
main conclusions of the book. C.R.C.s 
are like children; they must be seen but 
not heard. They must be neutral, dis- 


crete, a-political, and, above all, they 
must annoy no one who matters. The 
National Council for Civil Liberties, an 
independent body, was able to take a 
much stronger stand against the official 
racialism of Labour and Conservative 
legislation. Perhaps the main criticism of 
the book is that it takes almost 300 pages 
to reach a conclusion which is already 
widely accepted. Probably the main 
value of the book lies in the clear and 
detailed manner in which it sets out the 
evidence behind the conclusion, although 
the case would be strengthened if the 
authors had looked more carefully at 
opposing arguments, and shown why 
they could not be accepted. Hill and 
Issacharoff argue that the C.R.C. is an 
example of tokenism. It might be argued 
that the sociological theory which they 
inject into the work is an example of 
tokenism as well, for it contributes little 
to the main thrust of the argument and 
seems to have been built in mainly in the 
interests of sociological respectibility 
rather than for its theoretical and em- 
pirical pay-offs. This is a useful book for 
those who want a carefully produced and 
systematically laid out body of informa- 
tion showing why the C.R.C. is powerless 
to do anything of importance. For those 
who want a simple evaluation of the 
C.R.C, effectiveness, the daily paper is 
quite adequate. 
K. Newton 
University of Birmingham 


Ethnic Minorities in Britain 
Ernest Krausz MacGibbon & Kee 1971 
175 Pp. £2°25 


Preoccupation with the ‘colour’ issue in 
Britain has resulted in a relative lack of 
attention on the part of social scientists 
to ethnic differences between minority 
groups. Dr Krausz’s book is welcome as 
an attempt to explore this aspect of the 
situation, and to assess the relative 
importance of the ‘ethnic’ element in 
relation to that of ‘colour’ or ‘race’. 

His compact study opens by outlining 
very briefly the origins of the larger 
ethnic minorities, and there follows a 
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description of their demographic charac- 
teristics in Britain at the present time. 
Next he describes the attitudes and reac- 
tions of those in Britain towards the 
earlier and the more recent immigrant 
groups, and afterwards analyses “The 
Urban Maelstrom’, with particular 
reference to housing and employment 
patterns. His concluding chapter attempts 
to identify ‘trends in minority-majority 
relations’ by appraising the earlier 
material in the light of certain theories of 
ethnic-group relations. 

The early chapters provide a useful 
summary of some of the similarities and 
differences in the situations of the various 
ethnic groups. However, the picture 
which emerges is rather patchy, re- 
flecting the limited amount of research 
so far undertaken from this angle. 
Furthermore, the account is marred by a 
number of minor errors and inaccuracies, 
and by a generally uncritical approach 
to sources. For instance, a trivial survey 
of colour prejudice by Hill is cited (p. 60) 
as if authoritative, and statistics from the 
Census and other sources are given 
without comment on their reliability. 

Only at one point does the author look 
like constructing a framework suitable 
for the comparative analysis of ethnic 
structures as such. Seeking to account 
for different employment patterns bet- 
ween groups, he suggests the following 
four factors: economic background, needs 
for the receiving economy, attitudes of 
the receiving society, and needs of the 
minority itself A model of this kind, 
generalized to relate to ethnic structures 
as wholes—and applied throughout the 
study—would have helped to avoid the 
fragmentation of the analysis (not to 
mention that of the reader’s image of 
particular ethnic groups). 

The theoretical slant of the concluding 
chapter contrasts with the empiricism 
of its predecessors. Krausz is here con- 
cerned as much with ‘colour’ as with the 
ethnic factor, and his analysis draws 
especially on that of Rex. However, he 
questions the view that, unlike white 
minorities, coloured groups occupy a 
position beneath (as well as outside) the 
stratification system. In support of his 
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case he cites the Kenya Asian and the 
Oriental Jewish immigrants, holding that 
their greater ‘degree of urbanism’ (p. 137) 
has determined their greater socio- 
economic advancement. Here again, 
though, the evidence is slender. It must 
also be pointed out that these ‘exceptions’ 
accord with Rex’s proposition that in 
instances where colour does not strongly 
connote colonial status, then assimilation 
into the system is more possible. 
Robin Oakley 
Bedford College 


Statistical Papers of George Udny 
Yule 

Alan Stuart and Maurice G. Kendall 
Charles Griffin 1971 447 pp. £6-90 


Sociologists interested in statistics will 
probably best remember Udny Yule as 
either the author or the co-author of the 
Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
depending on their age. He was born in 
1871, and published the first edition of 
his textbook in 1911. To mark the cen- 
tenary of his birth Professors Stuart and 
Kendall, of whom the latter was associa- 
ted with Yule in the revision of the 
famous textbook, have selected 12 of 
Yule’s papers, and republished them 
together with a complete bibliography of 
his works and Professor Kendall’s obi- 
tuary, in the present volume. 7 
Yule was one of the last statistical 
generalists. He made important contri- 
butions to the development of statistical 
theory, particularly the theory of asso- 
ciation and correlation, and to the study 
of the correlation of time series. He 
applied his knowledge to such diverse 
fields as pauperism, demography, public 
health, accident proneness, the periodi- 
city of sunspots and to the study of 
literary vocabulary. The editors were 
‘thus faced with a difficult task in selecting 
what papers to include. In the event they 
decided upon three groups: four dealing 
with association, four with epidemio- 
logical topics and four with the analysis 
of time series. Sociologists will perhaps be 
less interested in the last of these groups, 
though they would profit from reading 
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his famous presidential address to the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1925 entitled 
‘Why do we sometimes get nonsense 
correlations between time series?’ In the 
epidemiological section, the paper which 
Yule wrote with the late Professor 
Greenwood in 1920 on ‘multiple attacks 
of disease and repeated accidents’ has 
become a classic and was one of the first 
to introduce the concept of accident 
proneness. It provides an excellent case 
study of the method of reasoning from 
empirical data and of building models 
from them. The earlier papers on the 
theory of the association of attributes also 
repay reading today, and require only 
very elementary mathematics for their 
understanding. It is a pity that the edi- 
tors decided not to include his paper on 
the logistic growth of population (1924)or 
on occupational mortality (1933), both of 
which constituted important advances. 
In today’s age of increasing specializa- 
tion it would probably be impossible 
for one man to interest himself in so wide 
a range of applications. It is a measure of 
Yule’s greatness as a statistician that so 
much of his work can be read with profit 
half a century or more after its original 
date of publication. 
E. Grebenik 
Civil Service College 


The Intellectual Origins of the 
Prague Spring: The Development of 
Reformist Ideas in Czechoslovakia 
Vladimir V. Kusin Cambridge University 
Press 1971 153 pp. £2'60 


Every great tragedy has its universal 
and its specific elements. The universal 
aspect of the Czech crisis, the predica- 
ment which other communities have 
experienced and all humanity may need 
to face, is the difficulty of breaking out 
of the vicious circle of a stagnant and 
oppressive regime. But the Czech develop- 
ments were not merely the re-enactment 
of this predicament, to serve for our 
warning and instruction. It was also 
very, very Czech in its tone and texture. 

So is Mr Kusin’s very useful, uneven, 


often moving, and in some ways un- 
satisfactory book. The prose and idea- 
sequence and general tone are about as 
Czech as it is possible to be whilst still 
using words actually drawn from the 
English dictionary. His sentence forma- 
tions often, though not always, constitute 
intelligible though not idiomatic English. 
If one were so minded, Mr Kusin’s 
Czech quasi-English could be as nostal- 
gia-inducing as a Prague tramway ticket. 

Apart from this quality, the book is 
also rather short, and was presumably 
written in a hurry. Hence I wonder 
whether those who do not already possess 
some knowledge of the Czech milieu 
can really reconstruct very much from 
Mr Kusin’s regrettably brief quotations, 
and from his summaries of the various 
writers discussed. The book, after all, 
aims at portraying the intellectual 
content, rather than the social base, of 
the Prague Spring (though the two are 
not really separable); but if one is to 
convey the intellectual content and 
texture rather than the social form, it 
would be essential, by means of longer 
quotations and subtler and better written 
analysis, to communicate the very idio- 
syncratic feel of the world which is 
portrayed. Given the limitations of space 
which Mr Kusin seems to have imposed 
on himself, this would hardly be possible. 

The general points of his account on 
the whole confirm the picture of the 
Prague Spring which one could form on 
the basis of earlier evidence. He begins 
with a sketch history of the Communist 


.Party of Czechoslovakia, and the wider 


political narrative commences with the 
Second World War. Very plausibly, he 
suggests that Beneš did not play his cards 
as well as he could have done in his 
dealings with the Communists. He fails 
to mention one important and obvious 
factor in the explanation of the non- 
resistance to ‘the Communist coup of 
1948: the previous expulsion of about 
three million Germans, with the con- 
sequent fear of German revenge. The 
Czechs never doubted ‘that German 
strength would revive, and the trauma of 
Munich made it plain that they cannot 
look to the west for protection. So how 
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could they oppose their one remaining 
protection? 

But though he does not formulate it 
as an explicit theory, Mr Kusin does 
assemble evidence in a way to highlight 
the central feature of Czech politics: it 
is profoundly consensual. The book as- 
sembles material for the understanding 
of this very distinctive political style. 
Czech political culture ‘is the very oppo- 
site of that of the French, who until the 
recent past delighted in nothing more 
than in periodically slaughtering each 
other. (The psychodrama of 1968 was 
remarkable above all for its amazingly 
non-murderous character, and perhaps 
indicates a new era.) Amongst the Czechs 
there is a kind of nation-wide collusion, 
in collaboration if necessary. In a 
curious sense, they were united both 
behind Beneš and the Protectorate 
government. There are Ins and Outs, 
but they are not murderously disposed 
to each other. Violence and brutality is 
in the main restricted to what might be 
called the sergeant-major level, with 
which Schweik had to cope. All this is 
highlighted by the fact of how very few 
people lose their lives in what nominally 
(and in other countries substantially) 
would be total reversals of political 
fortune. (The only exceptions were the 
political trials of the 1950s, but those 
were forced on them by the Russians.) 

This is probably the single most 
important factor in explaining the 
feebleness of Bene$’s resistance. Effective 
resistance would have required that he 
should think of a sizeable segment of the 
national community as an enemy, to be 
outwitted rather than accommodated. 
This he was temperamentally unable 
to do, Nor was Jan Masaryk, and he said 
so. But if this helps to explain the estab- 
lishment of the Communist system in 
1948, it also helps explain its peaceful 
dissolution in 1968—and also the mech- 
anics of the curious moral and political 
limbo world’ which has emerged since 
then. wa 

What is interesting is how long this 
tendency has now been formally insti- 
tutionalized and semi-overtly recognized. 
Mr Kusin cites what must have been a 
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remarkably perceptive article by the 
historian Jan Tesăr, which points out 
that since the 15th of March 1939 (the 
date of the German occupation of 
Prague), there has never been legal 
opposition in Czech political life, and 
notes that ‘this essential development 
was not enforced by coercion alone’. 
Tt would of course be quite absurd to say 
that there has been one continuous 
Establishment under a variety of names 
throughout this period; but it does seem 
that a series of establishments emerged, 
often in response to external pressures 
which they did not attempt to defy, from 
a kind of national continuum which was 
never too deeply divided. It may be true 
that the French also had a couple of 
generals during the war, each ready to 
have ‘saved France’ whichever way the 
war went; but in France the rival or 
successive leaders corresponded to a real 
and bitter division within the nation. Not 
so with the Czechs, and the consequence 
is that the leadership at any given time 
is not inclined or obliged to persecute 
too harshly, whilst the opposition does 
not opt out. The pays réel and the pays 
légal remain on speaking terms—very 
much so. 

This produces a cosy, inward-turned 
insular spirit, which js at the same time 
complemented by an anxious, almost 
furtive other- or West-directedness. (One 
might add that the malevolent Slovaks 
derive much pleasure from the thought 
that the Czechs only entered world 
literature through Schweik, and thus 
must pay for their ambition to have a 
world image by being permanently 
associated with him.) Within Czech soul, 
there is hidden fear that geography is all 
wrong, and that despite their location in 
the heart of Europe (a fact of which they 
like to remind themselves), they really 
belong somewhere a bit East of the 
Ukraine. From time to time they 
endeavour to exorcise this fear. Mr 
Kusin quotes some remarkable passages 
showing that the Spring was a desire for 
Europeanism. He cites a speech of the 
writer Milan Kundera at the Writers’ 
Congress of 1967: 

‘The Czechs ... had missed some of 
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the essential stages of the development of 
the European spirit and consequently 
had to negotiate for the European con- 
text, acquire and create it again and 
again, Nothing was ever self-evidently 
granted to the Czechs: neither their 
language nor their Europeanism.’ 

Mr Kusin cites evidence that the ideas 
of the reformers of 1968 also did not 
- intend to go beyond the consensus. ‘If 
reform was to be possible at all, the 
reformers had to take into account the 
participation of people from inside the 
official Communist structure, some of 
whom were not prepared to go... far. 
That is why (the compromise) plan was 
an optimal plan as far as the country’s 
internal political community was con- 
cerned. It represented the art of the 
possible; the reformers had to find a 
realistic aim to which a majority of the 
progressives could subscribe.’ 

The tendency towards a kind of con- 
sensus which aided the Communists in 
and around 1948 also worked against 
them later. When the tide was running 
against them, the inflated party, though 
not the originator of reforms, was unable 
and unwilling to arrest them. ‘All that the 
Party leadership had tried to set up... 
(to arrest the movement) ... joined in 
the reform movement, including . . . the 
Party History Institute, the Military 
History Institute, the Institute of the 
History of Socialist Countries, the Party 
High School, the Institute of Social 
Science, the Institute for the Teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism ...’ Indeed, by 1967 
the last-named Institute apologized for 
its very name. ‘By the beginning of 1968 
there had not been a single scientific or 
scholarly institution ... which could 
still be called a prop of neo-Stalinism.’ 

This consensual tendency need not be 
altogether envied. It goes with a sense 
of perpetual crisis, of powerlessness and 
resignation, The author quotes from a 
letter he received from a Czech intellec- 
tual in 1969. ‘How silly we have been to 

-keep searching for the purpose of our 
national existence. Now we know what it 
is. Survival. Bare survival. Every other 
ambition will always be made 
impossible for us. ... even simple 


existence is an achievement.’ This is a 
far cry from Comenius’ prophecy that the 
control over its affairs will return to the 
hands of the Czech nation. Mr Kusin 
comments: “The Czech conscience mili- 
tates less and less against resignation and 
even cynicism.’ 
Ernest Gellnerer 
LSE. 


Social. Determinants of Moral 
Ideas 

Maria Ossowska Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1971 190 pp. £2 


The value of Professor Ossowska’s book 
lies in its advocacy of a sociology of 
Morals, a subject as important as religion 
or politics but which has received less 
systematic attention recently. Inevitably, 
part of the book deals with the nature of 
ethics and some of its traditional prob- 
lems. Philosophers like Locke, Hume, 
Joseph Butler, Bentham and Aristotle 
are quoted and discussed but others, 
equally relevant to her argument, are 
ignored, There is, for example, only one 
sentence on Kant and instead of his 
distinction between rules of skill and 
councils of prudence Professor Ossowska 
rather laboriously distinguishes between 
praxiology and felicitology! She also 
seems to be completely unaware of the 
fact that idealist philosophers from Hegel 
to Bradley have been very much con- 
cerned with the duties imposed on man 
by his place and function in society. 
The longest part of the book ‘simply 
enumerates’—to use the author’s own 
words—-examples of ‘factors which in- 
fluence morality’, such as climate, social 
stratification, personality traits, bureau- 
cracy, technology etc. The third section 
is an exercise in the history of ideas and 
discusses aristocratic and middle-class 
personality ideals such as the hero, the 
courtier, the gentleman. This is slight 
and scantily supported by evidence, only 
one author being given, for example, 
from the large number of writers on the 
Homeric hero. However this is the most 
entertaining part of the book for Pro- 
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fessor Ossowska selects apt and amusing 
quotations. 

One would like to welcome a book 
which draws so widely from philosophy, 
literary works and the writings of socio- 
logists, social anthropologists and psy- 
chologists because a successful combina- 
tion of philosophic, historical and 
sociological approaches to ideas would 
be of great methodological importance. 
But apart from pointing to the signifi- 
cance and complexity of the subject the 
book is modest in aim and achievement. 
To introduce Professor Ossowska to the 
English public by a series of lectures given 
at the University of Pennsylvania may 
well not do justice to the eminence which 
the introduction claims for her and the 
learning of which she gives evidence. Too 
many authors are mentioned to be 
adequately discussed in a short text and 
not enough to assure balanced treatment. 
While it is quite common, and useful, for 
public lectures to roam chattily and 
superficially—one page on ‘The Organi- 
zation Man’, half a page on ‘The Role of 
the Past’—over a lot of ground which 
students must cover later by thorough 
study, it is hard to envisage the readers 
who might profit from this book. Sixth- 
formers thinking of taking up sociology 
perhaps, or anybody else who wants a 
casual bird’s eye view of this particular 
range of problems. 

H. P. Rickman 
City University 


Max Weber a Karol Marks. 
Socjologia Maxa Webera jako 
‘Pozytywna Krytyka Materializmu 
Historycznego’ (Max Weber and 
Karl Marx: the Sociology of Max 
Weber as a ‘Positive Critique of 
Historical Materialism’) 

Stanislaw Kozyr-Kowalski Warsaw ed. 
Ksiazka i Wiedza 1967 543 pp. 


During the sixties Polish studies of 
Western sociology have centred on a 
critique of functional analysis (at least 
in its applications to capitalist society) 


Book reviews 


and/or of narrow empiricism. They have 
stressed the value assumptions underlying 
a search for value freeness and unravelled 
the ideological tenets implicit in Par- 
sonian theory. In so doing they have 
hinted at Weber’s influence on the 
evolution of Western sociological thought, 
but its full extent has not been systemati- 
cally explored. Therefore Professor 
Kozyr-Kowalski’s books fills a gap in 
providing a detailed account of ‘the 
bourgeois Marx’s’ scientific legacy. In an 
important introductory chapter much 
biographical and documentary evidence 
is adduced to highlight the connections 
between Weber’s social and academic 
milieu and his political views. In addi- 
tion, his studies of agrarian property in 
Prussia, of the stock exchange and of 
employment in heavy industry, as well 
as his theory of bureaucracy are used to 
support the thesis that—like Marx and 
unlike Simmel—he opposed an ‘academic 
model of social science’, divorced from 
political commitment and unrelated to 
the requirements of action. The parallel 
with marxist theory is continued in sub- 
sequent chapters on the role of values in 
sociology, the role of ideas in social 
change (with special reference to ‘Pro- 
testantism and the Rise of Capitalism’), 
Weber’s sociology of religion and, lastly, 
his philosophy of history. Throughout 
the author attributes to the influence of 
historical materialism Weber’s concen- 
tration on macrosociological studies— 
despite the microsociological implica- 
tions of interpretive sociology—and his 
attempt to link ideologies to group in- 
terests (illustrated by reference to Eas- 
tern religions). Even the use of the ideal 
type is traced back to Marx’s theoretical 
model of social class as implied by the 
characterization of the French peasantry 
in ‘The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 


- Bonaparte’. While the symbolic inter- 


actionists would not recognize ‘their’ 

Weber in this book, nor would the 

economic determinists find ‘their’ Marx 

in it, both could learn much from this 
erudite and controversial work. 

Michalina Vaughan 

LSE, 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
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Ethnic Enterprise in America 


Business and Welfare Among Chinese, 
Japanese, and Blacks 


ivan H. Light 


‘This is by far the best and most satisfactory book on the 
perplexing problem of why blacks have not created a business 
class in America, and why other racial groups, such as the 
Chinese and Japanese, have. It is also a major contribution to 
the understanding of both the sociology of ethnicity and the 

sociology of business enterprise.’ — Nathan Glazer 
Mr. Light is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 
209 pages illustrated £3-60 


University of California Press 
2—4 Brook Street London W1 


Emile Durkheim 
Sociologist and Philosopher 
Dominick LaCapra 


This comprehensive analysis, interpretation, and evaluation of 
the social and philosophical thought of Emile Durkheim 
(1858-1917) places his ideas in their historical and intellectual 
context. Professor LaCapra examines Durkheim’s concepts of 
primitive and modern society, of anomie, communitas, suicide, 
and the function of labour, and relates his doctrines to the 
period in which he lived, to those of other major social 
thinkers and to continuing problems in modern society. The 
book provides an intellectual portrait and a sympathetic yet 
critical appraisal of an innovative and influential sociologist and 
cultural anthropologist. 


Dominick LaCapra is Assistant Professor of History at Cornell 
University. 


368 pages £5-65 


Cornell University Press 
2—4 Brook Street London W1 








Seminar Studies in Anthropology No. 2 


Women in Between 


Female roles in a male world: Mount Hagen, New Guinea 


Marilyn Strathern 


New Guinea Research Unit, Australian National University, Canberra, Australia 


April 1972, xxii +- 372 pp., £4-80 


Male-female relations have occupied a 
prominent place in the analysis of 
traditional New Guinea societies. Dr 
Strathern evaluates dogmas and examines 
the attitude of the Hagen people towards 
females. Women in Between is concerned 
with what women do, how they see 
themselves and the rights they demand in 
a world where most affairs of ‘significance’ 
are dominated by males. This important 
study will be welcomed by social 
anthropologists and sociologists and by the 
general reader with an interest in New 
Guinea. 


The Pre- 


Contents 


Producers and Transactors 


Hagen society. Residence and work: the 
woman with her husband’s kin. The 
household. The roads of marriage. Kin at 
her back, Producers and transactors. 


The Independent Woman 


Pollution and poison. Marital stability. 
Focus for blame. Settlement of disputes. 
Judicial status. Status, incorporation and 
commitment. 

Appendices. Bibliography. Subject index. 


Columbian Mind 


A study into the aberrant nature of sexual drives, drugs affecting behaviour and the 
attitude towards life and death, with a survey of psychotherapy, in pre-Columbian America 


F. Guerra 
1971, xvi + 348 pp., £4-50 


By examining the recorded commentaries 
of three centuries of colonial writers, 

Or Guerra is able to probe the mind of the 
pre-Columbian Indian. Believing the 
allegedly aberrant features of Aztec, Maya 
and Inca civilizations to be biological rather 
than legal or theological problems, he 
studies them through the disciplines of 
medicine and psychology. Presenting 
history from this new perspective, the 
book reveals much that is relevant to an 
understanding of atticudes in Central and 
South America today. 


The Pre-Columbian Mind will make an 
impact on cultural and social anthropology, 


forcing many accepted ideas to be revalued 
and establishing a new frame of reference 
through which to view American history. 


Contents 


Introduction. The great American 
civilizations. The pre-Columbian morals, 
Anthology of chronicles referring to 
pre-Columbian aberrations. Spanish 
traditional morals. The colonial 
acculturation. The pre-Columbian 
inheritance. Bibliography. Ethnographic 
index. Index of pre-Columbian proper 
names. Index of pre-Columbian words. 
Toposraphical index. Name index. Subject 
index. 2 g 
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Seminar 
Press 


London and New York 


24-28 Oval Road, London NWI, England 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003 
USA 








2 HEB 


Announcing two major studies 
in Industrial Relations 


L.S.E. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERIES 
General Editor: B. C. Roberts 


Reluctant Militants: A Study of Industrial 
Technicians 

An investigation into the growth of white-collar militancy in 
industry today and, in particular, the development of A.S.T.M.S. 


The authors present a balanced view of one of the most 
significant phenomena in recent labour history. £4-50 net 


Workers’ Participation in Management in 
Britain 
R. O. Clarke, D. J. Fatchett and B. C. Roberts 
This first study in depth of the workers’ role in British industrial 
management attempts to gauge the nature, extent and value of 


their involvement. The book will be of interest to social 
scientists as well as to managers and trade unionists. £2-90 net 


WARWICK STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Editors: Hugh Clegg, George Bain and Allan Flanders 


Disputes Procedure in Action 


R. Hyman 


A detailed report on the handling of engineering disputes in the 
Coventry area, widely regarded as engineering "Ss pace-setter. 

In exposing the roots of unconstitutional action here, Dr. 
Hyman’s findings have relevance to every industry and to all 
concerned with industrial relations. £1-90 net 


Race and Industrial Conflict 


Malcolm Rimmer 


A timely case study of the problems that arise from the 
employment of concentrated groups of immigrants. Malcolm 
Rimmer shows how the formation of ethnic work-groups 
undermined the informal system of custom and practice job 
regulation, and led to overt industrial conflict. £1-40 net 


_ HEB 


Sociology as a Skin Trade 
ESSAYS TOWARDS A REFLEXIVE SOCIOLOGY 


John O'Neill 


Exploratory studies concerned with alienation, violence and 
exploitation within the framework of corporate capitalism, and, 
notably, their consequences for language embodiment and 
politics, as well as for the practice of sociology itself. 

£300 net £1-50 net-paperback 









The Phenomenology of the Social World 


Alfred Schutz 
Translated by George Walsh and Frederick Lehnert 


A classic work of social philosophy which analyses, from a 
phenomenoiogical standpoint, the roles of objectivity and 
subjectivity in the social sciences and the nature of human 
action. Beyond this, Schutz examines the nature of the social 
sciences as such and the extent to which it promotes a genuine 
understanding of humanity. 

£3:00 net cased £1-50 net paperback 











Key Variables in Social Research 
VOLUME 1: RELIGION, HOUSING AND LOCALITY 


Edited by Elizabeth Gittus 


One of a series of British Sociological Association publications 
. designed to consider the problems and techniques of producing 
“comparable data in important areas of social research. The 

present volume includes contributions by Ernest Krausz, 

W. V. Hole, Camilla Filkin and David Weir. 90p net 










The Alien Invasion 


Bernard Gainer 


A fascinating study of Jewish immigration to Britain in 1890s 
and early 1900s, and of British reaction to this. From extensive 
research into the documents of the period the author provides 
a valuable insight into the nature of anti-alien mentality. 


£3-50 net 










Heinemann Educational Books Ltd. 
48 Charles Street, London, W1X 8AH 







A new title by 
MICHEL FOUCAULT 


The Archaeology 
of Knowledge 


Translated from the French by 
A. M. Sheridan Smith 


This work, which illuminates and 
develops Foucault’s earlier writings, 
is concerned, not with the history 
of ideas, but with the domain of 
‘things said’ — the archive ~ whose 
analysis is the task of archaeology. 
World of Man seres £3°00 net 


Social Science 
and Government 


POLICIES AND PROBLEMS 


Edited by A. B. CHERNS, 
R. SINCLAIR, & W. I. JENKINS 


Contributions on the applications 
of the social sciences to the for- 
mation of public policy by: 
Albert Cherns, Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, Yehezkel Dror, Henning 
Friis, Dietrich Goldschmidt, Bert- 
rand de Jouvenel, Henri Mendras, 
Henry W. Riecken, Andrew Shon- 
field, Ruth Sinclar, Bogdan 
Suchodolski, Einar Thorsrud, and 
Eric Trist. 46-00 net 


Mystics and 
Militants 


A STUDY OF AWARENESS, IDENTITY, 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 


ADAM CURLE 


Exploring further certain themes 
from Making Peace, Professor Curle 
here considers two approaches to 
social action, exemplified by the 
mystics, who seek self-transforma- 
tion, and the militants, who 
advocate revolutionary change. 

£,2'00 net 


Bereavement 


STUDIES OF GRIEF IN ADULT LIFE 


COLIN MURRAY PARKES 
Foreword by John Bowlby 


On the basis of studies over a 
period of twelve years of reactions 
to bereavement in adult men and 
women, Dr Parkes considers the 
forms of social support that 
might be offered, and relates the 
experience of widowhood to other 
situations of stress and crisis. 

43°00 net 


A Life Apart 


A PILOT STUDY OF RESIDENTIAL 
INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED AND THE YOUNG 
CHRONIC SICK 3 


E. J. MILLER & G. V. GWYNNE 


This research-based study of the 
tasks and functions of establish- 
ments for the disabled has practical 
implications for all who are con- 
cerned with developing and imple- 
menting policies on residential 
care, of whatever kind. 


‘This is an important book. It is 
the only real study so far of 
residential institutions for people 
with severe physical handicaps ... 
Abriefsummary cannot do justice 
to a book which should be read 
and discussed with a view to action 
by everyone responsible for institu- 
tions for physically handicapped 
people, whether provided by 
RHBs, local authorities, or vol- 
untary organizations.’ 
British Hospital Joumal @ Social 
Science Review £3°00 net 


TAVISTOCK 





Political Stratification 
and Democracy 


lan Budge, J. A. Brand, 
Michael Margolis and A. L: M. Smith 


In this study of the British system of local government 
the authors take the city of Glasgow as a specific 
example. The behaviour of population and élites is 
explicitly related to the central concerns of political 
science, through its analysis of support for procedures, 
representation, communication, popular participation 
and politicians’ autonomy. 


£10-00 


Social Order, 


Reform and Revolution 
Bob Jessop 


New Perspectives in Sociology 


General Editor: John Wakeford 


Revolution is an increasingly popular subject in current 
thought. The author sets his analysis of this subject in 
the context of a review of three major contemporary 
approaches to macrosocial analysis—consensus, con- 
flict and exchange theories. He then proceeds to con- 
struct a conceptual framework of the analysis of power, 
exchange and institutionalism and a theoretical model 
which permits the generation of significant high-level 
| propositions about the conditions of social order, 
reform and revolution. 


£350 


\ 


Macmillan 





Studies in 


Sociology | 

General Editor: Anthony Giddens 
Editorial Advisers: T. B. Bottomore, 

David Lockwood and Ernest Gellner 


This new series, prepared under the auspices of the British Sociological 
Association, is designed to provide brief but comprehensive and scholarly 
treatments of key problem areas in sociology. 


The first three titles in the series are: 

The Social Process of Innovation 

A. Study in the Sociology of Science 
M. J. Mulkay 


This book describes some of the social processes which occur within the 
basic research community and which influence the development of 
scientific knowledge. 


60p : 


Politics and Sociology 
in the Thought of Max Weber 


Anthony Giddens 


This book offers a new interpretation of one of the key aspects of Max 
Weber's work, namely the relationship between his political and sociological 
writings. 2 


60p 


Professions and Power 


Terence J. Johnson 


An analysis of the organisation and status of the modern professions from 
which the author concludes that, under present conditions in both deyplopes 
and underdeveloped societies, proteseonaler! is in decline, 


60p 


Macmillan 
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*The Growth of White-Collar Unionism 
George Sayers Bain 


In every major industrial country the number of white-collar workers is rapidly 
increasing. If trade unions are to remain effective in industrial relations, they 
must recruit these workers. The factors promoting or hindering recruitment 
are examined in this ‘scholarly, original, highly readable and instructive book’ 
(Socialist Commentary). It is still available in cloth binding at £2.75. 2 text 
figures 75p Oxford Paperbacks 





OXFORD BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 





Patterns of Dominance 
Philip Mason 


‘This outstanding book throws new light upon racial discrimination— by 
analysing its history rather than by argument about current issues’ (Sunday 
Times). Highly praised on its original publication in 1970, Philip Mason’s 
study of the developing pattern of race relations throughout the world, seen 

as part of a wide movement of history, is now reprinted in Oxford Paperbacks. 
It remains available in hard covers at £3.50. £1.25 Institute of Race Relations 


Masses in Latin America 
Edited by Irving Louis Horowitz 


Latin America’s political and economic development is examined for the first 
time in terms of the influence of the continent’s masses. Seventeen leading 
political scientists from North and South America seek to define the various 
publics, interest groups, social sectors, and ethnic and national elements, to set 
them ın historical perspective, and to show how they exert pressures and 
counterpressures. Among the issues discussed are those of class and mass; 
mass education and polarization; land reform, urban and rural poverty, and 
political violence; the effects of foreign domination and commerce; revolution 
of the left and of the right; and political integration within the cities, £6, Paper 
covers £1.80 Galaxy Books OUP New York 


Internal Structure of the City 
Readings on Space and Environment 
Edited by Larry S. Bourne 


This is a multidisciplinary reader for undergraduate courses in urban 
geography, urban planning, urban sociology, and urban economics. Of the 61 
authors represented, 25 can be classified as geographers, with the remainder 
representing a wide range of disciplines but particularly planning, sociology, 
and economics. Paper covers text figures throughout £2.70 OUP New York 


* Forthcoming 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Prevention of Racial ‘ 
Discrimination in Britain l 
Edited by SIMON ABBOTT 


This study discusses discrimination in relation to British society as a whole, 
reviews the history of immigration to the United Kingdom and of the various 
minority groups, analyses the demographic and statistical data, and examines 
discrimination in housing, education, and employment. Finally it reviews the 
prevention of discrimination through recent legislation and statutory bodies, - 
the Race Relations Board and the Community Relations Commission and its 
ous and other Government and private measures. £5 Institute of Race 
clations 


` Community Action and 
Race Relations 


A Study of Community Relations Committees in Britain 
MICHAEL J. HILL and RUTH M. ISSACHAROFF 


More than eighty committees have been set up by the Community Relations 
Commission or its predecessor, the National Committee for Commonwealth 
Immigrants, to improve race relations in Britain. This book studies the detailed 
work of eight of these committees and examines carefully their relations with 
local authorities, the immigrant minorities, and the Commission itself. £4-25 
Institute of Race Relations 


West Indian Societies 
DAVID LOWENTHAL 


In this first comprehensive study of the non-Hispanic Caribbean, special 
attention is devoted to the impact of slavery and colonialism, to patterns of 
migration and return, to black power and négritude, and to racial, ethnic, and 
class interrelationships. Parallels drawn with minority situations and colour 
conflicts elsewhere help towards a general understanding of colonial devolution 
and race relations, Map £4-50 Institute of Race Relations 


The Konso of Ethiopia 
A Study of the Values of a Cushitic People 
C. R. HALLPIKE 


The principal aim of this book is to show how we can make sense of a society 
by treating it as a rule system, as a kind of game; and to this end Konso 
values are given particular emphasis, as are the cosmological principles of 
God, Earth, and thé Wild. The book is notable for containing the fullest 
desctiption so far of a generation-grading system, and for being the first in 
British social anthropology to use a computer to simulate the working of a 
social institution. 16 plates 13 text figures 8 maps £5 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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An Introduction to the Study of Man 


J. Z. YOUNG 


In this book, which provides the basic facts of.human biology, the agents 
controlling human activity are traced from their biochemical basis to the 
highest levels of consciousness. Human evolution is traced from the origin of 
life to the beginnings of human culture. These facts provide background to 
many urgent problems, such as individual development, aggression and war, 
racial conflict, population control, and pollution. 256 line and half-tone 
illustrations £6 


- Casual Groups of Monkeys and Men 


JOEL E. COHEN 
In this book the author shows that previously existing probabilistic models do 
not describe the details of available data on the sizes of casual groups and he 


proposes a new family of models called linear one-step transition models. 
Frontispiece 50 tables £3:75 Harvard University Press 


Children in Urban Society - 

Juvenile Delinquency in Nineteenth-Century America 
JOSEPH M. HAWES 

This account of nineteenth-century urban America’s treatment of juvenile 


delinquents provides both perspective and background for contemporary 
efforts to deal with this disturbing issue. £390 OUP New York 


The Eclipse of Community 
An Interpretation of American Studies 
MAURICE R. STEIN 


The problems and prospects of American community life are here interpreted 
through the use of field studies conducted by sociologists during the past half 
century. Paper covers £1:30 Princeton University Press 


Lower-Class Families 
The Culture of Poverty in Negro Trinidad 
HYMAN RODMAN ` 


The author offers a detailed description of lower-class families and values 
within a community, sufficiently rich for readers to develop their own 
perspective on such topics as Afro-American culture, the culture of poverty, 
and lower-class family organization (or disorganization). £3-15 paper covers 
£1:30 OUP New York 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Routledge 


LONDON AND BOSTON 








International Library of Social Policy 


Edited by KATHLEEN JONES Professor of Social Administration, University of York 
Routledge have for many years published major books dealing with issues of social’ 
policy and social administration. We have also published a very successful programme 
of undergraduate texts in this area. We will further increase our coverage of key issues 
in social policy and continue to publish analytical and historical studies in this subject 
area by establishing the /nternational/ Library of Social Policy. Professor Jones will also 


continue to edit our student textbooks series, the Library of Social Policy and Adminis- . 


tration. The first book in the new series will be: 


The English Prison Officer since 1850 

A Study in Conflict 

J.E.THOMAS Staff Tutor in Social Studies, Department of Adult Education, University 
of Huil £3-00 





The Sociology of Religion 
A Study of Christendom: Volume V Types of Religious Culture 


WERNER STARK Professor of Sociology, Fordham University, New York x 
international Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction £5-00 


Field-Theory 


A Study of its Application in the Social Sciences 


HARALD MEY University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau Fe: 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction £5-50 


Survival of the Unfittest 
A Study of Geriatric Patients in Glasgow 


BERNARD ISAACS, MAUREEN LIVINGSTONE and YVONNE NEVILLE 
Respectively, Glasgow Royal Infirmary; Lightburn Hospital: Royal Infirmary £2-50 


The Origin and Diversification of Language 
MORRIS SWADESH /ate Research Professor, National. Autonomous University of 
Mexico £375 


The Purchase of Paradise 
The Social Function of Aristocratic Benevolence 1307-1485 


JOEL T. ROSENTHAL Associate Professor of History, State University of New York, 
Stony Brook £2-75 
Strides in Social History 
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Managing Editor 
Terence Morris 


Review Editor: 
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Dialectical sociology: toward a resolution of the current ‘crisis’ 
in Western sociology 
Robert W. Friedrichs = 


Factors of social mobility in British minority groups 
Ernest Krausz 


The processual dimension of degradation ceremonies: the 
Chicago conspiracy trial: success or failure? 
Robert F. Antonio 2 


The debate on the structure and content of West Indian values: 
some relevant data from Trinidad and Tobago 
Patricia Madoo Lengermann 


Towards an empirically grounded theory of development 

Alan Wells 

The Anomia of Success and the Anomia of Failure: A Study of 
Similarities in Opposites 

Harry Cohen 


The questionnaire in a sociological research project 
R. Keith Kelsall, Anne Poole and Annette Kuhn 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Review article 
McLellan’s Marx 


Annual subscription £450 ($12.50) post free Single copies £1-25 ($3 25) 


Routledge and Kegan Paul announce _ 
a new quarterly journal for the social sciences 


bley 


Some of the contents of the first issue which was published in February: 


A. D. Lublinskaya on Absolute monarchy, Paul Q. Hirst on Marx and crime, 
Barry Hindess on Alfred Schutz’s ‘phenomenology’, and Claude Melllassoux on 
Economic anthropology. The review article will be Nigel Harris on Urbanisation 
in China. 


Subsequent issues will contain further important articles and translations 
from works of foreign scholars, some from the works of Durkheim and Lukács. 
Each issue will contain a review article. = - - 


£4'50 ($12.50) annually post free. Single copies £1°25 ($3.50) 


` Special inaugural subscription: £3°25 ($8) 


Send name and address to obtain the first issue free of charge and to obtain 
a special inaugural subscription. You will be billed on receipt of the first 
issue, but at that time you are free to cancel your subscription, 


The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, Routledge & Kegan Paul 
Ltd, Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire 
RG9 IEN, England, or The Subscriptions Manager, Economy and Society, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 02108, U.S.A, 


November edition 


The next edition of Economy and Society will contain amongst other things 
Andrew Pearse on Peasants and Revolution, Anthony Giddens on Four Myths 
in the History of Social Thought, Georg Lukács ‘Max Weber and German 
Sociology’ translated by Antony Cutler. 





Emile Durkheim 

Selected Writings 

Edited by ANTHONY GIDDENS 

The only collection of Durkheim’s writings to draw upon the whole 

body of his work. All the texts have been newly translated, many 

of them for the first time, and all phases of Durkheim’s intellectual 

career are represented, , 
Hard covers £3.60 net 
Paperback £1.20 net 


Cave Dwellers and Citrus Growers 

A Jewish Community in Libya and Israel 

HARVEY E. GOLDBERG : 

A comparison of the community’s social structure before and after 

migration from Libya and an analysis of the reasons for the success 

of the community in coping with the change in environment. 
£4.00 net 


Mapai in Israel 


Political Organisation and Government in a 
New Society 
PETER MEDDING 


The most comprehensive account of the dominating institution of 
Israeli politics, which approaches the study of political parties from 
three main foci: society, the party and the state. Mapai retained 
power from 1948 to 1968 and succeeded in creating and strengthening 
the new state and successfully facing the problems brought about 
by marked social and economic change within the country. 

a £4.80 net 


Applicability of Organizational 
Sociology 
CHRIS ARGYRIS 

By studying both psychologists and sociologists, the author shows 
` that the study of organizations has suffered from the exclusion of 
the psychological level of analysis, and that by neglecting in- 
dividual and interpersonal factors, industrial sociology has been 
subject to inadequate generalizations. 

£3.20 net 


Perception of Work 
Variations Within a Factory 
R. M. BLACKBURN and H. BEYNON 
The authors argue that the organizational structure and the social 
characteristics of the workers combine to produce relatively dis- 
tinct groups within the work force which tend to evaluate their 
position in different ways. 
Hard covers £3.60 net 
Paperback {£1.80 net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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*The Growth of White-Collar Unionism 
George Sayers Bain 


In every major industrial country the number of white-collar workers is rapidly 
increasing. If trade unions are to remain effective in industrial relations, they 
must recruit these workers. The factors promoting or hindering recruitment 

are examined in this ‘scholarly, original, highly readable and instructive book 
(Socialist Commentary). It is still available in cloth binding at £2:75. 2 text 
figures 80p Oxford Paperbacks 


Patterns of Dominance 
Philip Mason 


‘This outstanding book throws new light upon racial discrimination—by 
analysing its history rather than by argument about current issues’ (Sunday 
Times). Highly praised on its original publication in 1970, Philip Mason’s 
study of the developing pattern of race relations throughout the world, seen 
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Robert W. Friedrichs* 


Dialectical sociology: toward a resolution of 
the current ‘crisis’ in Western sociology 


ABSTRACT T 

The ‘crisis’ confronting Western sociology, detailed most recently by 
Alvin Gouldner (The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology, New York: 
Basic Books, 1970), is seen to hinge on a fundamental re-examination 
of the identification of the logic of the natural and social sciences. 
The second phrase in Comte’s ‘to see in order to foresee, to foresee in 
order to anticipate’ is viewed as a reminder that, though natural 
science may be characterized as the extension of empirical foresight, 
the impact of new knowledge derived from social research upon the 
researcher and those to whom it is communicated results in a paradoxical 
denial—to some degree, in the shorter or longer run—of its continued 
reliability. The dialectical logic involved is viewed as providing a ` 
bridge between Marxist and non-Marxist sociology as well as offering 
a paradigmatic image that might serve the complementary conceptual 
assumptions of both the ‘system’ and the ‘conflict’ theorists who are 
currently battling for the mantle of orthodoxy in Western sociology. 
Indeed, it recaptures for sociology in the West the capacity to contribute 
substantively to the destruction of compulsive identification with the 
social order discoverable in the present and in the past and transforms 
all social research, in principle, into ‘action’ research. 5 


Sociologists in the West, particularly those in the United States who 
have tended over the past generation to dominate the discipline in 
both numbers and theoretic posture, have become increasingly aware 
that sociology is currently confronting a ‘time of troubles’ in which 
earlier assumptions are being radically challenged by a generation of 
*Robert W. Friedrichs B.A. M.A. Ph.D Professor of Sociology, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., U.S.A. 

f A revision of a paper prepared for the Research Committee on the Sociology of 


Knowledge of the International Sociological Association, 7th World Congress 
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younger scholars who came to intellectual maturation during the 
racial, generational, international, and ideological convulsions of the 
1g6os. The most recent full-scale diagnoses of the revolutionary mood 
confronting the citadels of sociological orthodoxy appeared in the spring 
of 1970: Alvin Gouldner’s The Coming Crisis of Western Sociology (New 
York: Basic Books, 1970 and London, Heinemann Educational Books, 
1971), and the present authar’s A Sociology of Sociology (New York, The 
Free Press and Collier Macmillan, 1970). The following essay attempts to 
lay bare the epistemological roots to the current battle of paradigms 
and to offer a potential solution. 

Sociologists of knowledge are united—perhaps by definition—in 
the view that much of what passes for ‘knowledge’ in the world at 
large is in fact but the ideological predilection of the particular collect- 
ivity whose interests are being served. Yet almost all either claim or infer 
that painstaking empirical social research which follows the accepted 
canons of science is capable, at least in principle, of cutting through the 
relativities of time and place to delineate a stable matrix of fundamental 
social reality that remains unaffected by the cognitive (and related 
affective and valuational) predispositions involved. 

Karl Marx, paterfamilias of the sociology of knowledge, though 
recognizing scientific activity as a function of more fundamental 
class phenomena, viewed his method as scientific and its product, his- 
torical materialism, as a reality that transcended mere collective interest. 
- In his later years Karl Mannheim saw social science replacing the 
unattached intelligentsia as social compass. Even Peter Berger and 
Thomas Luckmann, though positing ‘reality’ as a social construct, 
infer that their own method—a phenomenologically derived sociology 
—stands beyond the shifting sands of the social constructions they des- 
cribe. Indeed, the very perspective that has come to be termed the 
‘sociology of knowledge’ would appear to presume a stable point of 
reference by means of which the relativity that is collective interest may 
be calculated. Still, before we accept sociology—or the larger realm 
of social science—as the philosopher’s stone that would transform 
dross self-interest into stable patterns of fundamental social reality, we 
would do well to turn at least for the moment to refresh our memories 
regarding the role set forth for our discipline by history’s first self- 
declared ‘sociologist’. 

Though we may be embarrassed by many of Auguste Comte’s visions, 
most who were active in shaping the direction taken by Western 
sociology during the 1940s and ’50s have been fond of paraphrasing 
his ‘voir pour prevoir’ as they sought to characterize the focal aim of the 
discipline as a science. In doing so they typically overlooked the fact 
that it had been followed immediately by a second: ‘prevoir pour prevenir’. 
Although the distinction may at first glance appear inconsequential, it 
is capable of shedding considerable light upon the perennial dilemma 
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faced by sociologists of knowledge together with the epistemological 
assumptions that underlie the ideological battle currently raging within 
Western sociology. Indeed, it may offer a hint concerning the likely 
resolution of such strife in the decade of the 1970s. 

The community of science, almost all of us would agree, seeks to 
order the empirical world by discoveries of uniformities over time in 
the sequence of events that enters into its range of interest. Although it 
examines what may appear to be unique events or constellations of 
events, it does so with the intent of extracting from them processes 
which are stable over time and thus capable of generalization. We 
‘see in order to foresee’—in order to predict events or constellations of 
events in the future. In ‘experiential’ or ‘phenomenological’ terms we 
seek to ‘understand’, yes. But when this is spelled out instrumentally, 
it means ‘voir pour prevoir’. f 

Yet Comte would not have us end the paragraph, even the sentence, 
there. In sociology, he argued, it stands as but prelude to the phrase 
‘prevoir pour prevenir’ and is to be justified by the latter. Anticipation 
rather than foresight is the final claim upon the sociologist. 

One of the curious properties of protoplasm—and of a few but 
increasing number of electro-magnetic devices shaped by that proto- 
plasm—is that it not only is able to foresee but can anticipate as well. 
It can, in other words, learn. Capacity to readjust behaviour in re- 
sponse to the apprehension of regularities in the -organism’s prior 
experience appear to be a quality that entered into the phylogenetic ` 
history of protoplasmic organization at a very early stage. 

In contrast the logic of science is nothing more than a self-conscious 
statement of the means by which protoplasm’s most complex form seeks 
tò maximize the communal reliability and efficiency of its attempts to 
dislodge evidence of order—of sequences stable over time—from the 
givens of empirical experience. It is this which guarantees the ‘foresight’ 
of which Comte spoke and stands as both the necessary and sufficient 
criterion for acceptance into the community of ‘pure’ natural science. 
In so far as Comte’s ‘anticipation’ applies to these, the physical and 
biological sciences, it would designate the manner in which such 
foresight—such ordering capacity—is used by the applied scientist to 
alter the combinations in which such stable empirical sequences occur, 
together with their prevalence and timing, in his attempt to fulfil 
human desires beyond that of the satiation of man’s curiosity itself. 

It is easy to understand why the dominant forces in Western sociology 
would shape their self-image in the same fashion, accenting the effort 
to ‘foresee’ and relegating ‘anticipation’ to those engaged in policy 
planning and other applied, functions. The natural scientist had 
attained a remarkable measure of power and prestige; the sociologist, 
through identifying himself with the former, might expect to share in 
such largess. 
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However, ‘to foresee in order to anticipate’ may be seen to possess 
quite a different order of significance in the social and behavioural 
sciences than it does in the physical and biological. One may of course 
distinguish betwéen fundamental and applied research in both realms 
in terms of identical criteria. But of critical import to the social and 
behavioural sciences alone is the fact that the very discovery of an 
order in the realm of the social must inevitably, by the very grammar 
that adheres to social or behavioural research, act to some degree as a 
new and unique element in the stream of empirical events that make up 
human interaction. No matter what uniformities one uncovers in the 
activity of sub-atomic particles or in the chemical processes involved 
in the life history of the cell, that knowledge by itself would appear to have 
no effect upon the order that has been perceived. The processes will 
go their merry way regardless of our new knowledge of them. With 
that knowledge we may of course consciously act to alter the arrange- 
ment and prevalence of the particular atomic or chemical processes of 
which we have become aware. But such action in no way reduces the 
fundamental reliability of the order revealed. 

This is not the case at the social level. The simple knowledge of a given 
empirical sequence is a cognitive factor interactive with the cognitive, 
affective, and evaluational factors that are part of the societal matrix 
from which the uniformities were originally precipitated. Such awareness 
is fed back into the matrix by the researcher, the colleagues who seek 
to substantiate it, and all to whom it is communicated as a new and 
unique anticipatory factor which will, to greater or lesser degree in the 
shorter or longer run, short-circuit one’s capacity to verify it or its 
particular magnitude in the future. The predictive accuracy designated 
by the term ‘prevoir’, in other words, is subverted by our capacity to 
anticipate—‘prevenir’—that such a response or attitude is expected of 
social man again. Such newly unravelled evidence of social order— 
such social knowledge—stands as a new and unique factor enteririg into 
the social matrix that includes both the researcher and his subjects, 
transforming it in some measure from the matrix that might have been 
if the order had not been revealed. 

The logic of natural science is man’s most efficient tool for precipitat- 
ing order from experience. But learning may not be reduced simply to 
such logic, since learning is characterized by the revision of behaviour— 
the negation of simple repetition—in response to new experience. 
Sociology, rather than granting final obeisance to the logic of natural . 
science, should recognize that it is wed, with learning itself, to paradox. 
‘Order’ is the immediate goal of both natural and social science and 
thus the initial assumption of their epistemologies. Yet emancipation 
from the compulsively repetitive is, in fundamental terms, but the pos- 
session of a social science. 

Some might argue that the underlying insight offered to this point 
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is hardly a new one—that it was given wide currency within sociology 
some twenty years ago by Robert Merton in his well-known essay, 
‘The Self Fulfilling Prophecy’. Merton did indeed reveal an awareness 
that man’s cognitive expectations alter his behaviour. It wasn’t until 
the revised edition of Social Theory and Social Structure, however, that his 
brief footnote to ‘suicidal’ prophecy was developed at some length 
within the body of the essay itself. There Merton (1957:129-930) noted 
that what we have termed ‘anticipation’ (Comte’s prevenir) ‘peculiar to 
human affairs... not found among predictions about the world of 
nature... will enter into the situation as a new and dynamic factor, 
changing the very conditions under which the prediction initially 
held true.’ Indeed, he describes it with the term ‘paradox’ and suggests 
that ‘because it is familiar, it is conscientiously neglected, not systematic- 
ally followed up in its implications.’ Unfortunately Merton himself 
fails to develop those implications. Unconsciously wed to an epistem- 
ology that has proven of startling fruitfulness in the physical and 
biological sciences—that ‘the real is not changed by our knowledge of 
it2—he ignores, as have most Western sociologists, the full significance 
of what he confronts. Having discovered the dialectical logic of Marx 
and Engels to be of relatively little heuristic value in dealing with 
the world of nature, he would invert the epistemological imperialism of 
the Marxist by failing to take dialectical logic with full seriousness in 
the social. as ‘ 

The implications of the perspective are in fact rather staggering.- 
It means that the search for basic ‘laws’ of human action and for 
fundamental social processes (those that are zot merely a function of 
our physical and biological natures) which are in principle stable is 
ultimately destined to futility. It also means that the traditional 
distinction between ‘pure’ and ‘action’ research in the social sphere is 
quite artificial: all social research is in principle ‘action’ research, with 
variations to be legitimately characterized only in terms of degree— 
even though the degrees involved may typically be great. More 
fundamentally it means that, if social determinism were to be evidenced 
instrumentally as the repetition of associated interactive factors and 
freedom evidenced by the appearance of the uniquely new, then the 
logic of social science is in principle a liberating logic, its grammar a 
transcending grammar. 

One of the corollaries that flows logically from this would transform 
. the sociologist’s approach to the sociology of knowledge. Traditionally 
one is led through a presumptive social determinism to a completely 
relativistic scepticism—to be saved only by the Marxist’s faith in the 
clarity of mind of the proletariat or through heady identification with 
the early Mannheim’s socially unattached intelligentsia. The new 
perspective not only denies the deterministic assumption, but per- 
ceives new social knowledge as a powerful independent variable in its 
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own right. For such knowledge not only grants the possessor an in- 
creased measure of potential control over comparable social phenomena 
in the short run, but will serve to liberate him—and those with whom 
the knowledge is shared—from comparably compulsive responses in 
the longer run. 

Sociologists will be tempted, of course, simply to label it a ‘feed-back’ 
phenomenon and to infer, thereby, that it is something one might 
encompass rather neatly through system theory and the programming 
of the digital computer. Though provision for feedback is indeed built 
into the latter’s circuitry, it is not at all the routine logic of the 
cyberneticist that is under discussion. For the fundamental paradox of 
which I speak is incapable in principle of being provided for through 
programming in advance, no matter how much information were 
available regarding the behaviour of men in analogous situations. Not 
only does knowledge of the degree and nature of order apprehended in 
the past introduce a new item into the matrix of interactive factors 
involved but, even when one tries to provide for the impact of the feed- 
back through adding a factor representative of one’s previous experience 
with feed-back, the adequacy of the latter is in turn subject to the 
very same paradoxical fracture, and again in principle.? 

This does not mean that sociology may not expect to experience 
increasing success in predicting the nuances of micro-social behaviour 
or even, indeed} in projecting the gross outlines of certain dimensions 
of history. It would insist, however, that social research also acts 
unavoidably to destroy—imperceptibly much of the time, grossly at 
others—the validity of its own projections. To ignore this, as Western 
sociology has generally done, is to attempt to stride vigorously along 
the path of social science on but one leg. 

Both Merton and the present discussion have characterized the 
phenomenon before us as ‘paradoxical’. The particular form that 
the paradox takes, however, is the dialectical. Hegel’s formulation of 
the thesis-antithesis~synthesis trinity does appear to be the peculiar 
grammar in question and Marx would appear to have applied the 
term fruitfully at many points in his extensive forays into the data of 
history. The latter’s eleventh thesis on Feuerbach—that philosophers 
have only interpreted the world, the point is to change it; Engels’ 
paraphrase of Hegel in which he claims that ‘freedom does not consist 
in the dream of independence from natural laws, but in the knowledge 
of these laws’; and the claim that scientific laws themselves are alterable: 
all these appear congenial to the dialectical frame of which I speak. 

Unfortunately none of the founding fathers of Marxism—neither 
Marx,* Engels, nor Lenin—subscribed to the view of social science 
explicated here, for none was in the final analysis wholeheartedly dia- 
lectical. Their primary allegiance was to the noun ‘materialism’ 
rather than to the adjective conditioning it. When the implications of 
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a thoroughgoing dialectical analysis threatened their attack upon 
‘idealism’ they would abandon man for nature. Lenin could say that 
the concept ‘matter—to which his system was finally anchored— 
‘epistemologically implies nothing but objective reality existing 
independently of the human mind and reflected by it? The mind, 
thus, was in no position to alter scientific law, for it acted but to mirror 
nature, social and otherwise. “To be a materialist is to acknowledge 
objective truth ... truth not dependent upon man and mankind... 
absolute truth’.5 In addition Engels found it at least as easy to see 
freedom the product of necessity as vice versa: ‘the freer man’s judg- 
ment is,’ he wrote, ‘the greater is the necessity with which the content 
of this judgment will be determined.’ 

Western sociology has, over the past generation, been relatively 
inhospitable to dialectical imagery. When it entered the orthodox 
literature it typically took the form of an emphasis upon the interaction 
of polar opposites—-as with Reinhard Bendix and Bennet Berger’s 
‘perspective of dual tendencies’, Wilbert Moore’s ‘dichotomous classi- 
fication’, and Llewellyn Gross’s ‘neodialectical instances’. The 1960s, 
however, saw the natural scientific proclivities of the discipline chal- 
lenged by phenomenological and existential options together with the 
‘recovery’ of the humanistic Marx. Alfred Schiitz’ efforts to add G. H. 
Mead and Max Weber to the phenomenological assumptions of Husserl 
led away from but the conceptual manipulation of polar opposites 
toward an examination of the relationship between social reality and 
the sociologist as subject. As long as one remained within the conceptual 
world of the sociologist, Schütz argued, one is able to avoid the dia- 
lectical problems posed by ‘everyday reality’. For, the former replaces 
the intimate dialectic between Mead’s subjective ‘P and objective 
‘me’ with types, the artificial imagery of puppetry. Direct phenomeno- 
logical comprehension of that everyday reality, dialectical in nature, 
is then transformed and made available to the syllogistic logic of natural 
science. When Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann add a Sartrean 
Marx to the mix, however, the dialectic remains at the centre of the 
sociologist’s workbench. For man not only creates his everyday world 
(the process of ‘objectivation’), but it turns round to produce him in 
turn. Socialization is no longer conceived as the internalization of the 
institutionalized values and norms of the culture or subculture. Rather 
it is dialectically linked with alienation, the two working together as a 
single interactive process. What might have been but an exercise in 
the sociology of knowledge, then, is transformed into the sociologist’s 
central task: setting forth that dialectical process empirically in concrete 
historical situations. 

But only a handful have indicated an appreciation for the dialectical 
impact of new knowledge of order within the social sphere that has been 
the focus of this essay. George Simpson and Milton Yinger observe that 
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‘it may well be ... that an understanding of the nature of events is a 
new variable that changes the results,’ but fall back into the more 
comforting arms of natural science when they conclude that ‘the laws 
are still true—if.’® If, I would insist, 7f one doesn’t mind exchanging 
science’s traditional concern with the real future for a fictitious projection 
of a past snapshot (or, indeed, motion picture) of human interaction 
into a hypothetical future. W. H. Werkmeister evidences a very real 
appreciation of the phenomenon, seeing it, however, only as a factor 
limiting the role of the sociologist—a position shared by Bernard 
Barber.’ Barrington Moore is more perceptive. He suggests that the 
very logic of the social and behavioural sciences may not be entirely 
congruent with that of the ‘hard’ sciences; that the Hegelian dialectic 
might provide a more adequate template. The difference is seen to lie 
not simply with the degree to which we may have confidence in our 
generalizations; it is a matter of principle as well: ‘Increases in know- 
ledge about human society have contradictory results. . . . As we learn 
more about a political and economic situation in the attempt to forecast 
its outcome, the additions to our knowledge thereby change the situa- 
tion and increase the number of possible ways in which it can turn out.’8 
John Seeley turns the analysis of an almost identical phenomenon into 
three positive theorems—the ‘social science is action’, the ‘inexhaust- 
ibility’, and the ‘freedom’ theorems—suggesting that social science so 
conceived is an incomparably better tool for the liberation of man from 
the web of social compulsiveness he has spun about him than when it is 
wed to the determinate presumption of natural science.® Most recently 
Paul Halmos has projected the implications of such a perspective on 
the manner in which such a social science, wed to the professionaliz- 
ation of the personal service sector, may operate as paradigm for the 
larger society.10 

Still it may have been Paul Streeten’s reclamation of the tale of 
Jonah—viewed as model for the social scientific role as long ago as the 
publication of John Venn’s Principles of Empirical or Deductive Logic in 
1889—in his introduction to Myrdal’s Value in Social Theory that spells 
out the existential dilemma of the contemporary sociologist most vividly. 
With Jonah, the sociologist makes relatively accurate predictions based 
upon what he has been persuaded is a correct reading of man’s past. 
And, though in both Jonah’s case and the sociologist’s the readings are 
typically accurate, both are upset and indignant over the fact that their 
predictions are found wanting. Jonah, we are told, prophesied the 
destruction of Nineveh due to its multiple transgressions; but the 
Ninevites are reported to have heeded the import of the prophecy and 
sought Yahweh’s forgiveness through a return to his ways. And since 
the glory of the biblical God lay not in his justice but in his grace, they 
were indeed saved. In the process, Jonah’s prophecy of their destruction 
was of course falsified; hence a demoralized and indignant Jonah, for 
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his claim to omniscence had clearly been denied. The parallel with 
the orthodox sociologist should be abundantly clear: actual or potential 
subjects are to some extent, in the shorter or longer run, influenced to 
break out of routinized behaviour as a result of their gradual awareness 
~—consciously or otherwise—of the patterned behaviour expected of 
them. And when they do, the sociologist is once again proven wrong and 
must once again return to the foot of the scientific—and academic— 
table. That is, unless he is aware of the dialectical logic that adheres to 
his enterprise. If he is so enlightened, he may begin to identify himself 
with that which liberates as well as that which orders. He might in fact 
go so far as to render unto the natural sciences the bondage to order that 
is theirs and unto the social the dialectical transcendence that lies 
implicit within social research. 

But how may we expect a growing appreciation of the dialectical 
character of social knowledge to relate to the battle currently being 
waged within Western sociology for paradigmatic supremacy? The 
answer hinges to a considerable extent, of course, upon identification 
of the central contestants. It would not seem unfair to declare that the 
polar antagonists, characterized in terms of the paradigm that would in- 
form their fundamental assumption concerning the nature of sociology’s 
subject matter, would be ‘system’ on the one hand and ‘conflict’ on the 
other. The system image, together with the functionalist assumptions 
that flowed from it and the cybernetic resources of the model-building 
electronic computers that became its methodological right arm, was 
generally recognized as possessing the stamp of orthodoxy during the 
1950s even by those who stood unconverted. Only as sociologists began 
to suspect that the consistency and closure demanded by the system 
assumption failed to provide as central a place for fundamental social 
change did the rate of desertion from the system paradigm overtake the 
rate of conversion. Though a wide variety of alternatives were in the air, 
the image about which the unconverted—and much the greater 
proportion of those moving into sociology in the convulsion-ridden 
sixties—came to rally was that of conffict.11 Indeed, a volume of readings 
in contemporary sociological theory edited in the late 60s by Demerath 
and Peterson—Sysiem, Change, Conjlict—neatly identified the contending 
points of departure, adding as filler the issue that had precipitated the 
dispute. 

It takes little imagination to see that the dialectical image I have 
projected and which is beginning to receive serious attention in 
Western sociology might play an increasingly important mediating 
role between the system and conflict paradigms. Neither can be denied: 
they would be seen rather as necessary elements within a larger dia- 
lectical gestalt. System might retain formal cognitive priority over 
confuct due to the simple fact that it is system that must be presupposed 
if one would search for evidence of order in the present and the past. 
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Yet conflict is always in principle at least a partial product because 
of the paradoxical impact of that new knowledge of social order upon 
the reappearance of that order. And, perhaps most attractive in terms 
of the ethos that has come to dominate the younger generation of 
sociologists in the West, fundamental change not only finds a vivid 
place within a dialectical frame, but the research activity of the 
sociologist is granted a central role in its precipitation. 

The decision on the part of Charles Loomis—who had been closely 
identified through his writings with the system assumption—to title 
his presidential address before the American Sociological Association 
in 1967 ‘In Praise of Conflict and Its Negation’ granted both official 
sanction and considerable encouragement to the dialectical mode from 
the very citadel of Western sociological orthodoxy. Underwritten by 
the ‘recovery’ of Marx as sociologist in the West, the option might be 
further strengthened by an acknowledgement that the dialectical 
frame’s peculiar applicability to the social sciences was weakened by 
Marx and Engels’ (most particularly Engels’) extrapolation of it to the 
entire realm of nature. They had succumbed in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century to the same temptation that has blinded much 
the larger part of Western sociology in the twentieth: the view that 
their position would be strengthened if they could claim identity with 
the epistemology of natural science. 

Indeed, when one looks beneath the surface differentials in vocabulary 
and in the manner in which sociologists justify their activity to the 
political and professional elites that sustain them, one discovers that 
the division that has taken place in the house of Western sociology is 
evidenced as well within Marxist sociology. Jean-Paul Sartre’s Critique 
de la raison dialectique is as damaging a commentary on some of the 
dominant forms taken by Marxist social theory as C. Wright Mills’ 
The Sociological Imagination had been concerning the orthodox position 
in the West. The ‘young Marx’ has been treated with little more 
civility by the cyberneticians and those others dominating social theory 
and research practice over the past decade in the East than he has been 
in the West. The freedom that adheres to the fullest application of a 
dialectical logic is no more welcome to the dogmatic materialist than it 
is to the presumptive system theorist. Within both professional en- 
vironments those who would see themselves primarily as agents of 
change within their own social structures are ranged against others— 
typically their elders and those in positions of professional power—who 
would justify themselves simply in terms of their ability to reveal the 
eternal social verities to the layman and to those elites who control the 
public and research purse. 

The compelling critiques offered by the ‘new sociology’, the ‘conflict 
theorists’, C. Wright Mills, Jean-Paul Sartre, Peter Berger, and the others 
who would have sociology reclaim the ideographic that is history, 
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seek somehow to appropriate the insights of Existenz and of Praxis, or 
take seriously the possibility of transcending any given social reality 
become—given an appreciation of the dialectical character of social 
knowledge—more than simply brave but sentimental voices of a 
sociological adolescence now well outgrown. All speak to the ideographic 
in human experience when it is in dialectical interaction with the 
nomothetic, to the disjunctive as well as the functional, to conflict 
harnessed with system. It was the denial of the equivalent ‘reality’ of 
these elements in human social experience implicit in the imperialism 
of the system paradigm and the identification of sociology with the logic 
of the natural sciences that have led to the present ‘crisis’ in Western 
sociology. That crisis will have ended when we accept with full serious- 
ness the fact that the epistemology of our sociological calling is as 
fundamentally interactive, and thus as capable of transcending the 


yoke of compulsive order, as is our subject matter. 


Notes 


1. This is not to deny that observation 
may act, in both social and physical 
realms, to alter the order perceived. But 
we would focus here upon knowledge of the 
order, not the act of observing. 

2. John Doby, et al., An Introduction to 
Social Research, New York, Stackpole, 
1954, P. 5. 

3. Ernest Nagel (The Structure of 
Science, New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1961, pp. 469-70) was disturbed 
enough by the inroads such a view might 
make upon a unitary epistemology for 
all the sciences to have proffered an 
elaborate counter-argument. He begins 
his rebuttal with an embarrassingly 
reductive and outrageously unlikely 
example involving the conceivable inter- 
ference of the electronic communication 
elements linking a radar mechanism with 
the firing mechanism of an anti-aircraft 
weapon in order to argue that the inter- 
action of the ‘knower’ upon the re- 
appearance of the order known is not 
peculiar to the social and behavioural 
sciences. He goes on, however, to suggest 
that the apparent paradox dissolves when 
we recognize that all scientific laws are 
but conditional—with which it is easy to 
agree. But to continue to fabricate them 
without reference to their empirical 
probability in the future would seem to 


be conditional in turn, the latter con- 
dition being that one didn’t mind 
building an edifice of fairy tales. He goes 
on to argue that ‘it is in fact sometimes 
possible to foresee, if only in a general 
way, what are the likely consequences 
for established social habits of the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge or new skills. 
The reservation is completely acceptable 
if—if one notes the door left ajar by his 
use of the terms ‘sometimes’, ‘in a 
general way’, ‘likely’, and ‘established 
social habits’. He follows with the warn- 
ing that ‘it is easy... to exaggerate the 
controlling role of deliberate choice in 
the determination of human events.’ 
From this he infers that the anticipatory 
behaviour that is the result of new know- 
ledge of order manifesting itself in the 
realm of the social would in fact be over- 
whelmed by the restraints imposed by the 
culture in question, One can only observe 
in response that the case of the para- 
doxical nature of the grammar of social 
research does not in any way depend 
upon a deliberate, rational, or even fully 
conscious utilization of the new evidence 
of prior order, though one would sym- 
pathize with his generally pessimistic 
image of man’s capacity to be moved by 
the merely rational. Amusingly enough, 
however, he ends with a footnote 
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reference to game theory, suggesting that 
it might provide a framework within 
which the paradox could be handled. It 
is amusing in that game theory assumes 
complete rationality on the part of the 
participants—given the weighting of 
risks—and Nagel had, of course, just 
finished arguing that men were capable 
of little rational action at odds with in- 
stitutional routines. 

4. Except, inferentially, in the Eco- 
nomic and Philosophie Manuscripts. 

5. V. I. Lenin, Materialism and Em- 
pirio-criticism, Moscow, Foreign Lan- 
guages Printing House, no date, pp. 270, 
190. 

6. George Simpson and Milton Yinger 
Racial and Cultural Minorities, New York, 
Harper & Row, 1953, p. 726. 

7. W. H. Werkmeister, “Theory Con- 
struction and the Problem of Objectivity’ 
in Llewellyn Gross (ed.) Symposium on 
Sociological Theory, New York, Row, 
Peterson, 1959; Bernard Barber, Science 
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Factors of social mobility in 
British minority groups 


A number of interlocking theoretical propositions and inferences must 
be presented briefly before an attempt is made to disentangle and isolate 
the major factors which affect the mobility of ethnic and racial min- 
orities. 

These propositions and some of the concepts involved will be re- 
examined and modified as a result of our discussion of social mobility. 


Proposition I is that, as historical evidence shows, social structures 
which are ethnically or racially differentiated will frequently divide 
on the lines of dominant and subordinate groups. This gives rise to the 
kind of definition that would apply the label ‘minority’ broadly to all 
those groups which by virtue of differences based on racial, religious, 
national, linguistic or other cultural factors, are singled out for differen- 
tial treatment, and in consequence regard themselves as objects of 
collective discrimination. This follows the view of Louis Wirth who 
stresses that there is always a dominant group enjoying higher status 
alongside minority groups.! In this sense minority status is not only 
lower; it means exclusion from full participation. It means, as Ruth 
Glass points out, a marginal location, a not-belonging or not-quite- 
belonging, being apart, being outsiders. It is this qualitative aspect, 
rather than the quantitative factor of being fewer in number, that really 
matters. After all, an elite group could well be a numerical minority. 

Proposition If is that in such a structure there will exist a multiple 
stratification order determining social status; from which it can be in- 
ferred that, apart from incongruencies of status, the overall position 
of individuals from the different groups will depend on the rank order 
in which those minority groups stand vis-a-vis the dominant section. t 
* Ernest Krausz M.sc.(ECON.) PH.D. Reader in Sociology, The City University, 
London, and Associate Professor at Bar-Ilan University, Israel. 

+ This means that the process of mobility for a minority individual is related 

to several interacting variables. His minority status will have a bearing on his 
socio-economic standing. Thus, his social status, which is measured in most 
mobility studies by the occupational index, will be determined in this case by 
the effect which the ranking of his minority group has on his possibility of socio- 
economic advancement, as well as on his personal potential for mobility. In the 
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Proposition JII is that in such situations an imbalance arises between 
aspirations and actual chances of mobility leading as a rule to partial. 
mobility, where the groups thus affected try to remove the obstacles 
blocking their social ascent by innovatory or revolutionary means. 


The primary corollary to these propositions is that where blockages to 
the mobility of minorities are rigid the resultant situation is one of 
power-conflict. It has been suggested, however, that although there are 
parallels and similarities in all minority-dominant situations, the ‘race’ 
or ‘colour’ factor indicates significant differences, particularly as re- 
gards the rigidity of the structure, and that this determines how the 
power-conflict situation will be resolved. In other words ‘race’ or 
‘colour’ is being held to be the most important factor limiting the 
opportunities and achievements of individuals. 

The presence of a rigid situation was suggested in the British context 
by two Government White Papers in 1964 which emphasized that in 
the case of Commonwealth immigrants ‘the evidence laid more stress 
on the hostility towards (them) stemming directly from colour prejudice’ 
and that to assume that the problem is temporary is to ignore ‘the fact 
of physical differences which are visible and which will be handed on 
to the children’.? There is also evidence from ‘situation tests’ carried 
out by PEP in the late 1960s based on matched individuals from 
coloured and European immigrant groups, which shows the much 
severer discrimination suffered by the former.4 

It has in fact been argued, for instance by Gunnar Myrdal, and more 
recently by John Rex, that a distinction must be made between white 
and coloured minority situations, as exemplified by the situation of the 
Jew and the Negro. Parenthetically, it may be noted that in its more 
extreme formulations this distinction rides roughshod over important 
historical facts. Rex does not take such an extreme view. He recognizes 
the pariah and scapegoat roles that Jews, like Negroes, have played for 
millennia,’ and one may add to this the preservation up to the twentieth 
century of the topmost roles, in Britain and other countries, for mem- 
bers of the dominant section of society to the complete exclusion of 
Jews. Let us proceed, however, with Myrdal’s and Rex’s points. 
Myrdal observes that in the United States ‘upper class Negroes are left 
free to earn their living and their reputation in the backwater of dis- 
crimination, but they are not free to go into the main current of the 
river itself’, a situation which does not apply to Jews. Rex emphasizes 
a similar distinction neatly when he remarks that the Jewish minority 
occupies a position outside the stratification system whilst coloured 
groups are beneath it.” In other words, there would appear to be a 








final analysis this interaction between his personal attainments and his social 
group will result in a special ‘value’ being attached to his empirically achieved 
status. 
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generic difference between the social situations of the coloured and 
white minorities. In terms of definitions one would then have to 
distinguish sharply between ‘ethnic’ minorities recognizable by means 
of religion, language or culture, and ‘racial’ minorities distinguishable 
simply in phenotypical terms.8 

This distinction is bolstered by the view that there exist situations in 
which a ‘colour line’ is said to be operating. Lloyd Warner has analysed 
and illustrated diagrammatically (see Figure 1A) the existence ofsuch a 
division which has operated over a long period in the southern states 
of the U.S.A. One would have to modify his diagram to illustrate the 
present British situation. 

As Figure 1B shows the ‘colour line’ does not necessarily set the non- 
white population rigidly below the top stratum, as the dividing line 


FIGURE 1A The Colour line* (adapted from W. Lloyd Warner) 
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* NOTE: Figures 1A and 1B are visual aids showing the special features of certain 
types of social structure. They in no way represent ‘true’ or ‘typical’ proportions in 
the different socio-economic groups of such social structures, 
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becomes tilted upwards. But it still depresses the vast majority of 
coloured people, giving their social class composition a skewed effect. 

The crucial question we must now pose is whether in fact colour is 
the single most important factor determining social mobility for certain 
minority groups. We can test such a hypothesis only by sifting out all 
other factors with possible significance for mobility. 

The sense in which there is social mobility for minorities is a complex 
one, as we have seen in Proposition II. We can, of course, use simple 
objective socio-economic indices, such as income, occupation and con- 
sumption, to show that members of minorities experience social ad- 
vancement or mobility. It is highly selective to rely on such basic facts, 
since other dimensions such as residential patterns, citizenship rights 
and the more subtle nuances of social distance loom large where a 
comprehensive and deeper assessment of mobility regarding minority 
populations would be attempted. However, we are driven to accept the 
narrower traditional definitions and criteria based on this kind of 
selectivity. Social mobility, in this narrower focus, will be seen, there- 
fore, as the ‘movement in social status or social position by individuals 
of diverse social origins’,1° measurable by the occupational index. Such 
pragmatism is further encouraged by various limitations in this field, 
including the deficiency and unevenness of the factual material, which 
make comparative analysis difficult, and by the urgent nature of the 
topic which has, so far, been relatively unexplored. 

Let us now revert to the central theme of this paper. This is a search 
for the causal explanation of differential mobility rates between coloured 
minorities on the one hand and white minorities on the other. The 
evidence regarding such differences is clear enough. Although it took 
working-class Jews half a century to leave the East End ghetto en masse, 
there were indications after the first two decades that they were set on 
an upwardly mobile course: witness the early trend to self-employ- 
ment and entrepreneurship and the quick and very substantial move 
into white-collar and professional jobs by the children of Jewish im- 
migrants.!2 Similarly the Poles, within fifteen years of their settlement 
in Britain, showed clear signs of socio-economic advancement.13 In 
contrast, the Report on British Race Relations 1969 concluded that 
the coloured groups generally, but the West Indians in particular, have 
shown little, if any, indication of improvement in occupation and 
housing. Since coloured immigration started on a substantial scale in 
the mid-1950s one might have expected some positive indications of 
mobility by the end of the 1960s. 

A number of studies have stated explicitly!4 and other have implied15 
that the relative immobility of coloured groups has been largely due to 
discrimination on grounds of the special racial factor of colour. It is 
contended that discrimination on grounds of colour is more widespread 
than discrimination on grounds of ‘foreignness’. It may well be that 
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West Indians and Pakistanis suffer discrimination on both grounds, 
but the colour factor, even the shade of colour it is argued,16 provides 
the kind of element which leads to more widespread discrimination 
and, therefore, results in more serious obstacles to advancement. The 
P.E.P. surveys have provided such empirical evidence comparing 
matched sets of coloured applicants for jobs, accommodation and 
services, with Hungarians and English applicants. A typical P.E.P. 
table of results would reflect the equation ‘the more X (colour) the 
more Y (discrimination)’, and the corollary assumption would be that 
‘the greater the discrimination experienced the less is the mobility 
achieved’. 














TABLE I 
Colour nuances 
Degree of 
discrimination Black—Negroid Other coloured White minority 
Very high Z 
High zZ 
Low Z 








Although the P.E.P. ‘situation tests’ employed matched testers by age, 
qualifications, education and appearance, attempts to prove the exist- 
ence of other factors causing lack of vertical mobility among some 
coloured groups are by no means invalidated. Those with adequate 
qualifications may indeed be discriminated against unjustly, but a far 
more important problem is presented by the predicament of the major- 
ity of the immigrant group. The adequacy of any qualifications they 
may have depends in large measure on their social and economic 
background, that is more specifically on the educational training, skill 
level obtained and skill transferability between one economy and 
another. M. G. Smith, an expert on West Indian society, shows, when 
writing about Jamaica, that the vast majority have ‘had little chance 
of formal education beyond the level of the elementary school’!? and 
that ‘a high proportion of those persons who have only had elementary 
school education are unable to read or write’.18 If illiteracy is not in 
fact great among immigrants in Britain the poor educational back- 
ground of West Indians generally can further be supported with facts.19 
So far as skill level is concerned the evidence, as Peter Wright suggests, 
is somewhat conflicting, but several commentators have stressed that 
the skill level of West Indians has been grossly overstated.2° Moreover, 
there can be little doubt about the problem of skill transferability 
which is difficult enough when it concerns two countries of similar 
economic development, let alone when it concerns an industrially 
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advanced country and an underdeveloped area.®! As the P.E.P. report 
itself shows, a substantial number of coloured immigrants have a rural 
background; whilst two-thirds of them occupied jobs in manufacturing 
industry in this country only 13 per cent had been in this sector 
previously. 22 

The second point concerns some suggestive hypotheses put forward 
regarding achievement-motivation factors. Despite weaknesses in 
existing data23 B. C. Rosen’s paper warrants brief consideration. He 
alerts us to the possible results of dissimilar psychological and cultural 
orientations towards achievement which stem from dissimilar socializa- 
tion practices, traditions and life-situations among various groups. These 
differences persist in the country of settlement and through differences 
in achievement-motivation and educational-occupational aspirations, 
rates of vertical mobility are likely to be affected. His American data 
show that certain groups ‘place different emphases upon independence 
and achievement training in the rearing of children. As a consequence, 
achievement motivation is more characteristic of Greeks, Jews and 
white Protestants than of Italians, French-Canadians and Negroes... 
Vocational aspirations of Negroes (were found to be) the lowest of any 
group in the sample’.24 A more recent study in Britain, however, sug- 
sests that vocational aspirations were actually higher among West 
Indians than among either Cypriot or English schoolchildren, but that 
it was the vocational expectations which were lower among immigrant 
children generally and the differences between aspirations and expecta- 
tions were greatest among West Indians.?ë J. Bhatnagar’s study may be 
interpreted as suggesting that the discrepancy between aspirations and 
expectations was due to the discriminatory environment in which the 
minority lived, which forces us back to the argument that mobility is 
thwarted largely by discrimination. But there is a great deal of evi- 
dence which shows that widespread discrimination against Jews, in the 
spheres of employment, services and other fields, had been practised in 
Britain over a long period of time,?¢ but that this did not prevent their 
mobility. In other words the achievement-motivation of the Jews per- 
sisted despite the obstacles. 

It is true that present social-distance scales show the position of Jews 
to be more ameliorated than that of coloured groups.2? But the im- 
pressions gained of their position half a century ago is one which is 
more similar to that of coloured groups today.28 At this point one may 
cavil also at the choice of Hungarian testers in the P.E.P. survey to 
provide comparative information with discrimination against coloured 
testers. A central European foreigner belonging to a tiny minority of 
political refugees, who had been positively welcomed into Britain and” 
who have never conjured up any fears of large-scale competition for 
jobs or housing, was hardly the best choice. At the very least some 
attempt at matching and controlling other characteristics, in addition 
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to age and qualifications, should have been made in order to measure 
colour as a variable. For this reason diachronic comparisons, that is 
comparisons with the Jews or the Irish at different periods of time, how- 
ever unsatisfactory because of lack of accurate data and because of 
contextual differences, are nevertheless absolutely essential. 

Without getting involved in endless and inconclusive arguments 
about genetic influences on intelligence levels, which defy preciseness 
and throw up highly divergent views, let us consider the social ascent 
of the Jewish minority. It is reasonable to argue in that connection that 
certain selective processes, along other than racial lines, affected the 
Jews and that therefore concentrations of people with high mental 
abilities will be found in that minority. The particular cultural en- 
vironment of the Jews, in the persisting nature of their own cultural 
values and the almost complete attainment of literacy for many 
centuries, can be adduced as an important background factor. Paul 
Vincent, who studied the measured intelligence of Jewish school 
children in Glasgow and who found their scores much higher than those 
of non-Jewish children in the city, suggests that there are favourable 
environmental factors at work, such as the wider stimulating experience 
of Jewish children in their homes and community.2® The question we 
must pose is how Jewish homes or Jewish parents have come to provide 
the greater stimulus for their children. Here we can invoke the histori- 
cal fact of the enormous selective pressures to which Jews have been 
subjected over very long periods of time. Even over a shorter period, 
Vincent shows how Glasgow Jews and their antecedents have been 
subjected to selective processes through migration from Eastern Europe 
and within Britain, resulting in a group of people with high initiative 
and ability. The pertinent point here is that Jews have become more 
thoroughly urbanized. In many parts of Europe they were not allowed 
to own land, and even in industry and trade they were pushed into 
peripheral or new enterprises. For these reasons they could thrive best 
in growing urban areas and they became highly adapted to the faster 
tempo and fluid nature of industrial society.3° 

The influence of selective processes and of ‘urbanism’, defined here as 
the possession of certain skills and attitudes which are particularly 
necessary and favourable for life in an urban-industrial society,1 is 
applicable not just to the Jews but also to some coloured groups. The 
evidence is as yet scanty about Kenyan Asians but it is clear that this 
group has an urban background achieved through a selection process of 
migration from Asia to Africa; that its occupational distribution is 
biased towards the top half of the socio-economic scale; and that the 
group is characterized by attitudes which are conductive to social 
advancement. Although they have been subjected to discrimination on 
account of colour, which has caused in the first instance large numbers 
to become declassés, the early indications are that they have in a short 
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time been able to move outwards to the suburbs and upwards in terms 
ofsocial mobility.32 It would also be interesting to speculate whether the 
relatively fast mobility rate of the Polish minority33 which had been 
strongly discriminated against in the immediate post-war period,%4 
would have been attained had most of those Polish compatriots with 
farming background not returned to Poland, at the time of the creation 
of the Polish Resettlement Corps in 1947, leaving behind a predomin- 
antly urban Polish group. 

There is another factor which may influence the social mobility 
chances of minority groups. This is the stereotyping or homogeniza- 
tion of attitudes in the receiving country with regard to social class and 
socio-economic status of minorities. Minority groups become associated 
with certain industries and occupational levels, leading to stereotypes 
which are usually consonant with some original objective situation. 
However, since such stereotypes are perceived through some external 
sign or characteristic, such as the Negroid features of the West Indian, 
the brogue of the Irish, or the appearance and mannerisms of the Jew, 
they become the predominant mode of identifying individuals in con- 
nection with socio-economic relationships, producing a factor which 
then tends to be detrimental to the mobility chances of minorities. 

Finally, there is also the significant factor of the socio-economic 
structure and politico-legal conditions prevalent in the receiving 
country. The variability of this factor is such that it renders compar- 
ability problematic. Here we can only raise the question whether the 
earlier phase of industrialization into which the Irish and the Jews 
arrived was, through its greater openness, more (or less) conducive 
to social advancement that the more complex and more advanced 
large-scale industrial conditions, with their supportive agencies of 
welfare and education, into which the coloured minorities have been 
received. 

The foregoing discussion illustrates the multiplicity of factors associ- 
ated with social mobility trends in minority groups.What we seem to 
have done so far is to have collected a fairly large number of possible 
explanatory variables. In such a situation one of the strategies put for- 
ward by H. M. Blalock is ‘to locate a relatively small number of inter- 
vening variables through which all the remaining variables are assumed 
to operate on the dependent variables under consideration’.35 The 
model in this case would be as shown in Figure 2 below, where the 
three intervening variables are labelled Iı, I, and Is, and are regarded 
as the direct causes of the dependent variable Y denoting here ‘social 
mobility’. The intervening variables are themselves dependent vari- 
ables influenced by the set of variables labelled X; to X7. It must be 
understood that in this model variables X; to Xy are regarded as the 
determinants of the intervening variables, although their own degree of 
‘independence’ on the one hand and their mutual interaction and con- 
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fluence on the other are not here explored. Experimental studies de- 
signed to hold all X variables except one constant and then alternating 
the ‘exception’ would ultimately reveal the true nature of these variables. 
In addition to these provisos we must note that there may be an 
element of ‘circularity’ at work which this model does not show. Thus, 
the social situation of ‘immobility’ is likely to affect the level of educa- 
tion which in turn would influence the individual’s achievement- 
motivation. In other words the West Indian’s achievement-motivation 
may simply reflect his realistic assessment of his social situation. One 
would then have to explain, however, why in some other minority 
group, finding itself in a similar social situation, a different achieve- 
ment motivation is prevalent. This lead us to contend: (a) that some 
‘circular’ feed-back between variables does not invalidate the search 
for basic trends and directions which we believe the above model 
shows; (b) that such a search is enhanced by a broad comparative 
approach. 


FIGURE 2 
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Our conclusion based on the comparative analysis of mobility factors in 
minorities, although exploratory and in search of hypotheses, throws 
serious doubts on the simplistic assumption that low mobility rates 
among West Indians and Asian groups are caused primarily by the 
special factor of ‘colour discrimination’. Sheila Patterson’s field study 
in South London supports this view. When comparing entry to em- 
ployment and the employment situation of coloured immigrants, Irish, 
Poles and other Europeans she found that on the whole colour was less 
important a factor than socio-cultural and educational background, 
and the possession of skills, aptitudes, adaptability and a knowledge 
of English.3¢ 

This is not to deny that colour discrimination may be more intense 
and widespread than other types of discrimination, e.g. religious or 
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nationalistic, although even to that extent no conclusive evidence is 
available. Our analysis on the other hand does show quite clearly the 
multiplicity of factors involved in mobility situations, including those 
of coloured minorities, and the very complex nature of the phenomenon. 
On these grounds it would be equally erroneous to accept H. H. 
Hyman’s view that ‘an intervening variable mediating the relationship 
between low position and lack of upward mobility is a system of beliefs 
and values within the lower classes which in turn reduces the very 
voluntary actions which would ameliorate their low positions’.3? ‘There 
are a number of intervening variables (as shown above) which function, 
often with reciprocal effects on each other, to determine the path and 
speed of the social mobility of different minorities. This much is clear, 
but what may remain debatable is the wider issue of whether ‘race 
relations’ are to be subsumed under ‘minority relations’. Our dis- 
cussion can make some contribution to this debate in so far as social 
mobility does occasion shifts in the power balance of society and there- 
fore constitutes one of the key foci in social relationships. 

We arrive therefore at the following restatements of, and additions 
to, our propositions at the beginning of this paper, bearing in mind, 
however, that these conclusions are tentative and suggestive rather than 
definitive, in view of the exploratory character of the paper: 


Proposition IIT: Partial mobility or social immobility objectively de- 
fined, in terms of socio-economic indicators, is not caused solely by a 
rigidity in the social structure due to the specific factor of colour. 

Proposition IT: But since the social mobility of the individual, and 
hence his social status, depends in part on the rank order in which his 
minority group stands vis-a-vis other minorities and as against the 
dominant section of society, a distinction between a ‘racially defined 
situation’ and an ‘ethnically defined situation’ is sometimes warranted. 
Such situations determine the special ‘value’ which is attached to the 
empirically known achieved status of minority individuals. However, 
a ‘racially defined situation’ need not be confined to one which in- 
volves physical characteristics, since a ‘racially defined situation’ may 
be based on the type of ideological commitments that the Nazis had 
regarding Jews. Therefore, to treat ‘race’ in this social context as synony- 
mous with ‘colour’ is to miss the essential characteristic of such a situa- 
tion, namely the complete reliance of the dominant section of society 
on belief and value systems and ideological commitments. 

Proposition I: In consequence our basic definition of minority situation 
must subsume several types of social differentiation such as those which 
function through objective criteria of race, religion and nationality or 
some subjective ideological commitments. The emphasis in our defini- 
tion shifts, however, from the symbolic elements of real or putative 
differences to the paradigmatic presentation of a social structure in 
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which the elements enumerated help to draw a line between the 
dominant and subordinate groups,38 which tend to form unequally 
balanced sub-communities in society. 
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The processual dimension of degradation 
ceremonies: the Chicago conspiracy trial: 
success or failure? 


Garfinkel (1956 : 420) has defined degradation ceremonies as: 


Any communicative work between persons, whereby the public 
identity of an actor is transformed into something looked on as lower 
in the local scheme of social types, .. . 


In Western industrial society these rites have been rationalized and are 
exercised predominantly through the court system where they serve a 
social control function, focusing moral indignation upon those who 
transgress certain social norms. In a successful degradation ceremony 
the perpetrator is made to appear out of the ordinary, leading to im- 
plicit comparison with the counter-conception characterizing confor- 
mative behaviour. On the other hand, the denouncer is a publicly 
recognized person representing the supra-personal values of society. 
The ceremony is completed when the denounced person is ritually 
separated from his place within the legitimate social order (Garfinkel, 
1956 :420-4). 

Garfinkel’s emphasis is on the more static, functional aspects of the 
degradation ceremony. The perspective taken in this paper focuses 
upon its more dynamic and processual features. Degradation ceremonies 
are circumscribed rituals in which both the denounced and the de- 
nouncer must agree to abide by certain formal and informal rules of 
behaviour. However, the informal rules are most significant for our 
theoretical focus because they are imbedded in interaction process. 

In his discussion of the essential features of face to face behaviour, 
Goffman (1967:47-96) provides a perspective which can be used to 
analyze violations of informal norms. Most relevant, for this purpose, 
are ceremonial rules! which are, ‘... conventionalized means of 
communication by which the individual expresses his character or 
conveys his appreciation of the other participants in the situation’ 
(Goffman, 1967:54). The social norms which approximate these rules 
* Robert J. Antonio m.a. PH.D. Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology, 
University of Kansas, U.S.A. 
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are embodied in etiquette, while the sanctions supporting them are 
expressed informally. The importance of ceremonial behaviour is 
expressed in the fact that through it, the sanctity of the individual and of 
his public role is either validated or defiled. 

There are two dimensions to ceremonial behaviour. The first is 
deference which is, 


. . that component of activity which functions as a symbolic means 
by which appreciation is regularly conveyed éo a recipient of this 
recipient, or of something of which this recipient is taken as a symbol, 
extension, or agent. (Goffman, 1967:56) 


The second dimension of ceremonial behaviour is demeanour which is, 


... ceremonial behaviour typically conveyed through deportment, 
dress, and bearing, which serves to express to those in his immediate 
presence that he is a person of certain desirable or undesirable 
qualities. (Goffman 1967:77) 


Since improper execution of deference and demeanour rituals communi- 
cate disregard, intentional breaches of these rules often generate anxiety, 
frustration and hostility which can be highly disruptive to orderly 
interaction. 

In most cases, when ceremonial rules are violated the recipient has 
similar means through which to return disregard. However, when there 
are significant differences in status the higher status individual is more 
vulnerable to profanation. If he reacts to signs of disrespect by reci- 
procally violating ceremonial rules it is doubtful whether his show of 
disregard would carry as much symbolic.impact as a similar act by a 
lower status individual.? Also, violation of ceremonial rules is often 
self-defeating for the higher status person since the behaviour may 
undermine the propriety which his role demands. 

It will be shown that this situation exists in the courtroom with the 
defendants potentially able to take advantage of existing status differen- 
tials. It is not likely that they will utilize such tactics as long as there is 
consonance among the definitions of situation of the major actors. The 
process and the ultimate success of the degradation ritual is threatened 
when sufficient agreement does not exist and contradictory definitions 
are such that the denounced refuse to comply with ceremonial rules. 


THE CONFLICTING DEFINITIONS OF SITUATION 


Although the defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial did not 
express a homogeneous ideology, they did exhibit a common desire for 
radical change.? They interpreted the trial to be a tool of political 


repression aimed at stifling dissent. 
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MR WEINER: ... Just as you see us as defendant, we see ourselves 
as revolutionaries. You see us on trial in a criminal trial. We see 
ourselves under the gun of a political trial being used as a weapon in 
the hands of the government in an ongoing political war against 
dissent and youth in this country. (Contempt, 1970:151) 


The defendants did not express guilt feelings, but instead showed 
indignation toward the court. Although they viewed themselves as a 
persecuted minority, they conceived of their role in a positive manner. 


MR RUBIN: ... By having to punish us, you have shown the world 
that this judicial system has lost the respect of the youth, and the 
youth will free us. We’re going to jail with smiles on our faces because 
we know that in jail, there are millions of kids, young kids out there 
who identify with us, and are going to fight to free us, and that’s the 
revolution. And your jailing us is a vindictive, revengeful act. 
(Contempt, 1970:143) 


The defendant’s definitions of situation also involved a network of 
strong negative conceptions of both the judge and the court as a whole. 


MR RUBIN:... Julius Hoffman equals Adolf Hitler today. (Contempt, 

1970:138) 

MR DAVIS: This Court is bull shit. (Contempt, 1970:84) 

The judicial role is characterized by an inherent conservatism. A 
judge must have a certain respect for the traditional, concern with 
decorum and a desire to maintain social order. The views and behaviour 
expressed by Judge Hoffman during the Chicago Conspiracy Trial 
indicates that he identified strongly with these values. 


THE courT:... Orderly procedures must be followed because the 
only alternative is anarchy, and we had during this trial such 
conduct. (Contempt, 1970:39-40) 

THE COURT: ... We try many cases here. I have tried as many as 
any other judge during my tenure in this district, perhaps in any 
district. Sometimes we are held to be right, sometimes wrong, but 
that is the American way. I know of no better way and I am not 
being chauvinistic when I say that. (Contempt, 1970:164) 


The judge expressed a positive conception of his role as the upholder 
of the orderly legal process, one who was attempting to be an impartial 
arbiter despite attacks by the defendants and the media. 

It could be concluded that the judge held views towards the court, 
decorum and the social order not at variance with traditional concep- 
tions. On the other hand, the defendants’ definitions of situation devia- 
ted sharply from what would be theoretically expected of individuals 
who have been brought to trial. The defendants did not conceive of 
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themselves as accused criminals, but instead felt as radicals being tried 
for political, not legal misbehaviour. 


MR WEINER:... Just as you see us as defendant, we see ourselves 
as revolutionaries. (Contempt, 19701151) 


Most importantly they viewed the court in illegitimate terms, seeing 
it as the extension of a corrupt legal, political and social order which 
they desired to alter radically. 


DEFENDANT HOFFMAN: ... Furthermore, you said we do not 
honor your authority, but we recognize that authority as illegitimate 
in the same way that the authority that decided the political decisions 
in that heavy week in August in 1968 was illegitimate . . . (Contempt, 
1970:129) 


The definition of situation expressed by the defendants indicates 
that they can be conceptualized as rebels. They not only questioned 
certain rules but they denied the validity on which they rest. They 
rejected certain significant societal values and institutionalized means, 
desiring to replace them with their own positively defined set. The 
rebel can be contrasted to the aberrant individual whose interest is 
not in changing society, but in maximizing possibilities to escape 
punishment (see Merton and Nisbet, 1961:725-6). Decorum does not 
present a problem to the aberrant individual since he is expected to 
employ crafty lawyers and fastidious behaviour to maximize his chances 
of being adjudicated innocent. In contrast, the rebel may find following 
establishment legal decorum and governing himself in a manner to 
escape punishment to be a denial of both his values and his self- 
conception. Theoretically, the means to the aberrant’s immediate ends 
involve the rational management of legal means to escape punishment. 
On the other hand, the rebel is less likely to be provided means to 
achieve his ends within the legal process. In any respect, it is under- 
standable why he would refuse to comply with a process which he feels 
to be working against him. 

The problem of the defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial was 
complicated further by the conspiracy law through which they were 
brought to court. A conviction requires only that the prosecution show 
proof of a plot to commit violence. Under this statute, verbal behaviour 
becomes as important as overt acts. The defendants could only give 
evidence of guilt by expressing the revolutionary rhetoric with which 
they identified. However, to deny these beliefs to escape conviction 
would have meant a negation of their definition of situation and a public 
betrayal of their movement. The tactic eventually employed by the 
defendants could be interpreted as an attempt to escape this dilemma. 
This involved an attack on the legitimacy of the court through violation 
of informal rules. 
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FORMAL AND INFORMAL RULES 


The complex ritual which constitutes the courtroom drama involves 
more subtle structuring than is usually recognized. The required 
behaviours could be represented on a continuum ranging from the very 
informal, assumptive rules of face to face behaviour, to the very formal 
rules of procedure. Decorum necessary for successful courtroom process 
requires adherence to both types of rules. There must be an implicit 
agreement between the court and the litigants that each will abide by 
the formal and informal norms. 

The Court has the power to maintain what it defines as proper 
decorum. However, it has much more facility in handling violations of 
highly formalized rules. For such rules, there are clearly articulated 
prescriptions which define the appropriate sanctions. In most instances, 
the judge can also effectively control breaches of informal rules by 
using glance, frown, inflection of voice or in extreme cases a pounding 
of the gavel. The court’s informal controls are not always operant 
though. When there are strongly conflicting definitions of situation, 
the defendants may not feel bound by the informal rules, and because of 
this they are insensitive to informal sanctions. If violation of these rules 
becomes so frequent that the process of the trial is severely disturbed, 
the court may resort to the use of formal sanctions to deal with them. 
In this situation there is no precise definition as to the proper formal 
response to fit the specific informal violation. Because of this lack of de- 
finition the court may appear inequitable when handling this problem. 

The defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial exhibited gross 
violations of the informal, ceremonial rules of interaction. The court 
reacted by applying formal sanctions and in doing so appeared unfair.4 
The defendants by acting in a manner which was congruent with their 
identity as revolutionaries, expressed their disdain for the proceedings, 
while forcing the court to act in an inefficient manner. 


DEFERENCE AND DEMEANOUR VIOLATION: THE TACTICS 
OF PROFANATION 


The importance of ceremonial behaviour is reflected in the fact that it 
either validates or defiles the sanctity of the individual and his social 
role. Institutions can be endowed with a sacred quality depending on 
its importance to society and the degree of honour it is accorded. 
(Goffman, 1967: 57). The ceremonial behaviour which upholds this 
sanctity is defined and enforced through a network of informal norms 
and sanctions. The defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial ex- 
pressed many behaviours involving specific violation of these informal, 
ceremonial rules, 

The court is one of society’s most sacred institutions since its role in 
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defining, interpreting and enforcing the law puts it in close proximity 
to the moral basis of society. In as much as the court is a sacred institu- 
tion, sensitivity is high to breaches of deference and demeanour. Viola- 
tion of these ceremonial rules not only defiles the judge, but it also 
profanes the court symbolically. 

The defendants mediated ceremonial disregard of the court through 
several modes of communication (see Goffman, 1967:55). The linguistic 
refers simply to the use of verbal behaviour for the above purpose. 


DEFENDANT RUBIN: Heil Hitler, Heil Hitler. . . (Contempt, 1970:73) 
MR SEALE: You fascist dogs, you rotten, low life son-of-a-bitch. 
(Contempt, 1970:27) 


The spatial refers to the fact that there are rules concerning distance 
and position of interactants. The defendants breached these rules by 
rising from their positions and approaching the judge at improper 
times. The gestural dimensions refers to aspects of physical bearing which 
communicate disrespect or honour. The Chicago Conspiracy Trial was 
rich with incidents communicating the former. For instance, it became 
almost a daily occurrence for some or all of the defendants not to rise as 
the judge entered the courtroom. Other gestural signs of disregard 
involved constant face-making, smiling and other unorthodox move- 
ments. Communication structural means of showing disrespect or honour 
refers to a factor relating directly to the structure of interaction. The 
defendants upset rules of this nature by speaking out of turn, talking for 
longer periods of time than normally expected and interacting in a 
generally specious manner (see Goffman, 1967:55). 

Deferential behaviour expresses two qualities: it implies that the 
actor has a sentiment of regard for the recipient and it offers a promise 
to him that he will be treated in a way which affirms expectations and 
obligations (Goffman, 1967:58~-60). The defendants declared that they 
lacked these sentiments and commitments by openly denying to comply 
with the standard deference rituals. 


DEFENDANT HOFFMAN: The defendants have no respect for the 
highest court in the land. It ain’t high. 

THE COURT: I will have to ask you to sit down. 

DEFENDANT HOFFMAN: | ain’t going to sit down. I ain’t going to sit 
down. I am going to fight for my right to speak in the same way that 
I fought for my right to speak and assemble in Lincoln Park. 


THE COURT: You are not going to continue your insults and 
besides you are making statements 
DEFENDANT HOFFMAN: We don’t consider it the highest. We 
consider the people the highest court in the land. (Contempt, 1970: 


129) 
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There are two basic behavioural situations through which deference 
is communicated. The first is the avoidance ritual where the actor main- 
tains a certain distance from the recipient. An individual is profaned 
if interactants violate his private sphere, the size of which is determined 
by his honour and importance (see Goffman, 1967:62—5). The judge 
who is the principal representative of a sacred institution is accorded 
high levels of both honour and importance. These qualities are validated 
when interactants maintain high levels of social and spatial distance. 
There are many factors which reveal distance in the courtroom. 
Spatially the judge is set off in an elevated, throne like position at the 
front of the court. Social distance is expressed in such things as the 
judicial robes or the fact that the judge is addressed as Your Honour. 

The defendants could not easily violate the rules of spatial distance 
since they could be physically restrained. There were still a few 
instances of the above. However, their importance was minimal when 
the frequent violations of the rules of social distance are considered. 


MR HOFFMAN: ... We'll see you at the Standard Club, Julie. 
(Contempt, 1970:127) 

MR RUBIN: You are the laughing stock of the world, Julius Hoffman 
. . - (Contempt, 1970:138) 


The use of a personal form of address is only one example of the 
defendants’ frequent violation of avoidance rules. Likewise, the defen- 
dants’ informal, joking mode of interacting also expressed this intent. 
Lack of proper avoidance behaviour was directed not only toward the 
judge, but also to the prosecuting attorneys and marshals. However, 
this still involves ceremonial profanation of the court, although less 
direct in nature. 

Through their lack of proper avoidance behaviour the defendants 
were able to exercise a degree of control over the flow of interaction. 
They forced the reversal of roles in an asymmetrical relationship. 
Usually, it is the subordinate actor who must express distance, while 
the superordinate actor is allowed to show familiarity (Goffman, 1967: 
64). By refusing to maintain proper distance the defendants put the 
judge and the prosecuting attorneys in a position where they had to 
compensate by attempting to express greater distance than they would 
normally have to. Because of this, they were forced into a situation 
where they showed increased hostility to the defendants. This could be 
interpreted as an indication that the court could not act equitably. 

The presentation ritual involves a situation where the actor indicates 
symbolically to the recipient exactly how he regards him and how he 
will treat him in future interaction (Goffman, 1967:71). The Chicago 
Conspiracy Trial offers numerous examples of profanation of the court, 
judge and prosecuting attorneys through these direct means. 
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MR HOFFMAN: This isn’t a court. This is a neon oven. (Contempt, 
1970:117) 

MR HOFFMAN: ... We have contempt for this court, and for you, 
Schultz, and for the whole rotten system. That’s the only justice. 
That is why they want this because they can’t prove this fucking 
case. (Contempt, 19'70:126) 

MR DAVIS: Judge, you represent all that is old, ugly, bigoted, and 
repressive in this country .. . (Contempt, 1970:90) 


Another aspect of face to face interaction is demeanour, which, like 
deference communicates respect along with the commitment to uphold 
informal rules of interaction. It relates to deference since proper de- 
meanour involves, ‘. .. a kind of justification and compensation for the 
image of him that others are obliged to express through their defer- 
ence...’ (Goffman, 1967:83). Specifically, proper demeanour is shown 
when the individual maintains an image of self favourable with the 
expectations of others in the interactional situation. 

Demeanour in the courtroom involves a wide variety of different 
factors such as proper dress, neat grooming, reserved speech and in 
general a high degree of self-control. To avoid being redundant exam- 
ples of the numerous breaches of these norms will not be given. From 
the discussion above, it should be obvious that the defendants utilized 
such violations to upset normative expectations. It would be difficult to 
express fully the scope of such behaviour since it was constantly com- 
municated in speech, dress, gesture, deportment and expression. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE DEFENDANTS: THE 
SIGNIFICANGE OF PROFANATION 


Rules of deference and demeanour are reified to a greater extent than 
other norms. Because of this they make up an assumptive world, a 
social reality which is taken for granted. These norms are sometimes 
broken, yet, such violations are seldom construed as being rationally 
managed tactics. Instead, they are usually interpreted as slips of the 
tongue or as the function of emotional outbursts. However, if these 
violations are frequent and are directed to the same recipient, the 
actor may be considered as eccentric, anti-social, repulsive or at the 
extreme mentally ill (see Scheff, 1966:32). 

The defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial expressed behaviour 
which violated the assumptive world of their audience. This paper has 
shown that these behaviours were of an intentional nature designed to 
communicate directly a lack of respect to the court and to ultimately 
deny its legitimacy. The court is a sacred institution yet its ability to 
uphold this sanctity is sometimes limited. In most instances, ceremonial 
behaviours validating the court’s sanctity are taken for granted and 
are complied with in mechanical fashion. 
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The defendants in the Chicago Conspiracy Trial did not concur 
with the sacred definitions of the court. On the other hand, they viewed 
it as an illegitimate institution through which the dominant power 
structure exercises its corrupt authority. They expressed this feeling 
through violation of the rules of deference and demeanour, symbolically 
denying the sanctity of the court. 

The actions of the defendants should not be interpreted exclusively 
as attacks on the legitimacy of the court. The behaviour can also be 
seen as a positive assertion of the validity of their life styles and values. 
The defendants did their best to fulfil the judge’s, prosecuting attorney’s 
and jury’s worst conceptions of a alien life style. By presenting them- 
selves in this way, they didnot maximize chances for acquittal, but they 
acted in a fashion consistent with their self conceptions as revolutionaries. 
Through profanation of the court, they actively asserted the validity 
of their values over those of the court and the wider society it represents. 


CONCLUSION 


Garfinkel’s model implies that the primary function of the degradation 
ceremony is to ritually separate certain individuals from the legitimate 
social order. The defendants of the Chicago Conspiracy Trial did not 
deny this separation. They willingly presented and even exaggerated 
themselves as counterconceptions to traditional values. Since they 
presented themselves in this way previous to the trial, they were 
already, in a sense, separated from the social order. The defendants 
were also identified with generally unpopular, radical organizations. 
Most of these individuals were given prior coverage in the news media 
through their activities in these organizations. Thus it is probable that 
there was a significant amount of public indignation already focused 
on the majority of the defendants prior to the trial. 

It could be argued that the trial fixed the defendants even lower in 
the local scheme of things. However, this would be a tenuous position, 
since its verity would depend on the specific audience. Although many 
Americans felt more intense indignation towards and separation from 
the defendants, it is likely that many others saw them as persecuted, 
cultural heroes. As for the defendants’ own conceptions, the trial hardly 
engendered remorse. On the other hand, it allowed them to validate 
their desired identity as revolutionaries, while providing an audience 
for their rhetoric. 

The discussion to this point implies that the Chicago Conspiracy 
Trial accomplished little as a degradation ceremony. It should be 
asserted that it in fact failed as degradation ceremony. If there was any 
appreciable change in status, it was the court which was degraded 
rather than the defendants. Because of the mass violation of ceremonial 
rules the court was unable to act in the tradition of efficiency and 
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fairness which gives it definition. At the same time, these violations led 
to the ceremonial profanation of the court as an institution. The events 
of the trial succeeded only in upsetting the assumptive worlds of those 
who directly or indirectly witnessed the proceedings. The public was 
confronted with a challenge to their taken for granted definitions 
concerning the sacred nature of the court. Thus the trial did not change 
drastically the public identity of the denounced. It instead led to a 
questioning of the sanctity in which the court is rooted. 

On a superficial level the Chicago Conspiracy Trial may appear to 
fulfil the necessary requisites of a successful degradation ceremony. 
However, to fully understand its significance, dynamic features and 
their symbolic meanings have to be taken into account. Although this 
trial is by no means typical iz could provide a model for future political 
trials. Most importantly, it illustrates the importance of the processual 


dimension of degradation ceremonies.5 


Notes 


I would like to thank Professors Andrew 
Weigert, William V. D’Antonio, Robert 
Durel and Dennis Terzola for their 
generous comments, suggestions and 
criticisms. 


1. Ceremonial rules are only one of 
several types of informal norms. 

2. An example of this can be seen in 
the Chicago Conspiracy Trial. In vio- 
lation of ceremonial rules the defendants 
often addressed the judge informally. He 
reacted at times by mispronouncing 
intentionally names of the defendants 
and defence attorneys. The judge’s 
behaviour showed disrespect but it did 
not represent a great disorganizing force 
since the recipients were of lower status 
and were not accorded with high levels 
of deference. If anything, his actions re- 
flected negatively on the court, since 
such behaviour did not express proper 
decorum for a judge. On the other hand, 
the violations of the defendanis had 
profane implications not only for the 
judge, but also for his role and for the 
court as an institution. 

3. In discussing the conflicting de- 
finitions of situation the defence at- 
torneys and prosecuting attorneys are 
not mentioned. From their behaviour, 


both verbal and nonverbal, they showed 
identification with the defendants and 
the judge respectively. The defence 
attorneys, as the defendants, saw the 
court as a tool of repression. The pro- 
secuting attorneys, as the judge, saw 
themselves as the upholders of societal 
values and order. 

4. It is not implied here that the court 
was equitable. Instead, it is emphasized 
that the behaviour of the defendants 
forced the court into a situation where 
it may have appeared less fair than it 
was attempting to be. 

5. Several aspects of the Chicago 
Conspiracy Trial are not discussed in 
this essay. No attempt was made to 
deal with the justice of the law under 
which the defendants were brought to 
trial. Nor was there any attempt to 
discuss the questionable fashion in which 
the trial was conducted under Judge 
Hoffman. Also there was no attempt to 
interpret behaviour in terms of the 
emotional climate of the trial nor in the 
terms of idiosyncratic qualitiesof the par- 
ticipants. None of these factors are denied 
or even minimized, they are bracketed 
because they have little relevance for 
the theoretical focus of this essay. 
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Patricia Madoo Lengermann* 


The debate on the structure and content of 


West Indian values: some relevant data from 
Trinidad and Tobago! 


For almost two decades now an argument has been carried on about 
the content of and degree of heterogeneity in British West Indian 
culture.1 This paper will review some of the competing theses in this 
debate, and then relate their various hypotheses to some empirical 
findings on attitudes in Trinidad and Tobago.? 


THE DEBATE IN THE LITERATURE 


We will focus on four sociological interpretations of West Indian cul- 
ture; the thesis of cultural pluralism; the thesis of cultural consensus; 
the argument about cultural variation; and the thesis of increasing 
modernism. . 

(1) Cultural pluralism. This has for several years been the most 
influential interpretation of West Indian culture. Its chief proponent 
has been M. G. Smith.? The basis of the interpretation is the view of 
culture as a system of major institutions. Each institution consists of 
patterns of action, relationship, norms, values and beliefs. A homo- 
geneous culture is one in which the population conforms to a single set 
of institutions. A pluralistic culture is, first, one in which there exists 
at. least two alternative forms for each institution, except for govern- 
ment; secondly, those groups in the population which adhere to dif- 
ferent forms of one institution are identical with the groups which 
adhere to different forms of all other institutions.4 That is, the group 
which differs from others in its kinship organization also has a different 
educational experience, different approaches to economic organization, 
etc. One has in fact two or more separate cultural systems existing 
* Patricia M. Lengermann B.A. M.A. PH.D. Associate Professor, Department of 
Sociology, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

+ The research project which supplied these data was funded by a National 
Institute of Mental Health Small Reséarch Grant. Professor Robin M. Williams, 
Jr., of the Department of Sociology, Cornell University, acted as Principal Re- 
searcher. Dr Malcolm Cross, then at the University of the West Indies, Trinidad, 
now at the Institute of Race Relations, London, was of great assistance in the 
collection of data from student respondents. 
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within the same political unit. Integration is provided by government 
which holds together the diverse groups through the exercise of power. 

Smith and others have argued convincingly that West Indian culture 
is pluralistic. Pluralism exists not only in those regions in which has 
occurred the juxtaposition of Negro and West Indian populations, with 
their different cultural traditions, but also characterizes the Negro or 
Creole culture itself.5 The general picture which emerges from reading 
Smith’s many articles is of a society in which two very different systems 
of the Creole culture co-exist. One system, which has marked European 
characteristics, is subscribed to by the middle and upper classes. In the 
poor economies of these islands this group is a tiny minority of the 
population. It is however politically dominant. The other cultural 
system, which has more African ‘survivals’, is the culture of the lower 
classes: numerically the vast majority, but politically subordinate. This 
interpretation of British Caribbean society then argues that it is in 
most regards two societies, ‘elite’ and ‘mass’, two Creole groups which 
differ sharply in the actions, relationships, beliefs, values and norms of 
almost all aspects of their lives. Power relations alone integrate the 
society, and as with any form of pure power, the relationship is in- 
herently unstable. 

This thesis is basically one about the organization of West Indian 
culture. It argues for the most radical division in that culture. Our 
concern is with this argument. 

(2) Cultural homogeneity. This view has not been presented with 
anything like the degree of explicitness that characterizes the pluralists’ 
argument. But there are real tendencies in this direction in some des- 
criptions of Caribbean society, and in many of the criticisms made of 
pluralism. The basis of this interpretation is structural-functionalist 
theory, particularly the version associated with Talcott Parsons. Many 
of those who have interpreted West Indian culture have operated within 
this theoretical framework. For convenience we will label this group 
‘consensualists’. i 

Those who operate within this framework restrict the term culture 
to norms, values and other ideational phenomena; in contrast to the 
pluralists. Moreover, consensualists confront a fact which pluralists 
treat lightly: that West Indian society has persisted for hundreds of 
years with no more intense a level of social conflict than that which 
characterizes societies which pluralists call homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous; and this despite the inherent instability of pure power rela- 
tions. Briefly the consensualists’ thesis is that behind the façade of social 
diversity there exists in the West Indies a single distinctive complex of 
assumptions, values and norms to which a majority of West Indians 
subscribe, though admittedly not in identical ways. The consequence 
is a certain level of cultural and social integration. From this perspective 
the operation of government in the West Indies is couched in terms of 
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authority, rather than in terms of the Hobbesian power model used by 
the pluralists. This too is an interpretation of the organization or struc- 
ture of Caribbean culture, to which our data can be related. 

(3) Intra-cultural variation. This view originates in the variant of 
functionalism advanced by the Kluckhohns, and has recently been 
applied to the West Indian case by Cross.” Again the term culture is 
applied only to ideational phenomena. The Kluckhohns focus on the 
most general components of the culture complex—frames of reference 
or ‘value orientations’. They hold that all cultures ultimately have to 
confront certain existential problems; that the number of alternative 
answers to such problems is finite; and that in any culture all alterna- 
tives will be present as a set of ranked preferences. The distinctiveness 
of a culture lies in the overall and particular pattern of its rank order- 
ings. Intracultural variations occur as occasional rearrangements by 
some group of one or a few of these rankings. Empirically two groups 
will then differ in ranking preferences on some questions, while being 
identical on other orientations. This pattern, repeating across the 
society, gives both variation and integration to the culture. This 
thesis applied to the West Indies argues for an intricate cross cutting of 
varying beliefs and values which ‘will vary not merely with race, 
religion or political beliefs, but also with age, sex, geographic region, 
. .. educational level and occupation’.8 A more general overview of the 
culture however will show a single cultural system. The claims are that 
this thesis gives a more dynamic picture of the intricacies and diver- 
sities in Caribbean culture than the consensualists, while it confronts 
the fact of social persistence which pluralists tend to avoid. Once again 
we have a thesis about the structure of West Indian culture to which we 
will relate our data. 

(4) Increasing modernism. This general theory about contemporary 
cultural change has been applied to the West Indies by a few writers.® 
As with (2) and (3) it restricts the use of the term culture to ideational 
factors. ‘Increasing modernism’ has reference particularly to the cul- 
tural changes which parallel organizational changes currently in pro- 
cess in Third World societies.10 The thesis is that as organizational 
arrangements in these societies increasingly approximate the forms of 
social organization now found in Western industrialized nations, cul- 
tural factors also ‘modernize’. This is partly a consequence of organi- 
zational change, partly an independent process which feeds into and 
accelerates organizational shifts. Descriptions of the content of these 
changes can become highly elaborate, but at the core there tends to 
be some agreement on a few essential characteristics of modernism. 
A recent statement by Kahl puts it succinctly: 


Traditional values . . . call for fatalistic acceptance of the world 
as it is, respect for those in authority, and submergence of the indi- 
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vidual in the collectivity. Modern values are rational and secular, 
permit choice and experiment, glorify efficiency and change, and 
stress individual responsibility.12 


The essence of modernism is a value complex which Kahl calls acti- 
vism: the belief that technology can be used to shape the world to 
man’s desires, and that control and change are not only desirable but 
possible. 

Applying this general theory to the Caribbean, ‘modernists’ argue 
like (3) that contemporary West Indian culture will show variations in 
values and beliefs. They take no position about an over-riding cultural 
sameness. Instead they hold that variations will be trend-like: the more 
a group’s experience of the recent and ‘modern’ organizational changes 
in the Caribbean, the more its values will approximate the modern 
pattern described above; the less that experience, the more the tradi- 
tionalism in outlook. This is a thesis both about the structure and the 
content of West Indian culture, and our data are relevant to both 
themes. 


THE STUDY AND FINDINGS 


In the summer of 1967 we collected a variety of attitudinal data in 
Trinidad and Tobago. We interviewed 268 male respondents, of 
whom 30 were university students from the St Augustine campus of the 
University of the West Indies. The others were manual workers of 
various types. In this paper we will, first, compare some of the responses 
of the students to those of the manual workers. We then move to more 
detailed analysis of the responses of five groups from the overall sample: 
(1) the students, all of whom were under 25 years of age; (2) two groups 
of factory workers, one of men 25 years or younger, and one of men 
over 45 years old; (3) two groups of agricultural workers breaking 
similarly on the age variable. Agricultural workers combined sub- 
sistence farming with a small amount of wage earning work on nearby 
plantations. Factory workers were production line workers. Almost all 
respondents were Creole. 

This strategy for analysing the data allows us to consider all four 
interpretations of West Indian culture, for the following reasons: 

(1) The division between elite and mass, necessary for testing the 
pluralists’ hypothesis, is represented by students and manual workers. 
Education, family income, and work experience, as teachers or civil 
servants, all mark the students as middle class or ‘elite’. Only minimal 
elementary education, low incomes, and manual work all mark the 
other respondents as members of what pluralists sometimes called the 
‘mass’. 

(2) The same variations in socio-economic status, together with the 
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fact that all respondents are either Trinidad born or long term Trini- 
dadian residents allow us to deal with the alternative hypothesis of 
cultural consensus. 

(3) Variations not only in education and income but also in age, 
occupation and area of residence permit testing of the thesis of cultural 
variation. 

(4) The five groups represent different degrees of involvement with 
the structural changes of modernization, as shown in Figure 1. We 


FIGURE I Respondents ranked in terms of situational modernity 





Group: I I TY IV vV 
Old Young Old Young University 
agricultural agricultural industrial industrial students 
workers workers workers workers 
i> 
Situationally Situationally 
traditional modern 





ranked younger workers as situationally more modern because: (a) 
age was found to correlate with length of time in school, the younger 
the working class respondent, the longer his formal educational experi- 
ence; and (b) people under 25 had had much of their important informal 
as well as formal socialization experiences since the thrust to political 
and economic modernization began in the society in the early 1950s, 
in contrast to the older respondents. 

The data presented here are the responses to an adaptation of the 


FIGURE 2 Alternative positions on value orientations 





1 2 3 
Activity Doing ~ Being 
Time Future Present Past 
Relational Individual Collateral Linear 
(equalitarian (hierarchical 
group focus) group focus) 
Man-Nature Mastery Harmony Subject 





value orientation instrument used by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
in the Rimrock studies.12 This instrument focuses on 4 orientations: 
to activity, time, relationship with others, and relationship to one’s 
natural and supernatural environment. Alternative attitudes are seen 
as theoretically possible for each orientation, as summarized in Figure 2. 
Each item in the Kluckhohn instrument describes a commonplace 
situation in which some orientation is posed as problematic. It presents 
the respondent with all the alternative positions and asks him first to 
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select his first preference, and then, on all but the activity orientation 
which has only two alternatives, it asks him to select his next preference. 
Our instrument had twenty items, five for each orientation. Our data 
is presented as averages or summary scores of the responses on the five 
item scales. 

Table 1 contrasts the first preferences of elite and mass, that is, it 
compares the answers each group made when asked to state their most 
preferred alternative among the options offered. Table 2 then separates 
out the first choice preferences of our four strategic groups of manual 


TABLE I First preferences on manual workers and students on the four orientations 

















Orientation Manual workers Students 
Pattern Patiern 
and and 
percentages‘) percentages) 
Activity Doing > Being Doing > Being 
(63) (36) (56) (42) 
Time Present > Future > Past Present > Future > Past 
(42) (37) (15) (52) (42) (5) 
Relational Indiv > Coll > Linear Coll > Indiv > Linear 
(48) (31) (20) (39) (36) (26) 
Man-Nature Harmony > Mastery > Subject Mastery > Harmony > Subject 


(38) (36) (25) 


(56) (24) (20) 








@ Percentages may not add up to 100 because of non-respondents. There were 238 
manual workers and go students. 


workers, presenting these so as to contrast with each other and with the 
student respondents. Table 3 takes the analysis further on one orienta- 
tion—time—and looks at the total preference pattern i.e. the responses 
both to the question of most preferred alternative, and to that about 
next preference from the remaining alternatives. Only on the time 
orientation did this further analysis prove meaningful, given the size 
of our groups. 


DISCUSSION 


1. The thesis of cultural consensus. Do Trinidadian respondents concur, in 
a marked way, on a single value orientation pattern? Table 1 shows a 
degree of consensus on the activity and time orientations, but even a 
cursory consideration makes it clear that cross-class consensus is not 
high. There is, to offset the agreement on the activity and time orien- 
tations, a lack of agreement on relational and man-nature attitudes. 
Differences between the two groups become more apparent when it is 
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pointed out that separate items in the value orientation scales refer to 
different institutional areas, and that all the items [ten items] on which 
students and manual workers agree are ‘economic’ items; on all other 
institutional areas of social life touched on by the items (family, reli- 
gious, political, bureaucratic, and technological) preferences are dif- 
ferent. As we move to Table 2 even the initial appearance of consensus 
is modified. Only on activity does there appear to be agreement across 
groups; on time, relational, and man nature orientations clear differ- 
ences among groups in the society are evident. The differences are not 
extreme. Nowhere does one group completely reverse the preferences of 
another. But the evidence seems sufficient to allow us to say that the 
thesis of cultural homogeneity is too simple an interpretation of the 
situation which existed in Trinidad in 1967. 


2. The thesis of cultural pluralism. Is there so much consensus within 
classes, and so little between them on value orientation preferences that 
one can speak of two cultures in the Trinidad? The pluralist thesis 
appears most convincing if we keep analysis at a macroscopic level. 
Table 1, for example, seems to provide more support for pluralists than 
for consensualists: differences on two orientations do come through. 
There is also that fact about differences between the two groups on 
most institutional areas of behaviour which seems to mesh with the 
pluralist emphasis on institutional differences between mass and elite. 
But even at this stage support of the pluralist thesis is not overwhelming. 
Actual agreement on two orientations is present, and there is the im- 
pressive fact of consensus on orientations to economic behaviour, some- 
thing which pluralists have not suggested. 

As soon as we move in Table 2 to a more detailed study of compo- 
nents of the mass the complexity of the actual situation begins to under- 
mine any easy conclusions about a pluralistic culture. First, agricultural 
workers do differ sharply from students on all but the activity orienta- 
tion. Agricultural workers are future oriented, individualistic, and see 
themselves in harmony with nature. Students focus on the present, the 
equalitarian grouping, and see themselves as masters of their environ- 
ment. This seems to substantiate the pluralist thesis. But the apparently 
marked differences between elite and mass blur when other elements 
of the mass are considered. Indeed young factory workers resemble the 
students more closely than they do the agricultural workers: they too 
are present oriented and have an emerging feeling of control over their 
situation. Moreover their commitments to the individualistic position 
is less than in agricultural groups. The pattern of value similarity 
between one mass component, factory workers, and an elite group, the 
students, is reinforced further by the responses of older factory workers 
on two orientations: they clearly show the transition from harmony to 
mastery in their responses, and their commitment to individualism is 
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as diminished as is that of the younger factory worker. Table 3 shows 
that older factory workers also function as a bridge between opinions 
of the different working-class groups on the time orientation, if we look 
more closely at the response pattern. In 1967 the pluralist argument too 
seems an unnecessarily simple interpretation of the data on values from 
Trinidad. 


3. The thesis of value variation.The thesis that Caribbean culture will 
show a multitude of slight variations, and that variables like socio- 
economic status, area of residence, religion and other ‘life experience’ 
indicators will correlate with these slight differences receives consider- 
able support. The point can justifiably be made that the data are the 
product of an instrument which is created on the assumption of value 
variation, but the types of variation emphasized in this paper are not 
simple variations in percentages, within a common rank order pattern 
(we do not, for example, argue for variation on the activity orientation 
where only slight percentage differences are evident). Instead we speak 
of variation where there are quite definite reversals or differences in the 
rank order pattern itself: as for example in the preferences of student 
and farmer on the man-nature variable. Moreover these variations do 
correlate with differences in certain life experience variables: type of 
occupation, age, placement on the urban-rural continuum, and educa- 
tion related significantly to variations in value preferences. Certain 
other variables mentioned by this, group of writers however do not 
affect the response variation to any significant degree. Chief among 
these are ethnicity and religious affiliation. 

A more basic criticism of the value variation thesis is the difficulty of 
substantiating empirically claims of an underlying sameness in the cul- 
ture. Similarity is apparent on the activity orientation, but what is the 
nature of this similarity in other orientations? Is it that variations 
consist of only slight reorderings of the ranking pattern? Or that within 
each group sizable minorities exist who share in the dominant prefer- 
ence pattern of another group? Presumably both these factors are indi- 
cators of a type of consensus, but how does one describe the content of 
value orientation preferences in Trinidad? Is there a preference for 
harmony or mastery, present or future, individualism or equalitarian 
groupings? This is a dimension of the value orientation thesis that seems 
to require fuller conceptualization. Nevertheless sufficient support is 
provided by our data to reinforce the claims by some writers that 
Caribbean culture may be neither homogeneous nor pluralistic but a 
more complex amalgam of subtle variations. 


4. The thesis of increasing modernism. The data seem to imply that the 
thesis of cultural variation, while valid, does not go far enough. For 
there are clear trends in the pattern of value variation, which fit the 
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rough continuum of groups ranging from most traditional to most 
modern, presented in Figure 1. Old agricultural workers most clearly 
show one pattern of preferences, university students another. As a 
thesis about the organization of West Indian culture, cultural modernism 
meshes even better with the Trinidadian data than does the thesis of 
cultural variation. 

The problem is with the content of value shifts in Trinidad. Only on 
the man-nature orientation do the trends in the Trinidadian groups 
approximate those in the thesis of cultural modernism: the greater the 
situational modernity of the group, the greater the feeling of control or 
mastery over the environment. On the orientations to time and human 
relationships however the views of this school seemed to be turned inside 
out. Almost as clear as the mastery preference is the shift, from a 
future to a present preference. Less marked but still visible is a decrease 
in individualism and an emerging preference for group belonging-ness 
as we move from the more traditional to the more modern groups. 
Embeddedness in a group and a concern with the present are seen, by 
the school being considered, as indicators of a traditional value con- 
figuration.1® If we adhere to such guidelines we come to the curious 
conclusion that, in Trinidad, the greater the situational modernity the 
less the value modernism. If what we had was simply a deviant case— 
a set of inexplicable responses from the students, for example—the 
puzzle would be far less; but what we have is a trend. 

Two ways of dealing with this puzzle are suggested by Kluckhohn.!4 
The first is an argument about societal crisis. Speaking about American 
society Kluckhohn argues that in periods of prolonged societal crisis 
faith in a better future is replaced by a present orientation, and that 
there might even be evidence of a shift from an individualistic to a 
group oriented focus. One can generalize from such ideas to the Trini- 
dadian case. By 1967 it was becoming clear that structural moderniza- 
tion was in no way certain for the islands. Nor had the path of societal 
restructuring been smooth. It is possible that a feeling of crisis was 
already present (more recent events have probably made the feeling of 
crisis acute), and that those most modern in situation would have most 
access to information which would generate such feelings. Although not 
wholly satisfactory—it does not deal with the modernism of rural 
respondents—an exploration of the impact of a feeling of crisis on 
value orientations might give us a way of handling our data from 
Trinidad. 

Another approach to the puzzle would be to criticize the notions 
of unilinear cultural modernism represented by this school. Views on 
the content of modern values originate in Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
and Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft thesis, although the assumption 
of unilinearity goes back to Spencer’s evolutionism. But as Kluckhohn 
points out evidence on modernization in Latin Americaand Japan do not 
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substantiate the claims that, as Third World states modernize in the 
twentieth century, their cultures automatically begin to approximate 
the values that Weber associated with Western capitalism. For one 
thing, although certain cultural imports from Western societies may 
have occurred, the development of new values and beliefs in Third 
World states must have some relationship to the existing cultural com- 
plexes in these areas. In this interplay lies the possibility for a multitude 
of cultural variations even in a ‘modernized’ world. Again, the work of 
Tönnies and of Weber are attempts to understand a particular constel- 
lation of historical facts: the massive and spontaneous economic changes 
which produced a new economic order in the West, changes in which 
the role of the economic entrepreneur or innovating capitalist was 
crucial. Weber was attempting to understand the historical appearance 
and the motivation of such an entrepreneur. The modernization of 
post-colonial societies like Trinidad is a very different constellation of 
historical facts: here the primary goal has been political autonomy, 
national unity, and then, as a corollary to this, economic growth and 
self-sufficiency. Why should one expect the characteristics of an econo- 
mic entrepreneur to become the prevalent cultural features of such 
societies? The emerging value constellation of Trinidadians like the 
students can be translated as saying ‘Let us do (it/something) now, 
together—we can’. This seems to fit well with a process of political 
modernization. This argument, though at this stage mainly speculative, 
does seem to give us a route for interpreting our Trinidadian data. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this paper we have reviewed four competing interpretations of West 
Indian culture in the light of some data on the value orientations in 
Trinidad and Tobago. The functionalist thesis of cultural homogeneity 
was not supported by the data. The pluralist view of radical divisions 
in West Indian culture, while appearing slightly more valid, was on 
the whole too simple an interpretation of the present Trinidadian situa- 
tion. The theses of cultural variation and of trend-like variation with 
modernity of life situation received more substantial support. Indeed 
the trend-like pattern in our data might have strongly substantiated 
the thesis of cultural modernization were it not for the fact that the 
content of value shifts in our data do not mesh with the prevailing views 
of modern values. : 

Of the various points that could be developed on the basis of this 
analysis, one in particular seems to need underlining. It concerns the 
thesis of cultural pluralism which has so dominated discussions of West 
Indian social organization that I select it here for special scrutiny. At 
the most immediate level our data raise questions about the appro- 
priateness of this thesis to the situation in Trinidad and Tobago in 
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1967, after a decade or more of accelerated economic and political 
change. But at a more general level what we may be said to have 
introduced to the picture are some ‘middle groups’ who, in attitudes 
and presumably in the experiences that generate attitudes, bridge the 
differences between the sectors which pluralists label elite and mass. 
These particular middle groups are admittedly the product of recent 
economic changes, but it does not seem too much to argue that there 
may always have been some middle groups in West Indian society: 
household slaves, and later, small entrepreneurs, service workers, arti- 
sans, and various urban working-class groups. These ought not to be 
dismissed as marginal to the functioning of the society, but should be 
considered as important mechanisms in the integration of the social 
system. The pluralist thesis after all is utilizing a most elementary 
stratification model, a simple mass/elite dichotomy. This seems too 
simplistic an approach to the study of stratification in any society. 

This paper represents only a preliminary phase in testing the hypo- 
theses presently available about West Indian culture. As was painted 
out earlier, this research project did not set out to investigate the 
questions raised by the controversy described here. It was only later 
consideration of some of the data that showed its applicability to this 
debate. There is clearly need for a more direct and thorough empirical 
study of the question. This would involve: (a) a more elaborate instru- 
ment for charting intra-cultural variations; (b) incorporating several 
more groups into the total sample, particularly a bigger cross section of 
‘elite’ groups, since student responses may be a-typical; (c) an attempt 
to study such groups in a representative cross section of the West Indian 
islands. Such research would move the discussion of West Indian cul- 
ture beyond the level of pure speculation where it now seems to be. In 
a small way this paper too is an effort to make such a shift in the level 
of discussion. 
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Towards an empirically grounded theory 
of development 


INTRODUCTION 


In the twentieth century most of us are ready to concede that we live 
in a shrinking world and a secular planet stripped of its powers of 
enchantment. The idea of the diminishing world is in part the bias of 
the rich nations. By means of telegraph, radio and television, events 
anywhere in the world, diplomacy permitting, can be brought instan- 
taneously into the homes of the electronically equipped. In this sense 
the world is indeed ‘small’. 

But this smallness doesn’t necessarily mean we live in an increasingly 
unitary world. The very ‘closeness’ of nations to each other makes global 
tensions more acute, or at least more keenly felt in our day-to-day 
consciousness. The cold war, with its fierce ideological offshoots, is 
perhaps subjectively a more real form of conflict than, for example, the 
aristocratic sporting wars of the past that involved few con-combazants 
and were of short duration. The United Nations Organization, un- 
fortunately, cannot provide a united world ideology under these con- 
ditions, despite its forays into human rights and welfare concerns. Instead 
it becomes a forum for worid conflicts. But although ideologies of the 
different member nations conflict, they have a common basis. Since 
Tibet was reabsorbed as a Chinese province, no other-wordly theo- 
cratic states exist: modern states are invariably materialistic. That is, 
they all seek material development even though the distribution of the 
yield and the method to be employed are strong points of conten- 
tion. 

It is this materialism, coupled with world-wide communication, that 
accounts for much of the surface ‘sameness’ that confronts the affluent 
world traveller. His search for the strange and exotic becomes more and 
more difficult. Nor is this just because tourism is now virtually a global 
industry that aims to make the tourist ‘at home’ while taking him far 
from it. Rather, it seems, the tastes of the once colourful locals are now 
* Alan Wells B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor Department of Sociology 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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themselves only shades of cosmopolitan grey. Their material culture is 
only less plentiful and sometimes of poorer quality. When they are 
made locally, the blue jeans may fade sooner, and the carbonated 
drinks may go flat quicker than the ‘Western’ product. Thus the imi- 
tated ‘modern’ product may disappoint the sophisticated consumer. 

The Western observer, of course, notices other differences between 
his home and the poor country that he visits. If the locals are not dis- 
missed as ‘lazy’, it may be noticed that fewer seem to be employed 
productively. Those that are seem less skilled than their counterparts 
(if any) at home and they often employ less sophisticated technologies. 
Their poverty is therefore commonly attributed to low productivity. 
While this is not the whole explanation it is accepted here as basically 
and self-evidently true. 

Theoretical work on development habitually calls forth rather loose 
and abstract talk of modernization, industrialization and economic 
development, while ignoring the commonly observed phenomena 
outlined above. This flaw, it is claimed, mars not only the work of 
systems and evolutionary theorists, but also of those employing historical, 
typological (including ‘stage’ theorists) and psychological approaches 
as well. In addition, such diversity of method has led to highly uneven 
results. Thus while the literature in the area is often fascinating, its 
findings are at best ‘illuminating’. The virtuosity of scholars itself has 
hinderéd the collection of cumulative knowledge. More importantly, 
vague and idiosyncratic conceptualization together with artificial 
distinctions between ‘macro’ and ‘micro’ levels of analysis has added 
to the fragmentation of findings and hindered their application. 

The approach suggested here is therefore one of synthesis; of relating 
or joining different analytic levels, more and less abstract ideas. The 
contemporary setting of development is stressed throughout. I refer to 
the often overlooked fact that ‘new’ and ‘undeveloped’ countries today 
do not become modern in the same way as the already industrialized 
nations did. There is a phasing of the new and disparate elements of 
‘modernity’ that is radically different from that experienced in the 
past by the now ‘advanced’ countries. Television now comes to the 
poor countries before factories or trans-country highways, and washing 
machines arrive in the modern sector before the widespread amenity of 
uncontaminated piped water. Those who ignore these disparities tend 
to think of the ‘nation’ as a unitary system. A more empirical view of 
most nations would recognize several more or less modernized sectors 
in each country. Contemporary nations no longer exist in isolation. 
Rather than viewing the underdeveloped country as an integrated 
national system, we might more accurately—albeit with considerable 
simplification—recognize the third world cities as the metropolitan 
satellites of the developed world, each with its underdeveloped ‘national’ 
empire in the rural hinterlands. Clearly though, the general population 
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is not left in its isolated traditionalism; the ‘backward’ sectors are par- 
tially modern or ‘transitional’ as Lerner has put it.1 

External international factors have inadvertently influenced the 
development of nations. There are probably no cases of wholly indi- 
genous development, and models proposing it are avoided here. In the 
‘developing’ countries the methods of production and styles of consump- 
tion are shaped, ifnot wholly determined, by external practices. Indeed, 
the autonomous development of even the ‘first’ industrial nation, 
England, has been persuasively questioned by Hobsbawn.? The develop- 
ing countries of today must similarly contend with pressures from other 
governments and foreign enterprises. In addition, they are faced with 
two new phenomena influencing their development; financial aid from 
international agencies and foreign governments, and the intrusion of 
alien (sometimes international) corporations whose range of interests 
are extremely diffuse. 

These external influences are sometimes imposed, but more often in 
part solicited. They are diffused to modern and transitional segments of 
society by direct observation and the mass communications media. 
Consumer styles are apparently transferred easily but new productive 
skills diffuse more slowly. In addition, the former are more strongly 
encouraged from outside. This differential diffusion is not totally irra- 
tional for the internal consumer in the modern sector nor for the foreign 
enterprises. For many individuals and enterprises can thrive even in the 
absence of society-wide economic development. : 


CONSUMERISM, PRODUCERISM AND 
DEVELOPMENT THEORY 


The attempt here is to develop intermediate concepts between the pre- 
vailing opposites currently in use. For want of a better term, these may 
be called analytical concepts. They should be general enough to cover 
‘big’ events and clusters of social happenings but also be viable at 
‘micro’ or individual levels. Thus unlike the overlapping macro formu- 
lations of the grand theorists they should be mutually exclusive and 
far more amenable to empirical referents, than the usual ephemeral 
zeltgiests. On the other hand they should be more ‘whole’ intellectually 
than the neatly intercorrelated indices that the raw empiricists offer us. 
The researchers may of course claim that their measures are indicators 
for some theoretical referent, but the validity of the indicator, which is of 
course always open to doubt, is more tenuous than in other more limited 
areas of sociology. This is because of the extreme abstractions of the 
original concepts in studies of development. 

The concepts suggested here, of course, have some of the disadvan- 
tages of existing concepts. But they should be closer to empirical reality 
than current ‘grand’ theory formulations, and have more meaning than 
the empiricists’ inductive factors. The object here is not to produce 
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` 
immediately measurable concepts, but simpler and more useful heuris- 
tic (or sensitizing) ones. 

(i) Development. At least when compared to the sociologist’s definition, 
the economists’ use of the term is a concrete macro-concept for which 
reasonable dimensions and indicators, if not precise measures, such as 
growth rates in G.N.P. and per capita income, are readily available. 
Political scientists and sociologists have been less successful. ‘Political 
development’ and ‘political modernization’ are seldom clarified at the 
conceptual level even though concrete ‘indicators’ for them have been 
widely used. They apparently serve to obscure less universal but more 
concrete concepts such as democratization and political centralization, 
and tacitly assume that these latter two processes accompany—in some 
cases are even functional to—economic development. ‘Social develop- 
ment,’ as Blumer? has noted, is vaguer still. If what is meant is nation- 
building, institutional centralization, or enhanced social control— 
which themselves are by no means simple, unambiguous concepts— 
then these terms should surely be used, not hidden in the metaphysics 
of ‘social development’. The. seeming equality with economists in the 
field that we derive by using this parallel term is perhaps more of a 
surface and semantic parity. The term itself is less useful analytically; 
rather it is a general rubric, vaguely defined, under which the sociolo- 
gist groups many social processes that are not necessarily interrelated. 

The use of ‘social development’ may be dangerous if it is interpreted 
as a pejorative term which implies that ‘developed’ countries are socially 
‘better’ than underdeveloped ones. In fact, social life may be more in- 
tense, if less extended, in the latter: searches for community and for 
intimacy are phenomena of developed societies; it is these societies, 
evidently, that lack meaningful primary relationships. When it means 
the extension of organized social services, social development may be a 
useful concept, but it is misnamed. It could be more appropriately 
labelled as social security or welfare development. 

Development of the economic variety is more apt to be researchable 
and valid. Moreover, it is a viable challenge to the sociologist who would 
explain it in social terms. Several notable sociologists of the past (for 
example, Weber, Marx, Veblen) did not hesitate to employ concepts 
from other disciplines. Indeed, their inter-disciplinary work makes their 
classification under present academic headings a difficult task. Many 
social scientists are returning to what must now be called a multi- 
disciplinary approach. In line with this trend, my dependent variable 
is economic in conception. But since definitions of economic develop- 
ment are not unanimously accepted and because they are usually more 
concerned with the measurement than the idea of development, a more 
abstract view of material growth is taken here. Accordingly, develop- 
ment is defined as the sustained growth of material output of a society 
if such output adds to the total material wealth. It should be noted that 
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producing ten million automobiles per annum does not increase the 
total workable autos by this amount—the total is dependent on the 
quality of existing vehicles, both their durability and the life of their 
aesthetic appeal. Clearly, increases in the production of some goods (for 
example, machine tools) will induce greater direct growth in the im- 
mediate future than others (for example, children’s toys). 

My definition is concerned with increases in the national wealth of 
nations. Assuch thisis closer to Colin Clark’s economic welfare definition 
than Paul Baran’s ‘per capita output of material goods’.4 Growth in 
total wealth cannot be directly measured, but the familiar data of econo- 
mists—Gross National Product, G.N.P. per capita and output figures— 
can be utilized to indicate rates of accumulation. Such measures, of 
course, assume that the social value of products is reflected by their 
market prices, an assumption that few economists would rigidly hold.5 
Even if we ignore the possibility that advertising may induce changes in 
consumer preference that do not enhance individual welfare, the switch 
from ‘traditional’ to more sophisticated industrial goods, even though 
it produces an increase in national accounting figures, should not be 
simplistically assumed to increase public welfare. In addition, G.N.P. 
figures may include services not reported previously or in other countries 
(for example, the sudden inclusion of housewives’ services in G.N.P. 
accounting would enhance the indicated growth rate, but the actual 
increase in wealth would be overestimated), and per capita figures 
compound actual growth in wealth and population. Standard economic 
data are therefore only indicators, not measures, of the concept of 
development used here. 

(ii) Consumerism. This concept is based on elements often included in 
definitions of modernization. As used here, consumerism means the 
increase in consumption of the material culture of the developed coun- 
tries. It embraces the local manufacture and marketing, as well as the 
importation, of modern ccnsumer goods prevalent in rich country 
markets—household durables, automobiles and fashionable products 
for the body and home. The production of these goods usually requires 
sophisticated, non-labour intensive, technology. Final marketing de- 
mands advanced packaging, considerable product differentiation, and 
the exhortations of advertising that are necessary to induce consumer 
demand. 

The widespread desire to participate in this ‘modern’ material culture 
is apparently induced by the mass media, and by direct emulation of 
those who have been able to translate their desires into actual partici- 
pation. Most underdeveloped countries have a segment of the popula~- 
tion that is able to live in such a modern ‘cosmopolitan’ material world, 
which contrasts markedly with the larger ‘transitional’ segment. I 
shall call this phenomenon of uneven material development sectortsm.? 
It is closely connected with consumerism. 
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Consumerism is a social concept; the outcome of social and inter- 
personal influences. It is encouraged in much of the Third World by 
Western commercial pressures. The developed countries are happy to 
trade (or dump) their ‘surplus’ consumer goods, and where permitted, 
will launch advertising drives to achieve their purpose. The high con- 
sumption abroad of Hollywood films and other Western-dominated 
mass communications (for example, radio, T.V., and printed adver- 
tising) also helps to induce needs for ‘modern’ products, Although only 
an elite few can actually consume in the Western manner, the desire to 
do so is widespread, both because of these outside influences and in 
imitation of the Westernized domestic elite. Much import substitution 
should therefore be seen as a corollary of consumerism rather than 
industrialization, since it is designed to maintain and increase this 
type of domestic consumption. 

Consumerism may be charged with having an anti-Western bias, but 
this is not the intention. It merely points to the existence of widespread 
and growing consumption patterns that spread from the rich countries 
to the poor. As such, it is a concept that focuses attention on the world 
context of development, on the external influences that are brought to 
bear on ‘developing’ countries. 

Consumerism sets up demands for ‘modern’ goods both at the retail 
and ‘institutional’ level. The latter may be composed of the growth of 
prestige-oriented public works (de luxe school buildings, libraries, 
government offices, etc.)—what Galbraith calls ‘symbolic moderniza- 
tion’§’—and the development of modern but ‘unproductive bureaucra- 
cies and even more expensive and no less redundant military establish- 
ments’.9 To make application of the concept to empirical cases simpler, 
however, I shall focus on only the private (or retail) forms of consumerism. 
The public forms will therefore be ignored here, not because they are 
unimportant, but because they introduce too much complexity. 

(iii) Producerism. This concept denotes the increased mobilization of 
a society’s population to work, and to work more productively in the 
non-consumerist sector of the economy. Producerism should raise the 
total production of standardized goods that meet the basic housing, 
clothing and food needs of the mass population, in addition to generating 
saving for reinvestment in the mass sector. The consumption of such 
goods is in fact itself a form of investment since it upgrades the working 
capacity of those who enjoy them. Social organization and mobiliza- 
tion are the keys to-producerism as conceived here. Thus, if peasants 
work more days per year and agricultural production per acre per 
man thereby increases, this will be taken as an example of producerism. 

Improved skills and tools (what is usually called -industrialization) 
are important factors in adding to the social product. But the increase 
of ‘modern’ machinery, rather than basic producerism tools—cheap 
power sources, hand tools and simple plant—does not necessarily 
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indicate optimum society-wide producerism. Such, for example, is the 
case with the low labour-utilizing equipment!® that characterizes 
consumerism. The importation of tractors by local landowners—or 
donated as foreign aid—-may have an advantageous economic effect for 
the landowner. It reduces his labour costs and at the same time may in- 
crease productivity. The labour so displaced, however, may still incur 
costs to the society.11 The workers do not become what Eisenstadt}? has 
called ‘free-floating resources’—-by which he means mobile innovating 
forces—they become society’s flotsam and add to the existing pool of 
unproductive labour. The cost of the tractor is also borne by society in 
the form of a weakened foreign exchange position, which continues after 
the initial capital outlay due to the cost of necessary replacement parts. 
Even the increased economic value yielded to the landowner is often 
lost by his overseas investment in, for example, the New York Stock 
Exchange and Swiss banks. Certainly then, mechanization of agriculture 
may mean that fewer people are being mobilized for production in the 
mass sector, and therefore producerism as I have defined it cannot be 
assumed, indeed it may be retarded. 

Producerism may be seen to have two main dimensions; material, 
which involves the improvement of production implements and in- 
creases in their distribution ; and human, the improvement of productive 
skills, time spent in productive activity, and more efficient organization 
for work. In the rich countries, developmental efforts centre about at- 
tempts to mechanize and to upgrade skills and spread them to more of 
the employed population. But it is possible to adopt a different strategy 
for effecting producerism, ane perhaps better suited to poor countries. 
This involves increasing the utilization of the society’s total productive 
capacity. It can be done by employing the unemployed and what were 
hitherto considered as the unemployable segments of the population— 
its women, youths, the aged; by lengthening the work hours per year 
of the employed and increasing the use of existing plant. For example, 
there is no real shortage of tractors and factory plant when the former 
stand idle during many hours of the harvest season, or when the latter 
is only used eight or twelve hours a day, 250 days per year.14 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF PRODUGERISM AND 
CONSUMERISM TO DEVELOPMENT 


Contrary to assumptions that economic growth is dependent upon the 
stage of growth already achieved, empirical evidence suggests that 
development is the outcome of dynamics of more limited time span, 
perhaps more the product of day-to-day actions than of historical legacies 
and past accomplishments. Despite the elegance of stage theories,14 
examination of crude cross-national data for non-Communist nations, 
both rich and poor, indicates that development stages are not readily 
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discernible. On the contrary, the data apparently supports the claims 
to autonomy: especially among the poorer countries, a wide range of 
growth rates seems possible, at least in the short run. Thus of the 39 
non-communist countries with G.N.P. per capita of less than $600 U.S. in 
1963, 17 enjoyed an average annual growth rate greater than 5 per cent 
between 1960 and 1966; a rate matched by only 11 of 22 richer coun- 
tries.15 Similar findings are reported by Banks and Textor using a larger 
sample of countries: 49 out of 79 poor countries but only 13 of 41 rich 
countries were rapid growers.16 From both sources of data the conclu- 
sion is therefore the same: it is apparently no more difficult for a poor 
country to grow rapidly than it is for a rich country to do so—indeed, 
it may be easier. 

Stage theories and notions about meeting the prerequisites of econo- 
mic take-off are therefore rejected here. Instead, consumerism is 
viewed as basically antithetical to development while producerism 
promotes it. The relationship is illustrated by the following typology 
which may be formed by the artificial dichotomy of the two independent 
variables, and cross tabulating them to yield four hypothetical types of 
societies. 


DIAGRAM I Societal modes of development 


Producerism 








High Low 
g High 1—Developed or 2—Stagnant 
ga overdeveloped— and declining 
Š slow growth 
g 
2 
O Low 3—Developing 4-—Traditional 


or undeveloped 


Type 1 is called ‘overdeveloped’, and approximates the use of the 
term by CG. Wright Mills and I. L. Horowitz. Here we have the mass 
consumption economics, the modern West with the possible inclusion 
in the near future of Russia, Eastern Europe and Japan. These countries 
do not, of course, fully match the pure type. Built-in rates of economic 
growth are relatively low due to widespread consumer demands; all 
economic sectors, except the defence industries of the Big Two, grow 
at a fairly sedate pace. Of the major countries, Britain is perhaps the 
closest to the economic balance, if not in fact falling in Type 2. Such 
economies are the field for Keynesian policies of induced demand and the 
maintenance of consumer spending potential; and by built-in obsoles- 
cence, they are the stage for the constant redefinition (in material 
terms) of cosmopolitan consumer tastes. 

Type 2 isthe impasse situation of much of the Third World, including 
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most of Latin America. Due to the drive for instant consumerism, 
development is very uneven, with the ‘modern’ sector often having an 
exploitative relationship to the rest of the society (subsistence sectors, at 
least theoretically, may be totally isolated). Consumer values are in- 
stilled in the ‘have-nots’ while productive resources in the ‘modern’ 
consumerist sector are insufficient to meet their demands, and resources 
are diverted from the manufacture of more feasible mass products. 
Echavarria has outlined this situation well. He comments on current 
economic ‘creeds’ in Latin America as follows: 


The most striking internal contradiction in these creeds consists in 
the fact that the desire for an improvement in the level of living or in 
consumer capacity may be unaccompanied by the parallel impulse 
to make the necessary effort to obtain it.1? 


Individual needs, he continues, are not held in check by individual or 
collective responsibility. This, in addition to economic stagnation, is 
the ever present political problem of containing the materialism of the 
‘modernized’, albeit not revolutionary or productive masses. 

Type 3, developing societies. In these, urges to consumerism are 
denied or absent while the society’s emphasis is on producerism—the 
mobilization of effort to fulfill the basic needs of the population. Savings 
can be ‘ploughed back’ into the ‘mass’ sector, rather than underwriting 
a consumerist enclave. Countries placed hypothetically in this type 
include the Western capitalist countries in their rapid growth stages 
(through largely self-imposed individualistic restraints and widespread 
ignorance—and the relative absence—of cosmopolitan life styles) and 
some of the communist counvries (through elite domination ofthe masses). 
It is to an elite model, but not necessarily a communist one, that one 
must look for future transfarmations of societies into this type, since it 
is perhaps unrealistic to expect voluntary individual suppression of 
consumerism in the face of international commercial pressures. His- 
torically, nationalism has been a valuable device for muting consumer 
drives and promoting indigenous industry. The latter perhaps is a 
paradoxical aim of nationalism since technology is usually borrowed 
from other nations. Clearly then, this type of nationalism is a modern 
phenomenon, not a return to a folk traditionalism. By this method such 
countries as economically disparate as Japan, Russia, China and the 
United States (in its isolationist and by European standards ‘culturally’ 
philistine stage) have suppressed earlier, less virulent forms of consu- 
merism, or rather redefined it in terms that the economy could handle. 
Among the newly indepencent states, the Tanzantian government is 
apparently attempting long range development in this way. Cuba, not 
entirely of its own volition, has broken away from consumerist dualism 
and Japan appears to have been selective in the choice of consumerist 
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elements and the timing of their adoption from the outset of its indus- 
trialization. 

Several countries that are now of Type 2 have, of course, had a rapid 
development period. Horowitz has pointed out that despite the seeming- 
ly unsuitable mass psychology in Latin America, its ‘comparative 
decline . . . with respect to North America is directly and proportion- 
ately related to the heavy scale North European and North American 
capital investments in the region’.18 External exploitation effects cannot 
of course be dismissed, but the internal effects were perhaps more 
thoroughgoing: the seeds of consumerism were no doubt planted and the 
need for internal exploitation to support the indigenous but modernist 
colony established. 

Type 4 is the truly ‘undeveloped’ type with relatively stagnant pro- 
ductivity among the masses and a traditional elite, if any, uninfluenced 
by international consumer styles. Perhaps Tibet and other isolationist 
countries of the past (such as the Boer Republic) best approximate this 
type. Contemporary Paraguay, Albania and Haiti may be today’s 
closest counterparts. Isolated peasant groups in parts of the Third 
World may appear to be of this type but their society as a whole usually 
falls in either Type 2 or 3. Outside influences, if anything, tend to induce 
consumerism before the more sophisticated economic and political 
drive to producerism can get under way. 

This typology of societies is based primarily on material factors. This 
is not to say that rich, growing nations are necessarily ‘good’ societies 
nor that cultural and social goals should be dominated by entirely 
economic ones. Rather, what is attempted here is to uncover the funda- 
mental processes which, for better or for worse, lead to greater material 
wealth. Although openly materialistic philosophies are unfashionable— 
and rightly so—for many of the affluent people in the overdeveloped 
countries, it should be remembered that ‘the wretched of the earth’ 
may be far more openly concerned with a share of material goods. But 
clearly the object of producerism is not only the creation of wealth 
(development), but also the use of such wealth. Thus mass consumption, 
including perhaps that of ‘modern’ goods, is one of its objectives. The 
complete absence of consumerism might therefore be detrimental to 
both producerism and development. If consumerism grows much 
faster than producerism, however, the sectoral nature of the economy 
is heightened and development is impaired. This results because 
investments that would stimulate future producerism are sacrificed for 
modern sector consumption. In addition, new investments may de- 
emphasize labour intensive organization by stressing sophisticated 
import substitution products. Although these reduce the immediate 
demands for foreign exchange, the need for machinery replacements and 
often raw materials ensures that it is not altogether eliminated. 
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CONSUMERISM, PRODUGERISM AND DEVELOPMENTAL MAN 


It has been noted that current theories of development generally focus 
on either the ‘macro’ phenomena in societies or the individual psychol- 
ogies of their members. The former neglects voluntary human behaviour, 
the latter the effects of social structures on individuals. In consequence, 
rather than complementing each other, the theories at the two levels of 
analysis are more frequently conflicting views or interpretations of events 
in society. It is claimed here that the concepts of producerism and con- 
sumerism (and the theory of development built from them) are more 
amenable to use at the micro level than the standard macro concepts, 
industrialization and modernization. As such they are useful tools in 
breaking down the ‘abstractness’ of development theorizing, and forging 
a theory that takes into account the interdependence of man and society. 

When Inkeles!9 and Kahl®° describe ‘modern’ man they are outlining 
the type best suited for complex industrial societies. The elements and 
items that compose their modernity are adaptations to such objective 
conditions. That moderns are to be found in Mexico and Brazil indicates 
that there is a modern sector, not that these countries are modern, 
industrial, or developing. Economic growth rates in the developed 
countries are not as high as those needed by countries wishing to catch 
up, and the growth they generate is probably due more to technological 
than basic character changes. Developmental man—the type that en- 
hances growth—is not the same as ‘modern’ man; nor, it is clear, can 
he be a Victorian entrepreneur and survive in a world of international 
‘enterprise. 

In many of the ‘underdeveloped’ countries, it has been relatively easy 
to build a modern parasitic sector in the economy, and transmit 
information of Western consumer styles. This inevitably shapes the 
attitudes and consumption patterns of both masses and elites in a way 
that inhibits development. The degree of consumerism and producerism 
at the societal level should be reflected in individuals by their shaping of 
two parallel attitude sets. 

Producer attitudes are defined as the work and productivity drives in 
the individual that are geared to basic sectors of the economy. They are 
a more specific variety—that is, the ends of the activity are cited—of 
what McClelland?! has called the ‘achievement motive’ in economic 
development when this is also stripped of its entrepreneurial connota- 
tions. The wide distribution of producer attitudes, particularly on the 
mass level, but also among strategically placed members of society, will 
facilitate producerism (as I have defined it). Echavarria has described 
in a slightly more general way—he includes productivity in the consu- 
merist occupations—what is meant here. He talks of a ‘capacity for 
execution and achievement—that is, the capacity for work in the 
broadest sense of the term’.2? These attitudes, it should be noted, are 
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often considered components in definitions of ‘modernism’. They should, 
it is maintained, be conceptualized separately. 

Consumer attitudes are also present in most of the Third World. Basic- 
ally these are consumption drives shaped by the continually changing 
standards of rich countries. That is, the desire for ‘modern’ sophisticated 
products, including perhaps imported cars, Hollywood pools, washing 
machines (where human counterparts are plentiful and cheap), stereo 
records, and imposing buildings. These desires are apparently easy to 
induce as Lerner’s field work23 and the observations of many casual 
observers well demonstrates. For example, according to Landsberger?4 
the basic aims of Latin American labour are ‘mundane ones’ and the 
urbanized workers in the ‘modern’ sector are generally materialistic 
rather than revolutionary. Landsberger neither condemns nor condones 
these dominant values. It is suggested here that they are not conducive 
to development. 

Individual development types (derived from the concepts of consumer 
and producer attitude sets). The relative strength of the two sets deter- 
mines the net developmental orientation of the individual. If each set 
of values is arbitrarily dichotomized into high and low categories, cross 
tabulation again yields four development types (see Diagram 2). These 
resemble the ‘macro’ level typology, but all types of individuals may 
be found in each society. 


DIAGRAM 2 Typology of development attitude sets 
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These may be described as follows: 

Type 1, ‘Hedonistic’. This is perhaps becoming the dominant pattern 
in the West. The fruits of labour are to be consumed as soon as possible 
or even in advance, and geared to consumerist products. There is no 
place for any remnants of ascetic ideology. The tendency is to move 
toward Type 2—producerism declines in face of consumerism pressures. 
Thus craftsmanship in, and a desire for, practical low budget goods is 
the declining value set. 

Type 2, ‘Parasitic’. In this type, modern goods are strongly desired 
but the work ethic conducive to mass goods production is absent. It 
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may closely characterize the Latin American labour unionists, ‘modern’ 
elites in much of the Third World, and the peasant migrants to urban 
centres that have a ‘modern’ character. The developmental problem 
here is to get people to work more productively to achieve their basic 
demands, not to ‘awaken’ them to modern consumer products. 

Type 3, the ‘Ascetic developmental’. This is the set that must be 
possessed at least by the economic controllers if development is to take 
place. It may be called ‘self sacrifice, altruism, dedication, purpose, 
and even divine madness’.?5 This was the ascetic type supposedly pre- 
vailing in the West in its ‘take-off stage, exemplified by what Weber 
termed the ‘spirit of capitalism’, and Mills’ description of the ‘puritani- 
cal’ communist elites.?¢ It is difficult to instill because of the absence of 
isolation from consumerism: how to keep the boys down on the farm 
(or at the lathe, or any productive task) for low rewards after they’ve 
seen Paris (any great Western city of consumption—or a Sears’ catalogue) 
is an extremely difficult task. 

Type 4, ‘Traditional’. This is the rare attitude set exhibited by those 
as yet unaffected by the developed world. Material wants are relatively 
unchanging and low, and work is viewed as a necessary evil or habitual 
way of life. Note that craftsmen, artists, and others in ‘traditional’ 
societies do not follow this pattern; some ‘old rich’ in the West, however, 
may do so. The latter are relatively unaffected by new advertising 
drives, and may have a leisure rather than a work ethic—even if their 
money is put to productive work. The disenchanted (but not the mili- 
tant) poor in complex societies might also, perhaps, be categorized as 
this type. 

For the national economy to grow, it must be dominated by individuals 
who can act upon their ascetic attitudes set. (This set, of course, does 
not exhaust the total personality of the individual. We are not dealing 
with ‘modern man’, but some important aspects of some contemporary 
men.) This means that either most men must be of this type, a good 
number must be extremely hard working, immune to seductive adver- 
tising, and ascetic; or the political economy must be dominated by them. 
Such an elite must hold in check the demands for consumerism within 
the society, especially of the ‘parasitic’ personalities. They are also 
responsible for building the type of society that will nurture developing 
men of the future, for only those individuals with ‘developmental’ 
personality sets, it is claimed, can do this. 


EXCESS CONSUMERISM AND THE MODERN SECTORS 


The independent variables outlined above are claimed to be viable 
at both societal and individual levels. Consumerism is claimed to be 
potentially detrimental to development although other factors, which 
may mask its effect, may also influence the generation of wealth. For 
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example, bonanza enterprises, such as oil and other extractive indus- 
tries, may keep an economy growing irrespective of the population’s 
consumer /producer balance, even if they accentuate sectorism. 

Consumerism is the replication of developed country life styles in the 
‘modern’ sectors of underdeveloped countries. These sectors—usually 
having an urban locale—may range from outright satellites of foreign 
‘industrial’ economies to benign stimuli for local imaginations. Thus 
some consumerism is to be expected in all but totally isolated countries. 
It becomes excessive only when it runs beyond the utilized productive 
capacity of the society and grossly distorts economic priorities. 

Severe sectoral imbalance in underdeveloped countries is widely 

` recognized. But its existence alone is not proof that it is either necessary 
or desirable for effecting economic growth, even if government policies 
and scholarly recommendations?’ would so assert. Two important and 
negative consequences of sectoral growth are frequently discussed in 
development literature under the rubrics of the ‘revolution of rising 
expectations’ and the ‘demonstration effect’. ‘The former usually refers 
to rising mass needs for material goods. It was noted in Britain’s early 
industrialization: “The universal discontent of men who felt themselves 
hungry in a society reeking with wealth, enslaved in a country which 
prided itself on its freedom, seeking bread and hope, and receiving in 
return stones and despair.’?8 It was this basic dissonance between expec- 
tations and actual compensation that helped hold together the nascent 
labour movement. The same rising expectations and sense of injustice 
is claimed by many to be present among the Black poor in the United 
States today. It characterizes the urbanized poor in the Third World. 
The ‘revolution’ implies material needs and a politically expressed 
claim of a right to them. Without the latter there is merely an accep- 
tance of inequality. Unfortunately the rising expectations probably 
cannot be quenched, as Germani has claimed,?° by merely integrating 
the poor into the social and political life of the ‘modern’ sector. Either 
a shift to truly mass oriented production or repression of the masses and 
continued sectorism are the more realistic options for dealing with the 
revolution. 

The revolution of rising expectations stems from the politicalization 
of demands and from the cumulative presence of consumption in the 
modern sector—the demonstration effect. The consumption model 
displayed in the urban showplaces and the life style of the elites—which 
is patterned after the developed country styles—is followed by the 
masses. There is a pressure for mass consumption of sophisticated goods 
(consumerism) that easily outstrips productive capacity and work 
orientations.° For it is consumerism, not producerism, that the ‘effect’ 
demonstrates to both elites and masses. 

The social pressure for ‘modern’ goods has directly affected economic 
priorities in the underdeveloped countries. The first effect of consum- 
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erism is a heavy reliance on consumer imports. These are paid for by 
the export of primary sector raw materials and easily processed foods. 
Due in part to the real or imagined downward trend of raw material 
prices relative to the manufactured goods (the thesis proposed by United 
Nations ECLA’s R. Prebisch), a desire to gain international prestige, 
and a recognition that industrial countries are militarily powerful, most 
poor countries today attempt to increase their manufacturing capacity. 
The way they do this, and the selection of products is often shaped by 
consumerism: manufacture is by ‘modern’ capital intensive means and 
the product is geared to replace sophisticated imported goods. The 
rationale for this is that earning more foreign exchange by expanding 
exports is more costly than cutting back on the import of finished goods 
by making them at home.3! 

The import substitution pattern of industrialization has far ranging 
effects throughout the society. First, it does little to reduce sectoral 
imbalances: too few jobs are created, and output is not geared to the 
poorest half of the population. It has been estimated that in Latin 
America this lower part of the population accounted for only 9 per cent 
of the total sales of household consumer goods, and was not effectively 
in the consumer durables market at all, while the top 5 per cent income 
group brought 74 per cent of the latter items.32 Indigenous enterprises 
in underdeveloped countries can seldom afford the research and mar- 
keting overheads that permit the constant re-definition of consumer 
goods modernity in developed countries, since they lack both the scale 
and resources of the modern international corporation. The target of 
modernity is a moving one that continually eludes the small operator. 
Thus trade barriers must be erected to protect the continuously ‘not- 
quite-the-latest? domestically made product from foreign competition. 
It is seldom successful on the world market. 

Both domestic and foreign enterprise in the underdeveloped country 
use the latest methods and machinery (which usually has to be imported), 
so their effect on the balance of trade is not entirely positive. The failure 
of both to manufacture for export means that individually they incur 
an unfavourable balance with the outside world. The foreign company 
adds to this by persistent—albeit usually controlled—remittances to the 
‘home’ country. The growth, and even continued operation, of the 
overseas branch is quite rationally the outcome of the parent company’s 
needs, not those of the Third World country. With primary sectors that 
usually expand quite slowly, due in part to the emphasis on the ‘modern’ 
sector, most countries that practise import substitution find themselves 
with periodic balance of payments crises that exist in the face of under- 

-utilized capacities of both manpower and plant. Economic growth be~ 
comes dependent upon the capacity to import, its raison d’etre, the 
maintenance of a cosmopolitan sector. The bete-noire of development, 
therefore, is consumerism. 
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The anomia of success and the anomia of 
failure: A study of similarities in opposites! 


INTRODUCTION 


Many years ago Emile Durkheim specified a condition of society where 
norms lose their prior meaning and value and where people as a 
result lose their place in the social structure and life. This he called 
anomie.1 This concept has been frequently used in this form. Many 
years later Robert MacIver specified a type of personal behaviour 
which derived from and added to the societal problem of anomie. This 
he called anomy.? Still later the concept was further refined and the 
common spelling was changed to anomia.3 

Anomie is a social or societal condition. It may be seen as a ‘sickness’ 
of society in which norms are rapidly changing or where there are con- 
flicting norms of what is right, good, proper and so on. People do not 
share common values and goals and have little sense of cohesion to 
others and to the society. Clearer yet, according to Robert Merton, 
anomie refers to a breakdown of social standards governing behaviour 
and thus also signifies little social cohesion. When a condition of ex- 
tensive anomie exists the rules of society lose their force; the populace 
no longer sees them as legitimate. A sense of gemeinschaft—trust, sense 
of ‘community’, relatedness and understanding—are lost, as is a 
widely shared sense of ‘what goes and what does not go, of what is 
justly allowed by way of behaviour and of what is justly prohibited, of 
what may be legitimately expected of people in the course of social 
interaction’.4 

Anomia refers to the confused, lonely state of mind of the unattached 
individual who may well derive his confusion and malaise from the 
characteristics of an anomic society which confuse his personal and 
mental well-being. He loses his ‘bearings’ as is said in popular parlance 
and his attachment to others and to society is weak. He suffers a con- 
dition where he loses a sense of ‘belonging’ to the group and rejects the 
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norms or values of society.§ It is, as Robert MacIver wrote in a classic 
and sharp analysis of anomia (anomy), ‘a state of mind in which the 
individual’s sense of social cohesion—the mainspring of his morale— 
is broken or fatally weakened.’S Life is often seen as meaningless and a 
sense of aim, purpose or direction is limited or lacking. 

Anomia takes many forms. One such type is the anomia of success. 
Without using these words Emile Durkheim really discussed this when 
he wrote of rapidly changing societies and their people on the upward 
swing toward affluence: 


From top to bottom of the ladder, greed is aroused without knowing 
where to find ultimate foothold. Nothing can calm it, since its goal 
is far beyond all it can attain. Reality seems valueless by comparison 
with the dreams of fevered imaginations; reality is therefore aban- 
doned, but so too is possibility abandoned when it in turn becomes 
reality. A thirst arises for novelties, unfamiliar pleasures, nameless 
sensations, all of which lose their savor once known. Henceforth one 
has no strength to endure the least reverse. The whole fever subsides 
and the sterility of all the tumult is apparent, and it is seen that all 
these new sensations in their infinite quantity cannot form a solid 
foundation of happiness to support one during days of trial. The wise 
man, knowing how to enjoy achieved results without having con- 
stantly to replace them with others, finds in them an attachment to 
life in the hour of difficulty. But the man who has always pinned all 
his hopes on the future and lived with his eyes fixed upon it, has 
nothing in the past as a comfort against the present’s afflictions, for 
the past was nothing to him but a series of hastily experienced stages. 
What blinded him to himself was his expectation always to find 
further on the happiness he had so far missed. Now he is stopped 
in his tracks; from now cn nothing remains behind or ahead of him 
to fix his gaze upon. Weariness alone, moreover, is enough to bring 
disillusionment, for he cannot in the end escape the futility of an 
endless pursuit.? 


In the anomic drive for power, prestige, money and the materialistic 
things that these can buy, in the drive for jobs that pay well and pro- 
motions that pay better, there is no end, no ultimate satisfaction, for 
these are but means to ends but which are transferred into ends in 
themselves by the anomic. There is never enough because the accumu- 
lation of wealth is external, and the rewards are not internal in terms 
of deeper personal and personality gratification and such. In addition, 
wealth is always relative; there is always more to be had. The wealth 
or other success attained is not enjoyed by the anomic; he sees only 
more ahead, and keeps running, never reaching his goal. 

Anomic people do not know why they strive so, why they still miss 
something when they are richer and richer, their houses bigger and 
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their earnings better. They rush around at a hectic pace to accumulate 
wealth of all kinds, but life remains truly meaningless; it is not really 
living as is commonly said. The anomic student rushes through courses 
and accumulates grades and little else; he gets his degree and is success- 
ful. Then he is shocked at the realization that it is an empty symbol, a 
piece of paper with little behind it except numbers of grades and wasted 
years. He gets the prestigeful job and realizes eventually with a jolt that 
it too is meaningless, that he is not really attached to the work, the 
firm, the people with whom he works; that he only goes through empty 
motions and has money only to show for all those years of life. He accu- 
mulates the money, the cars, the house in the suburbs, and realizes 
that he has wasted away his years always expecting the next stage, the 
next promotion, the next raise in pay, the next purchase, to give him 
what he really wants. These never become ends in themselves; he 
strives after means and once achieved these are like water in his hands 
which drips away, non-solid, with little possibility of attachment. He 
starts to search for more again, dissatisfied, unfulfilled. Instead of search- 
ing for ends such as creative work and relationships, the meeting of 
deep self-needs, he makes money, power and materialistic goods into 
ends. But these are means only, which sends him searching for more, 
hoping to find in the future the gratification for which he really searches. 
He lives for and with means, achieves them, is dissatisfied, and runs 
for means again; truly is there no end in the running, no end in and to 
his confusion, no end to the climbing. All he has are means to ends, 
water or sand in his hands, ‘goods’ to his life, but with no good in it. 
When finally he has what he thinks he wants, he looks up and the 
ladder is higher still. He must climb for more money. There is never 
enough because of the lack of fulfilment of his true wants; his true needs 
of self remain to be filled and this he can do in the only way he knows 
how, by more emphasis on means such as money and power to fill the 
void of empty ends, or unfulfilled ends, or unknown ends, unknown 
because he has never thought out the ends to life, to existence, to him- 
self, to his deep self-needs. He may be successful but there is never 
enough. He becomes disillusioned, weary of the search for real happi- 
ness and fulfilment which he never finds despite the riches and other 
success-symbols accumulated. Hence he is prone to manifestations of 
anomia, including suicide. This is one form of the anomia of success. 
Robert Merton adds to this picture of the anomia of success when 
he writes that oddly enough psychiatrists see many cases where business- 
men fall into despair after a financial success, or where writers become 
suicidal soon after their books are acclaimed as the work of genius by 
the world, or where scientists suffer psychic collapse after making an 
important discovery. While there seem to be no statistics on the matter, 
Professor Merton writes that such occurrences have been remarked 
upon through the years, perhaps because paradoxical behaviour 
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attracts notice. Such occurrences, illustrations of what is called the 
anomia of success, are ‘statistically rare but theoretically significant’.® 
This type of anomia appears as a response to the discovery that the 
attainment of a sought-after goal does not bring peace and content- 
ment; it is not a stable stopping point. Professor Merton, like Durkheim 
of so many years earlier, indicates that success, which appears from 
the bottom of the ladder to be the end of the hard road, becomes in 
actuality only another way station, only another rung, without depth, 
only a means, but no end. Colleagues and the public see each accom- 
plishment as only the prelude to new and further successes. These 
social pressures keep the success stewing in his own cooker. People 
do not allow the success to remain in a place; there is no rest for the 
weary. It is not only that their own aspirations escalate, becoming 
wildly unlimited and insatiable, and so, even when achieved, bringing 
them no nearer to the top of the ladder of success, but it is also that 
more and more seems to be expected of the successful by others and this 
in itself is stressful. “Less often than one might believe, is there room for 
repose at the top.’9 

The anomia resulting from shifting norms and constant struggling 
on the way up the endless ladder of success is one type; another results 
from the slide downward too. This is called the anomia of failure. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace further the conditions inherent 
in both the anomia of success and failure, to hypothesize reasons ex- 
plaining why success and failure both in modern society can lead to 
anomia, and to trace relationships between success and failure which 
lead to anomia in any case. Under certain conditions in modern 
Western culture success and failure have within them conditions in 
common. This is not commonly understood by societal leaders, lay 
population, and perhaps even by some sociologists too. This leads to 
surprise, unnecessary when one understands the conditions and pro- 
cesses involved, at symptoms of anomie and anomia in ‘successful’ 
peoples and groups, such as riot, strife, increasing suicide, crime and 
delinquency, often spoken of as ‘senseless’ because one does not under- 
stand the common ‘sicknesses’ inherent in both certain types of success 
and failure. People are more ready to accept the crime, suicide and 
other such personally and socially disruptive behaviour patterns of the 
failure; it comes as a shock to see the ‘successful’ suburbanite or his 
children, and others like them, fall into similar states of mind and 
behaviour. Perhaps a better understanding of the factors involved in 
both success and failure, and the comparable factors in anomia of 
success and failure can help people to overcome this confusion. 

Under certain conditions success is a failure. The person who climbs 
the ladder of success on his knees, as Jonathan Swift said,1° can be said 
to be a failure of a kind when he reaches the top. The person passing 
him downward, in the other direction, but on his two feet, may be 
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seen, cultural evaluations notwithstanding, as a success, when evaluated 
by higher or even by more self-oriented standards. This paper will trace 
such processes. 


ANALYSIS 


Success may be evaluated in several ways: one is success on a personal 
level, having met one’s own creative and productive ‘self’ needs and 
conscience; another is by accumulation of wealth, or other externals 
such as material possessions, prestige, power, high grades at school, 
and the like. Where a person becomes successful in reaching the cul- 
turally evaluated high goals he thinks he too wants (and he does on one 
level), but does not meet his deeper needs for self-respect, creativity 
and such, something still is left empty in the success. Here the person 
buys outward success by ‘selling his soul’, as is commonly said. Thus 
success of one type can really be a failure of another. The person gets 
still more confused when he thinks he should be happy but is not really 
so with his success. He loses understanding of his own self. Even his 
lack of contentment in success confuses him; the culture teaches that 
materialistic success should make one happy, but he is not. Wherever 
he turns, he finds confusion, in the changes in his life wrought by suc- 
cess, in cultural pressures for ‘more’ without a stable stopping point, 
in the removal of a life-organizing goal toward success which has been 
achieved, and in his own self which remains malcontented instead of 
happy as the cultural picture says he should be. 

Such ‘culturally evaluated’ success is often based on externals: the 
getting of money and such, but the deeper pleasures of self-fulfilment 
are often neglected. Furthermore, a person is taught in the striving for 
success to focus his attention on the future, instead of living in the 
present too. Each step in life becomes only a means; anomic people 
rarely see anything as pleasant as an end in itself. The elevating of 
means, such as money, to ends, is never enough since these are always 
empty in the means which they really are. These then become means to 
further ends, an endless ladder. For example, education becomes a 
place to earn grades instead of an end in itself of pleasant interactions, 
creative fulfilment, and the contentment involved in learning the 
wisdom of the world. This is unfulfilling so the grades become a means 
to attain a job which again is not seen as an end in itself to meet 
creative self-needs, to enjoy the pleasure of helping others in productive 
work, but as a means of earning money to buy things to which one is 
again unattached and cannot enjoy as beautiful, useful objects, made 
by creative people. This is the picture of the directionless anomic, 
and of those who may be said to be alienated from things which they 
only accumulate and own, but without unique or idiosyncratic attach- 
ment or understanding or appreciation, or even deep-seated pleasure. 
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The job is unfulfilling so money becomes the goal and not productive 
work. This too is unfulfilling because money is only a means, so this 
becomes a means to another end, more money to buy more products 
and so on. As Aristotle said in his now commonly neglected wisdom 
of the past: “The life of money-making is a life of constraint; and wealth 
is obviously not the good of which we are in quest; for it is useful merely 
as a means to something else.’!1 Truly this rushing after means without 
end or ends is an endless ladder as Emile Durkheim indicated in the 
quotation presented earlier. With the eye on the future the present 
wastes away unlived. Little is enjoyed now. The future comes. With it 
culturally evaluated success may come but the anomia persists; in fact 
it becomes worse, because while pushing on toward the goal at least 
there was some drive as a cover-up and filler of the inner emptiness, 
if only superficially. And when the goal is reached, the drive melts. 
The emptiness of anomia remains overwhelming and pervasive. 

People look for success to bring the contentment they really want. 
Little do they realize that money and fame do not buy deep relations 
of gemeinschaft-type, often not even fulfilment either which they need 
to live as sane people. While they strive for success they temporarily 
delude themselves into thinking that their loneliness, lack of sense of 
belonging and such will be cured in the future when they become 
‘successful’ in school, in the corporation world, in Hollywood, in in- 
vestments or whatnot. But when the success comes they are miserably 
disappointed; they are no more content than they were before. People 
do not love and understand them more than before, they are not used 
the less and in fact are often used the more, they are not satisfied and 
fulfilled with what they have any more than before, and they are not 
content either despite the attainment of the success. Worse yet, the 
person looks back to the foul things he might have done, the empty 
years wasted, the people he hurt, all in the drive for his success. A 
terrible depression sets in and he turns towards suicide or other mani- 
festations of anomia, even in the days of his long-sought ‘glory’. 

The ‘successful’ but empty person does not have internal depth and 
cannot transfer his now satisfied success-drive to the beauty of life in 
general, to contemplation, to relationships with deep, satisfying people 
or to another re-creating task. This, in all his constant striving for 
sand-like means, he never learned; it is not part of his person, his life- 
view. Such a person now realizes that he must join the ‘rat-race’ again 
to avoid ‘cracking’ as is commonly said; there is no end to the search 
for ends confounded by opting for means. Indeed, to play on words, 
there is no end to it. An overwhelming discouragement sets in because 
the goals reached leave him empty; worse yet, he may realize that the 
goals reached are not his, are not deep or satisfying. The result is not 
joy but despair, and again tendencies towards manifestations of anomia 
such as suicide. 
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Even where the goal reached was a deep, socially-useful and self- 
satisfying and gratifying goal, success might well lead to anomia. This 
is because of anomie pervasive in society. People in such an anomic 
society have caught the ‘disease’ and everywhere they turn they see 
an endless greed, an endless running, more and more effort expended 
for more and more trappings of success in the forms of power, prestige, 
money and materialistic goods. Such people seeing a man himself reach 
even a deep goal cannot understand him and cannot bear to see him 
self-satisfied and gratified. They do not let him live to enjoy his suc- 
cess, but they egg him on. They push him, slander him, and press him 
to greater ‘heights’. Because they themselves have found no ultimate 
foothold, they cannot understand a man who has. Under the persistent 
pressures of those around him, his family, his critics, his colleagues, 
and others, he is pushed toward further, often empty goals as he realizes 
that people will not accept him as he is, successful and content to rest 
in fulfilling leisure or needing time to think of new directions to take 
in work or life. Hence, in order to maintain a sense of self that is de- 
pendent upon the sense of gemeinschaft with and good-will of others, 
he starts to run again, realizing finally that there is no end to it save 
death. He expected a sense of belonging when he finally reached his 
goal but others show him it is not enough: the wife presses for more 
money, his colleagues for more discoveries. If they have not reached 
their goals he must strive on too for they cannot stand to see a man 
fulfilled and satisfied when they are not. This is what Professor Merton 
refers to as this anomia of success which ‘appears as a response to the 
personal discovery that the attainment of a long sought-after goal is no 
stable stopping point’, because ‘associates and larger relevant publics 
hold each accomplishment to be only the prelude to new and further 
successes’.12 Thus the anomie of society can ‘infect’ even a successful 
man with deep goals which he has reached, now expecting to enjoy his 
success, needing months or years to build new goals upon that success, 
but pushed into running again too soon. The anomic goad him to the 
same behaviour as they themselves exhibit, for they cannot understand 
the man who wants little and is satisfied. This is only one example of how 
anomie can lead to anomia of the formerly ‘uninfected’. 

Worse yet, as much as people push a man to greater heights and do 
not let him rest in his success, they still envy him. Since in modern 
society people often rank themselves against others, the success of one 
man they know makes them feel lower; their sense of self is not based on 
inner strength, knowledge and abilities, but on external, quantifiable 
successes, such as in money terms and such. One man’s richness or 
other successes thus makes others feel inferior. They may play up to 
him in the hope that he will throw some bones to them, or that some of 
his prestige will rub off on them, but basically, with all their ‘friendli- 
ness’ to him they burn with envy and feelings of inferiority, as well as 
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degradation, because they prostitute themselves to be with him when 
they actually cannot stand and envy him. Thus the man who is suc- 
cessful may seem to gain in popularity, but he becomes more and more 
lonely; he senses the deceit, envy and hatred of his closest colleagues 
and others but cannot label these for certain, nor can he determine 
what it is that he has done to make people truly hostile to him, despite 
their external ‘friendliness’. People may push him onward only because 
they share in the limelight. And they may push him onward because 
of their deep hatred for him which makes them want him to be miser- 
able. They do not want him to rest, but they want him to suffer in his 
success. This he often does. 

In addition, many people have the constant need for running and 
climbing higher and higher toward success built into their own men- 
tality. The need for perpetual success in the form of more of anything 
and everything is taught as a valid goal by parents, schools and the 
mass media. These do not teach a person to be satisfied at some point 
with a sufficient amount of money, products, and such but to shine to 
the limits of his own individual uniqueness and creativity instead. 
Hence a person is under even internal strain to continue to compete 
and to succeed because he has internalized the message of the anomic 
society. There comes a point when this leads not to more ambition, but 
to despair at the endless ladder; hence anomia which cannot in an 
anomic society easily be thrown off by a transfer of drive to deeper 
satisfactions such as love, appreciation of beauty, or even thought over 
months and years which could lead to the next success but slowly, in 
time with his own expanding self and abilities. 

Success may also require the rapid learning of new ways of life to 
meet the demands of a new subculture into which success has thrown 
a person such as a higher class level, or living in the public eye. This 
too can disorient a person and can make for the anomia of success. 

Finally, success often gives a man more responsibility and more power 
to dispense favours. More ‘phonies’ then can latch on to him not for 
relationships with him as a person but to use him for their own ends. 
These untrustworthy people consistently disillusion him which pushes 
him into anomia and alienation. In an anomic society few can trust 
others; few know what to expect from them either. With increased re- 
sponsibility for his actions the success finds that he is left more and more 
isolated in essence, despite all the people around him. He takes final 
responsibility but cannot easily delegate authority to others for advice 
or help for fear that they might do a low quality job, or use him, or 
cheat him. He is alone at the top with heavy burdens but without trust 
in the others around him upon whom he is dependent. Success of this 
type becomes a misery, not a pleasure, and the successful man suffers. 

Emphasis on means which become empty ends, analysed in terms of 
the anomia of success, can also lead to the reverse, the anomia of failure. 
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The person who lives a gratifying life, related closely in gemeinschaft 
with a closely knit group of people can withstand a sudden reverse of 
his materialistic fortunes. Certainly he is sad at his financial losses, 
but since the money, prestige and power were for him truly, and with 
full knowledge, only secondary means relegated to secondary place, 
and not mistakenly sought after as ends in themselves, and since he 
holds deep satisfactions as final ends in other areas of life, he can still 
continue with a fulfilled, stable life, albeit under hard times. The per- 
son whose sense of value was in the dignity of his own self, and in a 
love for people more than for things, whose self stood with head high 
and not bolstered in its anomic emptiness with materialistic trappings, 
money, or power that became a false part of self, can withstand the 
shock of loss of these because he thereby does not lose his relatedness to 
self, to people, or to life. And if such a person is surrounded by friends 
and relatives who love him for what he is in essence rather than only 
for his wealth, power, prestige and former successes, then they will 
stand behind him even when he is a financial or other failure, because 
he still remains a personal success, since the success is rooted in his 
essence as a human being rather than in what he owns or buys or 
achieves. However, the anomic who has little behind him or in him 
in terms of gemeinschaft and meaning and purpose to his life, and who 
bolstered his anomic, empty self with quantifiable, materialistic sym- 
bols and trappings of success, loses all when he loses his job, or when his 
investments fail, or when he loses his money. He has nothing to fall 
back on and is prone to suicide. In the American economic depression 
where the rich society abruptly changed to a poor one, one business 
failure after the other jumped from the Wall Street Towers of Mammon; 
life became unbearable without the money, power, prestige, etc. 
William Barrett aptly analyses such feelings under the stress of loss, 
whether it be of money or a sweetheart or anything else: 


The unbearable loss is not really in itself unbearable; what we can- 
not bear is that in being stripped of an external object we stand 
denuded and see the intolerable abyss of the self yawn at our feet.18 


Tf the self is an empty self, if a person has no real friends to fall back 
on, if he now stands denuded of the external object to which he was 
clinging, he now stands not only nude but like a ghost without even 
an inner substance at which to hold and grasp. Since his death-alive, 
his living emptiness now becomes evident, he feels an intolerable 
despair and may in his anomia take the next step of killing all through 
suicide to end the horror of the living death. In success a person is also 
thrown back upon his empty self because he has reached the goal that 
provided at least an externally organizing principle to life; hence 
tendencies again to suicide and related manifestations of despair. The 
retirement doldrums can also be analysed this way. The man who for 
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years waited for retirement from work lives to see the day of his suc- 
cess, retirement, come; then he may be left with total emptiness. His 
success is really a failure and he declines to any of the manifestations of 
anomia. 

A person who has failed in an anomic society finds that his entire 
selfhood fails with the failure. He is crushed. Such a person, further- 
more, likely has brought friends and surrounded himself with those like 
him. Likely he evaluates people in terms of ‘What can he do for me?’ 
and ‘What can he buy?’ His ‘friends’ evaluate him in the same way. 
Without his money or other success his ‘friends’ desert him for bigger 
and brighter pastures. Martha the maid, whom he has been fond of 
calling a member of his family, packs up and quits when he can no 
longer pay her the usual pittance. Doormen, waiters, bellhops, easy 
women, business associates, all of whom have been buzzing around 
him as insects around a shining bulb at night, one by one desert him 
when the attraction of his fame and money run out, as they fly off to 
other still shining lights. His wife may change in her affections. His 
children may lose respect for him, for to them, as he taught them, he 
is less a man, less a father closely related in essence of gemeinschaft with 
them, but a moneybags with whom they have lost a true sense of attach- 
ment. As he has bought their love, so have they become used to evaluat- 
ing him as such. When his moneybags dry up, so does their superficial 
respect, 

One such case example: I was once invited to the home of one of my 
students for dinner. The man of the house, with obvious great pride, 
asked his teen-age son to play a piece on the piano for his guests, of 
which I was one. The son refused. Shortly thereafter his friends came 
to call for him for a night out on the town. When he asked for money, 
the father took a bill from his wallet, dangled it in front of his son, but 
pulled it out of reach as soon as he tried to take it. ‘Play a piece on the 
piano for our valued guests,’ ordered the father, and the son complied 
for the money, not for the sake of the gratification that his father and 
the guests might have received thereby from his skill at the piano, but 
he played without ‘heart’, evidenced by a rapid, lustreless performance, 
after which he grabbed at the bill. ‘But dad, that’s only a dollar,’ he 
exclaimed in amazement when he saw the denomination. ‘You can’t 
go anywhere or do anything on a dollar here. You know that.’ The 
father very calmly and coldly took another bill from his wallet, and 
coolly dangled it before his son. ‘Now play another piece for me and 
for your guests, and this time slower and better,’ and his son, with 
contempt in his eyes, did so. 

Such a man who loses his money thereby loses his little control over 
his son who evidently cares more for the money than for the man. 
Such a man who loses his money loses more than that; he loses his 
entire status as man of the house. He loses the ‘love’ of his children too. 
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In fact he loses control over his whole destiny which was arranged 
through and by money, and not through essence of self.14 

Such a failure finds his sense of loss intolerable; not only the loss of 
money, which is bad enough, but his whole essence, his life, is lost. 
This he perceives now in its true emptiness. Drink, and perhaps 
suicide, or the transfer to a new type of rationalization or bolstering 
for his anomic existence become his fate. 

Emile Durkheim noted that in economic disasters a type of declassi- 
fication occurs which abruptly throws certain people into a social state 
lower than their previous one. Under this constraint they must change 
their whole way of living by scaling down in every area of life. The 
advantages of social position and influence are suddenly lost and 
they must start a new social education. But they cannot easily adjust 
to a new style of life in which repression of desires is necessary. They 
are not adjusted to the new condition forced upon them and they thus 
remain in a state of intolerable agony and confusion; for this reason 
their suffering ‘detaches them from a reduced existence even before 
they have made a trial of it’.15 The same declassification can occur in 
the rapid move upward too; hence manifestations of anomia in both 
cases, moving upward as well as sliding downward. 

A sudden shift of fortunes upward or downward can lead even the 
formerly non-anomic into a brief period of anomia in which any of the 
characteristics of the “disease? may be manifested until such a point 
that the now anomic can ‘get his bearings’, ‘get hold of himself’, and 
‘find himself? as we say it in popular parlance. However, the anomic 
person who covered up and rationalized away his anomia through his 
fortunes has nothing to hold onto when he loses them; he is inclined 
toward a more severe anomia. In short, it is not a time of trouble that 
causes anomia, although this can be the case for a temporary period 
of adjustment until the afflicted can ‘come to himself’ again, as is 
commonly said by even the layman (really by thinking through the 
meaning of his existence, developing a new direction, realizing the 
need others have for him, etc.). Peoples who have suffered much, but 
who have gemeinschaft, a sense of belonging, a sense of purpose, religious 
or otherwise, show a remarkable absence of indicators of anomia and 
anomie. For example, poorer nations have a lower suicide rate than 
richer. A nation at war against a clearly defined, commonly despised 
enemy also shows a low incidence of anomia and anomie and a low 
incidence of suicide and other indicators of the ‘diseases’. A crisis (such 
as a natural disaster) that abruptly gives people a sense of gemeinschaft 
and of direction in the common tasks of survival also will lower all 
rates of anomia, precisely because anomia is a lack of sense of direction 
by definition. But times of trouble hitting the anomic who has rational- 
ized away his loss might knock away the rationalization too under the 
stress. The true nature of his empty, wasted life becomes clear. He has 
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nothing to fall back upon, especially if his ‘friends’ desert him. He is 
sick indeed and is quite prone to suicide and other extreme anomic 
symptoms. 

The person who has filled-in his void by money and loses that money 
is doubly anomic; first, in his confusion of means and ends; second, 
having even lost that, albeit anomic grasp on life. Where a person’s 
social state, as identified with social influence, social position, wealth 
and the like, determines also his personal state with self, with family, 
and with friends, then most certainly does the loss of social influence, 
as Durkheim explains, make a man more than sad, it throws him into 
the mental depression as severe personally as the economic depression 
is to the society that has put all eggs into one monetary basket, that 
leaves nothing for people to hold onto in a time of trouble. When that 
money and such are lost so is everything else. 

In addition, those who had little money or other external trappings 
of success to lose in the first place (e.g., the poverty-stricken) are rela- 
tively unaffected by economic or other dislocations and are less prone 
to anomia as a result. A depression leaves them in the same position 
as before; there is no need for adjustment. If their condition does not 
ever change upward for the better such people are not afflicted with 
the anomia of success caused by the rapid need to change a style of 
life with new norms which can throw such people’s lives into disarray. 
As Confucius so aptly stated, ‘He who makes his bed close to the ground 
does not have far to fall.’16 However, poor people whose desires for a 
better life are stimulated by the mass media or through other means 
find their deprivation once accepted as the normal state of affairs now 
to be intolerable. Their hold on life is also lost and they become anomic 
and eventually embittered (and alienated from) a social system that 
offers the advertised Good Life to others but not to them. They be- 
come disenchanted with their steady-state, and they demand more. 

This analysis of the anomia of failure can now add to the analysis 
of the anomia of success too. Durkheim tells us that: 


It is the same [as economic disaster] if the source of the crisis is an 
abrupt growth of power and wealth. Then, truly, as the conditions 
of life are changed, the standard according to which needs were 
regulated can no longer remain the same. . . .1? 


Rapid changes in either direction, success or failure, can throw a per- 
son or society into an anomic state with an increase in symptoms and 
effects of anomia and anomie, including a high suicide rate, as these 
temporarily or permanently lose the sense of direction. A person has 
trouble adjusting to his new place in life. Modern society is one which 
itself changes rapidly, giving people no chance to ‘gain hold of them- 
selves’, as is commonly said. It should now be understood why rich 
societies and peoples and those rapidly on the way up or down suffer 
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higher rates of anomie and anomia than poorer and relatively stable 
societies and people. 

Another similarity between the anomia of success and that of failure 
is worth reiterating here. The anomic who has propped himself with 
crutches of monetary success and the like is left with nothing when the 
failure comes and he suffers the anomia of failure. The anomic who has 
propped himself with crutches of hard work defined as ‘good’ socially, 
but not meeting his real self-needs, the anomic who temporarily for- 
gets while spending long hours at various tasks, might find himself 
confronted with success, the final attainment of his supposed life-goal. 
Yet, since he himself has nothing deep within him, he falls ill with the 
anomia of success. Actually, his success is really a failure of self. ‘To this 
may be added the pressures of success discussed earlier. Everything is 
mixed up in his mind. He is anomic. Thus anomia of success and of 
failure, opposites, still share characteristics in common. This is why 
they both evidence comparable manifestations, such as suicide. 


GONCLUSIONS 


One of the most unchanging factors in modern society and life is 
change. This confuses people, who in mind and nature seem, with all 
their rushing to and fro, more like feudal man in relatively slow change, 
than modern mass man, forced to accept and adjust to many rapid 
social, technological and personal changes, some of which conflict 
with older norms and personal styles and conceptions of life. This con- 
fusion may be seen as a ‘sickness’, and ‘infection’ deriving from a rapidly 
changing society. Such societal confusion is called anomie, which may 
be likened to a germ, a virus of the body politic. Vulnerable people, 
sometimes even the strong, succumb to the epidemic and fall into 
states of personal disarray, sometimes tending toward alcoholism, 
aggressive behaviour, crime or even suicide. Such people may be seen 
as ‘ill’ with what is called anomia. 

Failure in an affluent society, or failure when once successful can, 
under certain conditions, lead to anomia. However, success can also 
lead to anomia, especially if the success is only culturally defined rather 
than inherently a personal success of the deeper self too. Other factors, 
discussed, can also lead to the anomia of success. The two forms of 
anomia frequently discussed in the literature, the anomia of success and 
failure, in analysis, seem to share characteristics in common. Under 
certain conditions, such as going down the ladder of success on one’s 
two feet, with head high, what seems to be a failure really is also a 
success of the self in maintaining oneself, one’s uniqueness and in- 
tegrity. Under certain conditions, such as in climbing the ladder of 
success on one’s knees, such a success can be a failure of self. A success 
that is not deep leads to the drive for more; the endless ladder fatigues, 
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and the top finally is seen as the bottom, a bottomless pit of endless 
means and empty striving. Such a success is also a failure. 

Men who are propelled by spacecraft to the moon are going up 
from the earth. From the vantage point of the moon they are coming 
down. Friedrich Nietzsche, philosopher, states the belief that by going 
under one can go over and become the Ubermensch, the overman or the 
superman.18 What Nietzsche meant is that by failure, by suffering, 
one can become deeper, more creative in sublimation, less flabby and 
flaccid, and better in many ways. Opposites are contained in one 
another. The success of cities in attracting a larger population eventu- 
ally leads to failures of democracy, as Plato, Aristotle and others saw 
so long ago, and even of technology, as we notice in the technological 
crises (e.g, telephone inefficiencies, electrical power failures and 
shortages) and social crises (rising crime rates and such) in some 
American cities and elsewhere. Success yields failure and vice versa, 
one of the principles of ecological balance. 

In the same way the anomia of success and the anomia of failure, 
seeming opposites, share, like success and failure themselves, many 
elements in common. Both certain forms of success and failure can 
yield anomia, and, on closer inspection yield it for the same reasons. 
We should no longer evidence surprise that success can bring with it 
anomia and anomic effects. Perhaps people ought to be helped to 
understand that success can be failure, and that failure is not a disaster, 
because, it can, in the going under, lead to higher people, as Nietzsche 
so well and so beautifully explained. And, in addition, people might be 
taught that under certain conditions, for example, failing because one 
refused to climb the ladder of success on the knees, failure is a personal 
triumph or success. ; 

A subject such as anomia, which brings with it so many personal 
and societal miseries, is well worth the effort of further studies of many 


types. 
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The well-publicized antagonism to the. 1971 census has posed yet again 
the problem of obtaining reliable data on which to base important. 
policy decisions while at the same time bearing in mind the desirability 
of safeguarding individual privacy. The Registrar General is certainly 
not alone in facing this dilemma—in fact; he has -the questionable 
advantage of compulsion on his side, while other researchers have to use 
the gentle art of persuasion to elicit compliance. Indeed, for the success 
of any survey, the i importance of motivation to respond cannot be over- 
stated, and such motivation presents particular problems when the self- 
administered questionnaire, as opposed to the interview, is used as a 
research tool. In this paper, attention is drawn to one recent attempt to 
resolve some of the research problems to be faced in using the-postal 
questionnaire as a ‘means of obtaining data. 

A postal questionnaire was employed i in a large scale follow-up survey 
of university graduates of 1960, six years after they had taken their first 
degrees.1 Several factors indicated the appropriateness for this purpose 
of a postal survey, not the least of which were the size of the graduate 
sample—more than ten thousand men and women were involved—and 
its wide geographical dispersal both within the United Kingdom and 
overseas. Moreover, the group to be surveyed was very select in the 

-sense of being composed of uniformly highly educated people? who 
were expected to have little difficulty in understanding and answering 

. the various questionnaire items. Perhaps most important, the informa- 

_tion sought was of a relatively precisé factual nature and could be 
effectively collected without the need of any personal contact with the 
respondent via an interviewer. 
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CONTACT 

Nevertheless, from the beginning the survey, presented certain diffi- 

culties, in particular regarding the establishment of initial contact with 

the graduates. The sample was drawn with’the help of the Registrars 

and Appointments Secretaries of the co-operating institutions, who 
- provided the last known addresses of the men and women concerned: 
_ but these addresses were inevitably.out of date by the time six years had 
` elapsed, and the problem of actually getting into contact with graduates 
was exacerbated by the fact that, since graduation, many of the women. ` 
among them had married and acquired new surnames. The significance 
of these difficulties lay, of course, in the need to achieve a good response 
rate? by first of all ensuring that the graduates actually received our - 
correspondence. In practice, contact is a most important element in 
response, and this applies in both interview and questionnaire surveys. 
In either case, the most obvious drawback arising from poor response 


TABLE I Analysis of response: addresses ` = 














UN = ( = 
4,702) 3,582) 
Response after: g 7 er a i % . 
1 address tried ~ k -7 BBS 8g > 
2 addresses tried i > 10 “45 
© More than 2 tried >~, a “2 ~ 2 
ALL RESPONSE T i 100. 100 
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is that the respondents may be unrepresentative of the sample or popu- 
lation surveyed, rendering the final results of the investigation un- 
reliable and the investigation itself a waste of time and money. 
However, with careful preparation certain steps can be taken effec- ` 

tively to maximise contact with sample members, and several devices 
were used to this end in the present survey.‘ First of all, envelopes were 
printed with a request to forward if necessary. The analysis of response 
in Table 1 would indicate.that, since in the vast majority of cases a 
completed questionnaire was received after only one address had been 
tried, this was an especially successful tactic; and also that the original 
recipients of our correspondence, if they were not the graduates them- 
selves, had often been good enough to forward the envelopes to the 
appropriate addresses.5 This particular strategy would at the same time 
have had the effect of warning the recipient that the contents of the 
buff-coloured envelope were’ important, that this was not merely a 
circular, and that it should be read rather than destroyed. 
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Realizing that graduates tend to marry other graduates and that 
therefore some degree of intermarriage within the sample was likely, 
each sample member whose wife or husband also graduated in 1960 
and had not as yet received a questionnaire was asked to let us know his 
or her marriage partner’s name on graduation, and university. This was 
particularly useful in the case of graduate wives whose changes of name 
might well have reduced the chances of successful contact by the usual 
channels. 

Of major impact in the minimization of non-contact was the use of 
the ‘snowball technique’, which had been used with enormous success in 
an earlier follow-up survey of women in the teaching profession® in 
which problems very similar to those raised in our own survey had to be 


TABLE 2 Analysis of response: questionnaires 








Men Women 
W= (N= 
4,702) 3,582) 
Response after: % % 
1 questionnaire sent 76 74 
2 questionnaires sent 16 17 
3 questionnaires sent 7 7 
4 questionnaires sent i I 1 
5 questionnaires sent t = 
6 questionnaires sent o * 





ALL RESPONSE 100 100 





Mean number of questionnaires sent 1°34 1'37 





* Less than 1 per cent 


faced. In the present instance, a list of fellow graduates of 19607 was 
sent out with each questionnaire, and respondents were asked to note 
down the recent addresses of any people on the list with whom they 
were still in touch, and to return the list with the completed question- 
naire. In the vast majority of cases in which second and subsequent 
addresses were tried (see Tables 1 and 3), those addresses were obtained 
from the snowball lists. 

Several other attempts were made at a later stage to trace people with 
whom it appeared contact had as yet not been made: searches in 
telephone directories for addresses of those with unusual names, in 
professional directories in the case of graduates whose degrees were 
particularly vocationally oriented, and the jollowing-up of various 
clues and pieces of information taken from snowball lists. 
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TABLE 3 Analysis of non-response: addresses 














Men Women 

(N = (N = 

1310) 781) 
% % 
1 address tried 67 58 
2 addresses tried 25 34 
3 addresses tried 7 7 
4 addresses tried I I 
“5 addresses tried * * 
6 or more addresses tried = * 
ALL NON-RESPONSE 100 100 





* Less than 1 per cent 
CO-OPERATION 


Apart from non-contact, the other element in non-response is failure, 
for whatever reason, of the potential respondent to co-operate in the 
research once contacted. While it is true that in a university-educated 
group few if any people will have been unable to reply to most of the 
items in the questionnaire, the possibility remained that some would not 
in fact wish to do so. With regard to both these aspects of non-response, 
however, systematic study has yielded a considerable body of knowledge, 
so that the achievement of a high degree of co-operation from a sample 
can be seen to depend to a large extent upon factors within the control 
of the investigator.’ There are certain fairly standard procedures for 
encouraging people, once contacted, ‘to participate, and the tactics 
decided upon in this case owed much to the experience of other 
research teams.9 Nevertheless, the response rate finally achieved was the 
result of many months of our own very careful preparation of the 
questionnaire and accompanying documents with the recipient in 
mind. 

Although it was generally agreed that the survey should seek data 
on the career patterns of graduates during the six years or so between 
first graduation and the time of the investigation, there were some 
differences of view as to the amount and nature of any other information 
to be sought. From one point of view, of course, it was essential to 
include certain questions if—apart from the mere collection of statis- 
tical information—we were to achieve anything which could be des- 
cribed as sociologically significant. Here.was an ideal opportunity to 
examine the graduates’ situation in terms of more or less well-formulated 
theories regarding the nature of the British educational and occupational 
systems. But there was some hesitation lest the inclusion of.too many 
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questions or of questions on particular topics might have an adverse 
effect on response rates. 

This dilemma was in the event largely resolved through the judicious 
use of pilot studies and pretests, the effectiveness of which rests on the 
relationship to the eventual respondent group itself of the tested group. 
In this case, great care was taken to contact a group of people who would 
in many respects be similar to the 1960 graduate sample, graduates of 
Sheffield University in 1958, 1959 and 19601 being selected for the 
purpose. 

The pilot study involved 2 group of men who took their first degrees 
at Sheffield in 1960 and a similar group of women who graduated in 
1959, and it indicated that only a minority of graduates would decline 


TABLE 4 Analysis of non-response: questionnaires 














Men Women 
(N= (N= 
1,310) 781) 
l % % 
1 questionnaire sent 2I 19 
2 questionnaires sent II 10 
3 questionnaires sert 53 56 
4 questionnaires sert II Il 
5 questionnaires sert 3 3 
6 questionnaires sent I * 
7 questionnaires sert _ o 
ALL NON-RESPONSE 100 100 
Mean number of questionnaires sent 2°65 2°70 





* Less than 1 per cent 


to answer questions not immediately related to their education and 
careers. In particular, they willingly gave information about both their 
families of origin (including their parents’ education and occupations) 
and their present family circumstances. It appeared, too, that they 
experienced little difficulty in recalling all their changes of job since 
graduation, and it was decided on the basis of this evidence that the 
inclusion of questions on social background and on every job since 
graduation would not substantially jeopardize response rates. 

At the same time, however, the graduates involved in the pilot study 
seemed to have some difficulty in expressing, on a self-completed 
questionnaire, their opinions on certain issues, and found it hard to 

‘ answer hypothetical questions which sought their attitudes to university 
education. On this basis, and after further consultation with colleagues 
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working on a similar project, it was decided to restrict the use of such 
questions to the minimum and, where possible, attempt any investiga- 
tion of attitudes through using specifically behavioural questions. 

Much care and a great deal of time was spent on constructing the 
questions themselves, which were eventually pretested on another group 
of graduates, this time those men and women who had taken degrees at 
Sheffield respectively in 1959 and 1958. This enabled any ambiguities 
in instructions and questions to be detected, while the pilot survey 
suggested that graduates were not on the whole averse to completing a 
questionnaire which at that time covered fourteen sides of mimeographed 
paper. 

There has been considerable discussion as to the effect on response 
rates of length of questionnaire, the general feeling being that potential 
respondents are deterred if asked to answer too many questions. It 
seems, however, that length is only one of the variables involved, and 
that it may be of less significance than certain others. Scott,!! for 
instance, has suggested that it is essential in attempting to secure a high 
response rate to arouse the recipient’s interest in the enquiry, and 
Sletto points out that ‘when we have constructed questionnaires to 
be mailed, we have too frequently overlooked the importance of moti- 
vating the recipient, keeping his undivided attention, and sustaining 
his interest until the task is completed’.12 Our own investigation was 
about graduates, and the people actually taking part in it were graduates 
who were provided with an opportunity to write at some length about 
themselves and to give their views on issues which concerned them and 
people like them, knowing that their answers were of great interest to 
the research team. Moreover, certain measures were adopted in the 
construction of the questionnaire which were intended to awaken, 
promote and sustain sufficient interest to ensure its completion and 
return. 

In the first place, having settled the coverage and construction of the 
individual questions, they were ordered so as to minimize the emotional 
content of the first few pages, which were in fact confined to questions 
which would appear directly relevant to the stated purpose of the in- 
vestigation. Questions about graduates’ family building and their social 
backgrounds, which might have given offence to a minority, were re- 
stricted to the later sections of the questionnaire, in the belief that the 
decision to respond may be made in a proportion of cases upon inspec- 
tion of the first few pages. 

The lesser significance of questionnaire length as compared with 
interest is amply demonstrated in the case of the women graduates, who” 
were asked (in a pullout section which the men did not receive) to 
answer thirteen additional questions relating to their home and work 
roles and the nature of any incompatibility between them. This refer- 
ence to the difficulties women graduates experience in their careers 
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because of their family commitments doubtless aroused interest in 
many of them, with the result that in spite of their rather longer ques- 
tionnaire, the ultimate response rate for women was 81 per cent as 
compared with 77 per cent for men (see Table 5). 

Even with such a highly literate sample as this it was decided at the 
outset to present questions, where possible, in a highly structured, 
precoded form, so that respondents could in the main complete the 
questionnaire simply by putting circles around the appropriate answers. 
Where this was not possible, however, and open-ended questions had to 
be used, the difficulties experienced in replying were clearly minimal, 
and this factor is unlikely to have exerted any adverse effect on response 
rates. In any case, the opportunity to elaborate at some length on certain 


TABLE 5 Response rates 








Men Women Total 





Sample, V 6,118 45430 10,548 
Respondents, V 4,702 3,582 8,284, 
Percentage response 77 81 79 





topics may well have afforded compensation for any extra effort 
involved. 

Another important aspect of motivation to respond lies in the physical 
appearance of the questionnaire itself. For this reason, a graphic 
designer was commissioned who was able to create an aesthetically 
pleasing and compact questionnaire in the form of an 114-inch by 
54-inch booklet printed in two colours. By this means even two hitherto 
very unwieldy questions set out in tabular form were made to appear 
much less daunting, and clearer and easier both to read and to answer 
than they were in their original mimeographed state. We were unable 
to pretest this layout and design, but a small experiment was undertaken 
which indicated that the extra effort and expense involved here had 
been well worthwhile. 

The 1960 graduates, men from one university who as alternates were 
excluded from the main sample, were sent copies of the original dupli- 
cated questionnaire by the same post as an equal number of their 
counterparts were sent the printed one: the alternates were not of course 
aware that they were not taking part in the survey in the usual way. A 
record was kept of the replies received from the two groups for ten weeks 
after posting, by which time the men in the sample were substantially 
more likely to have returned completed questionnaires than were 
members of the control group (Table 6). Although there could obviously 
have been several factors associated with this differential response, the 
result nevertheless does suggest that the care taken with the design and 
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layout of the questionnaire had a beneficial effect on the rate of response. 

The success of a survey, notwithstanding a well-designed question- 
naire, depends to a large extent on the letter which is sent to every 
sample member to spell out the subject of the investigation, explain 
why an enquiry is necessary, and give details of the people or agencies 
responsible for setting it up. The letter should be short but unambig- 
uous, and aim to counter all the possible criticisms the reader may level 
against the project. Past experiments!3 have shown, on the positive 
side, that people respond readily to an appeal to their altruism, and 
the letter to the graduates incorporated this element, pointing out that 
little was known about university graduates and what happens to them 
some time after graduation. Moreover, special attention was drawn to 
the need for co-operation if reliable results were to be achieved, and 
assurance was given that replies would be useful irrespective of delay. 
Recipients were told that a government department was financing and 
sponsoring the research, but that it was an independent survey being 
directed by a professor in the University of Sheffield, and they were 


TABLE 6 Response to printed and duplicated questionnaires 








Sample Control 
(printed questionnaire) (duplicated questionnaire) 





53% 31% 





asked to fill in, if possible, any addresses on the enclosed ‘snowball’ 
list of their university contemporaries. 

Some ‘reward’ was offered to those who returned completed question- 
naires: we undertook to help them to contact any fellow graduates of 
1960 with whom they had lost touch, by providing addresses from our 
records. Graduates were also encouraged to comment in any way on the 
design or content of the questionnaire, and were promised that, if they 
were interested, we would let them know something of the results that 
finally emerged. Most important, they were of course assured that their 
replies would be used only in an anonymous statistical form in which 
‘no individual can be identified’. 

From the recipient’s point of view, it is preferable to address the 
covering letter to a named person (Dear Mr Smith) rather than to a 
member of a general category (Dear Graduate), but to do this in addi- 
tion to typing name and address on each envelope would have been 
considerably more expensive than the method eventually chosen. In 
order to cut costs at the same time as preserving the individual element, 
the graduate’s name and address was typed at the head of the covering 
letter itself so that it would be visible when enclosed in a ‘window’ 
envelope. The window envelopes used were especially designed so that 
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neither the questionnaire booklet nor the accompanying letter had to be 
folded for inclusion. 

At the time of posting, each envelope (franked to save time) also 
contained the appropriate snowball list, a letter signed by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the addressee’s university endorsing the project and en- 
couraging support, and a preaddressed stamped reply envelope for the 
completed questionnaire. Recent research has indicated that a stamped 
reply envelope is more effective in eliciting response than a franked one. 
According to Scott, this is because 


the stamp appears to the recipient as a piece of unspent money. As 
such, he may feel, it cannot be thrown away; the envelope cannot be 
used for a private purpose because it carries a printed heading 
indicating the sponsor; the stamp cannot be steamed off because that 
would be patently dishonest and in any case not worth the trouble; 
and it cannot easily be ignored because a fresh . . . stamp constantly 
catches the eye. Faced with this situation the recipient’s only com- 
fortable alternatives are to lose it or to return the questionnaire. 
With a franked label he has the third choice of ignoring it and the 
fourth of throwing it away, without any feeling that he is throwing 
away money.14 


By these various means a ‘package’ was built up in the hope that 
graduates who received it would, albeit with varying degrees of enthu- 
siasm, want to complete the questionnaire, fill in the snowball list 
where possible, and return both. 


MAILING AND RESPONSE 


In the realization that graduates would be receiving and completing 
questionnaires over several months, it was decided from the point of view 
of ensuring meaningful findings that in answering questions relating 
to their current situations, they should all be referred to one particular 
date: 1 October 1966 was chosen for this purpose, the day in fact on 
which the questionnaires were sent out. 

As a result of our conscious attempts to combat non-response, we 
received, in response to this first mailing, completed questionnaires 
from as many as 57 per cent of all the men and 61 per cent of all the 
women included in the sample. However satisfactory these may be as 
initial response rates, they are clearly not high enough to ensure con- 
fidence in the reliability of any findings based upon them, and as is 
usually the case in postal questionnaire surveys, a programme of remin- 
ders was required. In order to operate such a programme, it was essen- 
tial to identify graduates as they responded, for which purpose each 
member of the sample had been assigned an individual serial number, 
which was stamped unobtrusively at the end of his or her questionnaire. 
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Since reminder letters have been found to be the most potent means 
yet discovered of increasing returns,!5 up to four reminders were sent 
to each graduate in the attempt to reach those who had not returned 
their questionnaires and for whom no new addresses had come to light. 
The reminder letter referred to our original communication, pointed out 
that we did not seem to have had a reply, and stressed that it was cer- 
tainly not too late for co-operation to be of value, and that a reply at 
any stage would be most appreciated. Graduates were also reminded 
of who the sponsors were, and of the importance of a good response. 
Snowball lists were included, and the offers made in the initial covering 
letter were renewed: to furnish anyone interested with details of the 
survey’s findings, and to supply the addresses of any fellow graduates 
with whom the recipient had lost touch. With each reminder letter, 
graduates also received all the original enclosures, including the question- 
naire itself. This is recognized as the ideal procedure, but in view of the 
expense involved it is relatively rarely put into practice.16 As Table 2 
shows, 24 per cent of the men and 26 per cent of the women respondents 
did reply to a second or subsequent questionnaire, the intervals between 
successive waves of reminders depending, as in most investigations of 
this type,1? on the flow of returns. 

Parallel with the following-up of the original addresses, other 
addresses—obtained for the most part from returned snowball lists— 
were being tried (see Tables 1 and 3), and in fact 12 per cent of the 
men and 17 per cent of the women respondents returned their question- 
naires after two or more addresses had been tried. The differences between 
the sexes as to both the number of addresses tried (Table 1) and the 
mean number of questionnaires sent before response was secured 
(Table 2) reflects the fact already mentioned that married women were 
more difficult to trace: this difficulty was, however, more than offset by 
their greater propensity to respond once contacted. 

As regards non-response, contact could not of course have been made 
either with the members of the sample known to be dead at the time of 
the survey (28 men and 12 women) or with those for whom no address 
had ever been available (78 men and 55 women), and after allowing for 
these people there remained 2,091 non-respondents (1,310 men and 781 
women) who had been sent at least one questionnaire. A handful of this 
number wrote to the Unit declining to take part in the survey, but 
otherwise it was impossible to tell to what extent non-response was due to 
genuine non-contact as opposed to failure to complete and return a 
questionnaire, and it may or may not be true in this instance to say that 


as far as can be judged, failure to respond was, in the vast majority 
of the cases where it occurred, due to the questionnaire not having 
reached the person for whom it was intended, and not to any 
unwillingness on [his or] her part to co-operate in the survey.18 
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It is hardly surprising to find that more addresses had been tried in the 
case of non-respondents than in that of respondents (Table 3). In all, 
33 per cent of the men and 42 per cent of the women non-respondents 
had had questionnaires sent to them at two or more addresses. The 
largest single group had been sent three questionnaires (the number 
usually sent to a single address before giving up), and the average num- 
ber of questionnaires sent was approaching three (Table 4), as opposed 
to just over one in the case of respondents. 

With a sample of many thousands, the follow-up programme was 
time-consuming, and it was some fifteen months after the first question- 
naires had been sent out that it was finally decided, in view of the high 
rates of response by then achieved (see Table 5), to call a halt to data 
collection. This did not mean, however, that the next stages of the 
operation were held up for as long as this: on the contrary, the coding 
frame had been designed and the bulk of the coding completed within 
twelve months, and the coding of questionnaires which came in later 
was completed concurrently with the preparation of the computer 
programme to be used in the analysis. 

While an overall response rate of 79 per cent is highly satisfactory, 
it does not necessarily remove the possibility of some bias in the results,19 
but in this case it was possible to establish to a certain extent the direc- 
tion and degree of any bias by reference to some basic data on the non- 
respondents in the sample. At the beginning of the investigation, staffs 
of each of the co-operating institutions provided last known address 
and subject of degree for each of the sample members; and at a later 
stage they were asked to furnish details of the type and class of degree 
taken by non-respondents and non-contacts. Even a few basic details 
such as these can help to establish the representativeness of the survey’s 
findings, although they do not tell us the reasons for non-response. 
It was possible, therefore, to check whether the non-respondents and 
non-contacts differed from the respondents in terms of subject, type 
and class of degree,and university group, since any significant diff- 
erences would have introduced systematic bias into the survey’s 
findings. In fact, taking men and women together, distributions by 
university group and faculty were remarkably similar for the two groups, 
while there was a slight tendency for those with good degrees (first 
and upper seconds) to be over-represented among the respondents 


(Table 7) .20 
CONCLUSION 


A recent large scale postal survey of university graduates six years after 
their graduation achieved a remarkably high response rate and so 
overcame one of the major drawbacks of the postal questionnaire as a 
research tool. Although the sample was in many ways ideally suited to 
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this means of data collection, problems of contact were paramount 
because of the unreliable nature of many addresses and the additional 
complications of geographical mobility and, in the case of many women 
graduates, change of surname. It was essential, therefore, to devise means 
of maximizing contact and, once contact was made, persuading people 
to complete and return their questionnaires. In the hope that our 
experiences may be helpful to those who follow, we have reported some 
of the techniques used—some well known, others less so. 

Clearly, the basis of a good response rate can be built up with a 
suitable sample and with due care as to the design of the questionnaire 
itself; and we have demonstrated here how effective in terms of response 
was the use of a specially designed and printed questionnaire. In this 
favourable situation, a potentially good response can be further in- 
creased by a careful mailing and reminder programme, in the present 
case complemented by the extraction of new addresses by the ‘snowball 
list? technique. The response rate eventually achieved—79 per cent— 
is substantially higher than is normally obtained in postal questionnaire 
surveys and, most important in a government-sponsored project, it 
meant that analysis could proceed in the knowledge that reliance could 
confidently be placed on any of the findings which eventually emerged. 


Notes 


1. Further information about the 
survey and details of some of its findings 
can be found in Six Years After, Sheffield 
University: Department of Sociological 
Studies, 1970; and Graduates: the Sociology 
of an Elite, London: Methuen, 1972, both 
by the present authors. 

2. The sample comprised every woman 
and every other man who took a first 
degree at a British university in 1960. 
A list of the institutions taking part can 
be found in Six Years After, p. gt. 
Graduates in all faculties except those of 
Medicine, Dentistry and Veterinary 
Science, were included. : 

3. It seems that response to postal 
questionnaires tends in general to vary 
between 20 and 70 per cent. See W. J. 
Goode and P. K. Hatt, Methods in 
Social Research, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952, p. 173. 

4. These measures were also aimed at 
contacting British graduates who had 
moved abroad. The sample specifically 


excluded graduates originating from 
overseas who had subsequently returned 
to their home countries. 

5. In many cases, the address provided 
by a university was that of the graduate’s 
parents, 

6. R. K. Kelsall, Women and Teaching, 
London: H.M.S.O., 1963, p. 7. 

7. In general, the lists included people 
who had graduated from the same 
university and with the same degree 
title, although there were exceptions to 
this: for instance, Oxford, Cambridge 
and London snowball lists were divided 
into colleges. 

8. R. F. Sletto, ‘The Pretesting of 
Questionnaires’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 
5 (1940), 193-200. See page 195. 

9. One of us had previously directed 
several successful follow-up surveys, 
including one of three cohorts of women 
entrants to the teaching profession, and 
this experience was invaluable in the 
present survey. We are also indebted to 
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Mrs Christina Holbraad, who was 
involved in a similar survey at the 
L.S.E., for a great deal of practical 
assistance. 

10. The 50 per cent of men excluded 
as alternates from the sample proper. 

11. C. Scott, ‘Research on Mail 
Surveys, J. Roy. Stat. Soc. (A), 124, 1961, 
143-205. See page 178. 

12. R. F. Sletto, op. cit., p. 194. 

13. Christopher Scott, op. cit., ex- 
amined five Government postal surveys 
for their bearing on mail survey tech- 
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nique. He refers extensively to the work 
of other researchers, and his paper in- 
cludes a substantial bibliography. 

14. Ibid., p. 170. 

15. Ibid., p. 164. 

16. Ibid., pp. 164 and 166. 

17. Ibid., p. 166. 

18. R. K. Kelsall, of. cit, pp. 7-8. 

19. W. J. Goode and P. K., Hatt, of. 
cii, p. 180, 

20. Full analyses of response and non- 
response appear in Chapter 1 of Six 
Years After, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Paul Walton* 
McLellan’s Marxt 
Review article 


Sociologists, whatever field they may be working in, are usually faced at 
some period during their career with a decision as to how they will deal with 
the ghost of Karl Marx. As with any classical social thinker this problem is 
never easily resolved. What, however, makes Marx so difficult, is that the 
ghost appears in a variety of guises. No sooner had Marx been grasped, 
considered and rejected or accepted as a political economist, than the 
discovery and translation of the Paris Manuscripts of 1844 altered the whole 
grounds of debate. In this work Marx appears as a thoroughgoing humanist 
and it is from this point onwards that a whole Marx industry developed; for 
Marx in ‘settling’ accounts with his erstwhile philosophical conscience had 
bequeathed us a number of new problems. What was or is the relationship 
between the Young and Old Marx? Some writers insisted that the centre of 
gravity in Marx’s work must be located in his early writings, whilst others 
(especially more rigid communists) suggested that much of this early work 
should be considered a folly of his youth. 

Yet even as important an issue as the relationship between the early and 
later Marx seemed capable of being exhausted. For by the late sixties it was 
becoming apparent that there were only a finite number of interpretations 
possible and that therefore one could see an end to such a debate. Not that 
such an end would be a clear resolution of all the ‘problems’ raised 
by the Paris Manuscripts, but one felt justified in believing that most 
of the ‘problems’ themselves had been aired. This belief was mistaken; 
for like the Owl of Minerva new problems rose into view as the shades of 
dusk were falling on the old. Indeed David McLellan has pointed to a new 
spectre which will haunt those sociologists interested in forgetting Marx, 
namely the Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie.1 This is a 1,000-page 
draft written by the ‘mature’ Marx which McLellan claims served Marx as 
the basis both for his Critique of Political Economy (1859) and of Capital (1857). 
Moreover, and most importantly, as McLellan demonstrates (in his intro- 
duction to his selection), Marx refers to the Grundrisse as ‘the result of 
fifteen years of research, thus the best period of my life’.2 McLellan’s intention 
is thus to convince his readers that any interpretation of Marx which does 


* Paul Walton, B.A. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Bradford 

{t Karl Marx: Early Texts, translated and edited by David McLellan (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1971). £2.50 (Paper £1.25), 221 pp. 

Marx’s Grundrisse, translated and edited by David McLellan (Macmillan, 1971). 
£2.50, 156 pp. 

Marx before Marxism, by David McLellan (Macmillan, 1970). £3.25, 233 pp- 
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not take the Grundrisse seriously into account must by virtue of omission be 
radically mistaken. Yet this work has rarely been quoted and we are 
entitled to demand of McLellan that he produces good reasons for this. He 
does so in the following manner: 


... the first public mention of this thousand-page manuscript (apparently 
unknown to Engels) was made by David Rjazanow, the director of the 
Marx-Engels Institute in Moscow, who announced its discovery to the 
Socialist Academy in Moscow in 1923. The German translation of this 
communication is published in Archio fur die Geschichte des Sozialismus und 
der Arbeiterbewegung, volume II (1925). It was originally intended to 
publish the Grundrisse in the MEGA edition, begun in 1927, which contains 
the early writings. MEGA was, however, discontinued and the Grundrisse 
was eventually published in a separate edition in Moscow in 1939 with a 
supplementary volume in 1941. The time and place of its publication 
precluded any serious attention being paid to it. Only in 1953, when Dietz 
Verlag produced a single-volume edition, did the Grundrisse become avail- 
able in the west. There is still no English translation. It is, however, the 
centrepiece of Marx’s thought: any selection of Marx’s writings that does 
not quote fairly widely from the Grundrisse must be judged severely ina- 
dequate; and any discussion of the continuity of Marx’s thought that does 
not take account of the Grundrisse would be doomed from the start. In the 
understanding of Marx, history has indeed repeated itself and the evalua- 
tions that exegetes of Marx applied to the Manuscripts ... sound much 
~ more plausible when applied to the Grundrisse.8 


There can be little doubt that McLellan’s argument is not only exciting and 
new but correct. For McLellan’s careful scholarly presentation of internal 
and external evidence leave no questions in one’s mind that the Grundrisse is 
the most fundamental of all Marx’s writings. But such agreement with 
McLellan does not erase all criticism of his work, for what we are given by 
McLellan is not Marx’s Grundrisse but McLellan’s Grundrisse. There is no 
proper explanation presented by McLellan of why from one thousand pages 
we are shown a select one hundred and fifty two. Despite ail the difficulties of 
translating such a work, McLellan has done a marvellous job, but we are 
given so little from so much, that the reader is entitled to know why. McLellan 
can not be unaware of the importance of stressing the criteria by which he is 
selecting passages, yet he says little at all on this question except by implica- 
tion in the following extremely cryptic footnote: 


Marcuse is one of the few authors to have quoted extensively from the 
Grundrisse, whose importance was first emphasized in English by Martin 
Nicolaus, “The Unknown Marx’, New Left Review (1968). A full 
translation of the text will be published in the English edition of the 
works of Marx and Engels, but this will not be available for several 
years. There is a good English translation of the self-contained section on 
Precapitalist Economic Formations with an excellent introduction by 
E. J. Hobsbawm (London, 1964). The French translation of the whole 
work which has recently been published (Paris 1967-8) is untrue to the 
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original by wishing systematically to exclude or minimise the Hegelian 
cast of Marx’s work.4 


One is led to suspect that McLellan has not entered into detailed.discussion 
of his criteria, for the very reasons that make such a discussion explosive. 
Namely that he would have had to indicate in what substantive way the 
Grundrisse provides the basis not merely for the interpretation of Marx but 
what consequences such a re-interpretation has or would imply for modern 
social theory. It is noticeable here that two of the people mentioned, Marcuse 
and Nicolaus, have both stressed the relevance of Marx for an analysis of 
Industrial Societies in an unusually original fashion. Marcuse’s quotations 
from the Grundrisse are utilized by him to underpin his arguments regarding 
the role of automation and in stressing the disappearance of a revolutionary 
proletariat. Whilst Nicolaus (who is busy translating the whole of the Grun- 
drisse) has been concerned to show that Marx foresaw and accounied for a 
vast increase in unproductive workers and suggests that this is a scientific 
theory which explains the rise of a middle-class. Now whatever the merits 
or faults of these distinctive positions it would have been useful to have from 
McLellan some indication as to the justification of locating such arguments 
in Marx’s own work. Unfortunately we are given something else instead. 
The last chapter of Marx before Marxism and the introduction to the Grundrisse 
are taken up with the crucial but rather easy task of textually refuting the 
‘break in Marx’ thesis’, advanced by such people as Daniel Bell, Sidney 
Hook and Lewis Feuer on the one hand, and Erich Fromm and Robert 
Tucker on the other. McLellan finishes Marx before Marxism by suggesting 
that: 


The Grundrisse, then, are as Hegelian as the ‘Paris Manuscripts’ and their 
publication makes it impossible to maintain that only Marx’s early writings 
are of philosophical interest, and that in the later Marx specialist econo- 
mic interests have obscured the earlier humanist vision. The early writings 
contain all the subsequent themes of Marx’s thought and show them in the 
making. Marx’s work lends support to Aristotle’s saying that to understand 
a thing one must study its origins.® 


What one wishes to know, of course, is in what sense Marx is Hegelian if 
at all. Moreover in what sense, if any, can we talk of a pre-Marxist Marx? 
McLellan’s views on these questions are lucidly given in both Merx before 
Marxism and the introduction to Karl Marx: Early Texts. In the preface to 
his extremely useful selection from the early texts McLellan indicates the 
importance of the Manuscripts and other works dating from 1843 which 
criticize Hegel and which when coupled with an anthropology which is 
different, yet derived from Feuerbach’s, allow one to talk of Marxism emerg- 
ing in 1844. Marx before Marxism, is a fascinating book for it gives a chrono- 
logical-cum-biographical account of Marx’s development; whilst Karl Marx: 
Early Texts provides much of the material by which we can check such an 
account, For these reasons then they are both invaluable and should be read 
together. 

MclLellan’s presentation of Marx is cautious, erudite and clever, but he 
rarely commits himself completely. At times this virtue is a little exasperating 
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for one almost wishes he would be more decisive; for instance, we get the 
following in his introduction to the Early Texts: 


Although the Manuscripts are the first work in which Marx declares 
himself for communism, they do not represent the decisive turning point 
between the ‘young’ and the ‘mature’ Marx, supposing that such a turning 
point exists. If it does, it will be found more plausibly in The Holy Family 
published early in 1845. For it is there that Marx’s characteristic doctrine- 
historical materialism, first appears.” 


Yet my complaints can seem niggardly, for McLellan’s books provide much 
needed and brilliant correctives to much of the ill informed work which 
was accepted in the fifties and sixties. In fact the essence of McLellan’s view 
of Marx is given in his introduction to the Grundrisse where he argues that, 
‘Marx’s thought is best viewed as a continuing meditation on central themes 
broached in 1844’, the high point of which is the Grundrisse written in 1857-8. 
Why not regard Capital as the high point? For the simple reason that not 
only is it dramatically incomplete (e.g. the important section on classes is 
hardly started) but that as McLellan demonstrates, Capital is only the elab- 
oration of the first of the six sections outlined in the Grundrisse. 

These three books produced by David McLellan should be read by every 
sociologist interested in understanding Marx. If this proves difficult then at a 
minimum one should read his selections from the Grundrisse, for as he himself 
states, ‘In a sense none of Marx’s works is complete, but the completest of 
them is the Grundrisse’.8 Until such time as a full translation appears, McLel- 
lan’s selection must be read. 


Notes 


1. As McLellan notes, p. 2, footnote 
4, Marx’s Grundrisse (Macmillan, 1971), 
‘This title is not Marx’s but stems from 
the first editions of his manuscripts. It 
could be misleading in that the Critique 
of Political Economy was the subtitle of 
Capital, and as I show later, the Grundrisse 
ismuch morethana rough draft of Capital.’ 

2. Karl Marx quoted in D. McLellan, 
ibid., p. 12. 

3. D. McLellan, ibid., pp. 2-3. 

4. D. McLellan, ibid., footnote 1, p. 3. 

5. For more detailed discussion of the 


views of Marcuse and Nicolaus on these 
questions see my ‘From Surplus Value 
to Surplus Theories: Marx, Marcuse and 
MacIntyre’, in Social Research, vol. 37, 
no. 4 (Winter 1970), pp. 644-655. 

6. D. McLellan, Marx before Marxism 
(Macmillan, 1970), p. 220. 

7. D. McLellan, Karl Marx: Early 
Texts (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1971), 
Introd., p. xxix. 

8. D. McLellan, Marx’s Grundrisse 
op. cit., p. 15. 
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The Sociological Eye: Selected 
Papers 

Everett G. Hughes Chicago Aldine-Ather- 
ton 1971 584 pp. 2 $15.00 vols. (paper, 
$5°95 each) 


Everett Hughes, now in his seventies and 
presently professor of sociology at Boston 
College, Mass., has been in my view the 
most creative and perceptive of the 
second generation of what has come to 
be known retrospectively as the ‘Chicago 
school’ in American sociology. Whatever 
their marked differences in intellectual 
temper and in temperament, the first- 
generation founders—Albion Small, 
Robert E. Park, W. I. Thomas, Els- 
worth Faris, and others—all searched for 
ways in which to adapt broad, diffuse 
European theory to the new urban- 
industrial society experiencing severe 
social strain in the first two decades of 
this century. Turbulent Chicago made 
the sociological challenge manifest to 
them whenever they looked out the win- 
dows of their University. Theorists, 
research specialists, pragmatists, political 
Progressives by turn, they set the stamp 
on American sociology for many years. 
Park, of course, was the prototype; stu- 
dent of William James and of Simmel, 
with a doctorate from Heidelberg, but 
for long periods of time a working news- 
paperman and an activist in the Deep 
South as secretary to Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The task at Chicago was always 
to refine theories and concepts in the 
crucible of the urban community as 
vigorously and consistently as possible. In 
this sense what Hughes, the gifted 
student, says about his teacher and 
mentor applies to Hughes himself. ‘Park 


had no desire to form a system yet he was 
primarily a systematic sociologist.’ 
Hughes’ ‘systematic’ sociology, re- 
flected in these fifty-eight papers written 
between 1927 and 1969, is consequently 
not a matter of Grand Theory and brist- 
ling typologies but of a steadiness of 
vision and a capacity for a continuous 
reworking of important themes, such as 
the sociology of the professions or con- 
flict in race relations. And within the 
formal frame of subject matter the special 
reward for the reader is in the sharp 
insight and the apposite illustration. If 
on occasion this means falling into a kind 
of anecdotal sociology, the occasions are 
quite rare. Hughes’ sociology, essayistic, 
humanistic, liberal in the best sense, is in 
sum both a Parkian postscript and a 
gentler, less politicized version of C. 
Wright Mills’ ‘sociological imagination’. 
Everett Hughes is, beguilingly, a dis- 
cursive writer, and so, deliberately, in 
appreciation, is this review discursive. 
What of substantive themes, however, of 
the sociology itself? Howard Becker, 
whose own work extends Hughes in some 
ways and is thus third-generation Chicago 
school genre, has grouped the essays into 
three broad rubrics: Institutions, The 
Meeting of Races and Cultures, and 
Work, Self, and the Study of Society. 
Fair enough, but it is more useful simply 
to list the wide range of interests within 
this division of Hughes’ labour: Ameri- 
can higher education, the play of eth- 
nicity in industrial work, careers and the 
life cycle, French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canada, role structure in the 
nursing and medical professions, the 
impact of colour on status-role, sociolo- 
gists themselves as objects of professional 
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study, the virtues—and problems—of the 
Chicago style of research, American and 
other types of Catholic social structure, 
the person within the institutional office, 
the intricate roles and rituals of the 
academic subculture, how the racial 
frontiers function in what we now call 
the Third World. Throughout, Hughes 
makes effective use of the method of par- 
ticipant observer; it is in a ‘loose’ ap- 
proach to people at work and play that 
we free the ‘tight’ collection of data from 
too many constraints, yet without doing 
violence either to the spirit or the letter 
of the research project at hand. This 
may be familiar enough in Great Britain 
—think, for example, of Richard Hog- 
gart or Raymond Williams—but in the 
United States it is less frequent and 
therefore more to be prized. It is, to over- 
simplify, a sophisticated form of looking- 
reading-loooking again. Or: ‘One of my 
basic assumptions is that if one quite 
clearly sees something happen once, it 
is almost certain to have happened again. 
The burden of proof is one those who 
claim a thing once seen is an exception.’ 

Among the fifty-eight essays the least 
satisfactory are those dealing generally 
with the sociology of institutions; there, 
concept and insight, in the place of being 
knit together, homage a Park, rest rather 
awkwardly alongside each other. On the 
other hand, in the other essays, where 
there is a substantive anchor, at least a 
dozen will stand the test of time readily, 
for they not only quicken the interest in 
a particular subject but, just as impor- 
tant, contain an endless series of pointed 
suggestions for further research, obser- 
vations which say to the reader ‘pick up 
this research baton and run with it’, In 
these terms my own preference is for “The 
Cultural Aspects of Urban Research’ on 
the ‘little community’ problem analysed 
by Robert Redfield and others; ‘Institu- 
tional Office and the Person’ on the link 
between offices and career stages; 
‘Dilemmas and Contradictions of Status’, 
a little classic which makes use of ‘un- 
expected combinations’ (Negro phy- 
sician, woman engineer) to demonstrate 
role expectations within status cate- 
gories; ‘Social Change and Status Pro- 
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test? which develops further Park’s con- 
cept of the marginal man; ‘Studying the 
Nurse’s Work’ and ‘The Making of a 
Physician’ where Hughes’ talent for 
shading and nuance in the study of the 
professions is particularly evident; ‘The 
Knitting of Racial Groups in Industry’ 
with its integration of the themes of race 
and work; and ‘Of Sociology and the 
Interview’ and ‘Teaching as Field Work’ 
in which Hughes, like Park, plays so 
well the role of catalyst, suggesting by 
this or that shrewd observation how the 
able graduate student can ‘use’ his 
teacher’s work as point of departure for 
his own. Hughes’ material lends itself to 
creative exploitation. 

The essay on teaching as field work 
calls attention, as do many others, to 
Everett Hughes’ wise conception of what 
the university professor of sociology, or 
any discipline, ought to be: forceful but 
not dogmatic, insistent on the special 
value of one’s specialist knowledge but 
only in the interest of ‘making the teach- 
ing of sociology a continuing joint field 
project of student and teacher’. So many 
of us have profited from his written work 
-~and even more from the give-and-take 
of his small-group seminars—not because 
formal sociology is laid down but because 
sociological perspective is opened out 
To borrow Theodore Reik’s metaphor,’ 
about listening with the third ear, 
Hughes’ sociology shows us how to watch 
with the third eye. 

Richard Robbins 
University of Leicester 


Marienthal: the Sociography of an 
Unemployed Community 

Marie Jahoda, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Hans 
Zeisel Tavistock Publications 1972 xvi 
+ 128 pp. £2 


Given the present level of unemploy- 
ment, and the predicted worsening of the 
situation in Scotland, South Wales and 
Lancashire by the closure of upwards of 
thirty pits in the next three years, the 
publication of this monograph is depres- 
singly timely. For Marienthal is a study of 
the effects of unemployment on com- 
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munity structure and community life. 
As such it is a classic contribution to our 
understanding of the ‘culture of poverty’, 
while antedating the coining that phrase 
by about twenty years. 

In February 1930 the looms of the 
textile factory in Marienthal were finally 
stopped: three-quarters of the 478 families 
in the village thus became dependent on 
unemployment benefits for their existence. 
Subsequently, in the latter part of 1931 
a team of psychologists, concerned with 
the application of psychology to social 
and economic problems, began an inten- 
sive investigation into the consequences 
of long-term unemployment on the lives 
of the people of this Austrian village. 

The methodology adopted by these 
researchers was aimed at achieving a 
synthesis between “concrete observation’ 
and statistics. There can be little doubt 
that they were successful: a lengthy 
record was compiled for every one of the 
478 families living in Marienthal; school- 
children wrote essays; samples of the 
inhabitants kept daily records of their 
activities and the content of their meals; 
the accounts of the Cooperative store, the 
library and local shop were analysed. 
Each researcher participated in at least 
one community activity, while one lived 
in the village for about six weeks. 

The enervating and debilitating effects 
of unemployment appeared clear and 
unambiguous: ‘a diminution of expecta- 
tion and activity, a disrupted sense of 
time, and a steady decline into apathy 
through a variety of stages and attitudes’. 
At the time of the study only 23 per cent 
of the total number of families were not 
in this situation, but were maintaining 
their households, planning for the future 
and continuing to look for employment. 
Of the remainder, 70 per cent, Jahoda 
et al. classify as resigned: ‘no plans, no 
relation to the future, no hopes, extreme 
restriction of all needs beyond the bare 
necessities’. Nevertheless these people 
were still maintaining their households 
and looking after their children. But in 
the case of 7 per cent of the families the 
process was complete—they were broken: 
‘despair, depression, hopelessness, a feel- 
ing of the futility of all efforts... home 


and children are dirty and neglected . .. 
No plans are made, no hopes main- 
tained’, 

A central feature of the analysis in- 
volved an examination of the way in 
which the ceasing of economic activity 
led to drastic changes in the rhythm of 
community life. Time seemed to have 
lost any significance. Of a sample of one 
hundred men, eighty-eight were not 
wearing a watch. The attempt to fill out 
time-sheets failed because the concept of 
‘an hour’ had lost its meaning. With 
nothing to distinguish one day from 
another Sunday, as a day of rest became 
almost meaningless. Instead the seasons 
of the year came to assume greater im- 
portance. 

There cannot be many empirical 
studies of this nature that merit transla- 
tion and re-publication forty years after 
their initial appearance. Marienthal is 
an exception. 

Gavin Mackenzie 
Jesus College, Cambridge 


Contemporary Europe: Class, Status 
and Power 
Margaret Scotford Archer and Salvador 
Giner (eds.) Weidenfeld & Nicholson 
1971 £3°95 


This book was a good idea which has not 
worked out very successfully in practice. 
It attempts to give descriptive accounts 
of the stratification of most European 
societies, within a comparative frame- 
work. It consists of separate chapters on 
stratification in Portugal, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Ireland, France, England, Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Poland and Scan- 
dinavia, generally written by native 
sociologists, with an introduction by the 
editors on ‘Social Stratification in Europe’ 
and a final chapter by Bottomore on 
‘Class Structure in Western Europe’, 
Most of the chapters were originally 
given as lectures at Reading. If their 
authors were given a clear editorial brief 
on what to cover, they have not observed 
it, since there is considerable divergence 
in the issues they raise, the kinds of data 
they present, and the extent to which 
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they discuss general theoretical matters. 
There is a sense in which this could 
hardly be avoided, and indeed is posi- 
tively interesting and relevant in itself, 
since the countries concerned are so 
diverse that they necessarily raise some- 
what different problems and have vary- 
ing intellectual traditions to bring to 
them. But this aspect is not really ex- 
ploited, since the editors’ introduction 
does not refer at all to the rest of the 
book, but is a general discussion (in a 
rather congested and unreadable style) 
organized around such themes as the 
convergence thesis, social mobility, the 
transformation of the peasantry. Simi- 
larly, Bottomore’s chapter does not sum- 
marize or comment on anything that has 
gone before, but is a self-contained dis- 
cussion of general points about only some 
of the countries dealt with in the rest of 
the book; although very competent as 
such, it inevitably loses the advantages 
of the particularity of the detailed 
accounts of individual countries. These 
advantages are very real, and several 
chapters are fascinating for this reason 
to readers mainly familiar only with the 
standard books on the usual countries. 
But for the usual countries there is a 
reasonable body of empirical socio- 
logical research to draw on, and that is 
evidently not the case for some of those 
covered here, so the authors have to fall 
back on impressions, broad historical 
analysis or miscellaneous census-type 
data. However, where there is systematic 
data it is not always used; the chapter on 
France is almost entirely about changes 
in occupational structure, the one about 
Germany is very vague and general and 
gives no figures or specific data on Ger- 
many, the one on Italy has so few refer- 
ences to work on Italy that the editors 
have added their own bibliography. 
Theoretical approaches range from the 
Marxist/historical via the eclectic to the 
naively empiricist in the chapter on 
Scandinavia. (This last is a reprinted 
article from 1961.) The book also con- 
tains an appendix with a number of 
tables about the various countries, taken 
from such sources as the I.L.O. Year Book, 
and a chronological bibliography of 
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works on the stratification of European 
societies. The tables seem rather oddly- 
chosen—including, for instance, the per- 
centage increases in the annual enrol- 
ment of women students—and it is not 
at all clear why the bibliography should 
be arranged chronologically rather than 
by country or by topic. 

Thus this is a distinctly odd book 
if taken as a whole. Its format is not 
standardized enough as between chap- 
ters, nor thorough enough in its presen- 
tation of data, for it to be either a satis- 
factory work of reference or more than a 
starting point for comparative study. But 
it has many interesting ideas, contains a 
lot of material that is not easily available 
elsewhere, and provides an impressively 
cosmopolitan range of references—which 
few of its readers are likely to have the 
linguistic ability to utilize to the full. Many 
sociologists are therefore likely to find it 
useful, even if it does not fulfil the promise 
of its dustjacket. 

Jennifer Platt 
University of Sussex 


A Primer on Social Dynamics: His- 
tory as Dialectics and Development 
Kenneth E. Boulding New York The Free 
Press 1970 ix + 153 pp. £1:25 


This is a dual-purpose book. As its title 
suggests, it is meant to stimulate students 
to think about patterns of social change, 
and especially about the relative import- 
ance of evolution and revolution. As 
such it is interesting and readable, and 
presents to a wider audience some of the 
ideas introduced by Professor Boulding 
in Conflict and Defense, Beyond Economics 
and elsewhere. But, as Boulding admits, 
it is also ‘quite frankly polemical’: it was 
written in response to the challenge offered 
to his own evolutionist faith by Marxist 
students, especially in Japan, a case 
study of whose developments appears in 
an appendix. So exposition soon becomes 
entangled in a battle between ‘develop- 
mental’ (good) and ‘dialectical’ (bad) 
philosophies of history. 

It is not surprising that ‘dialectic’ 
changes its meaning in the course of the 
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discussion. Originally defined as a kind 
of cyclical alternation of dominance be- 
tween two conflicting variables, it soon 
comes to mean little more than conflict 
and sudden change, and eventually 
something like ‘wars and revolutions that 
the author considers unjustified’. And 
having cast dialectic as the villain, 
Boulding has to make some unconvinc- 
ing moves to rescue from its domain 
various social processes that he approves 
of, such as the progress of knowledge, 
commodity exchange, or social integra- 
tion with its accompanying closure 
against outsiders. The transformation of 
quantity into quality is simply appropri- 
ated without discussion as something 
developmental rather than dialectical, 
and in general it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that somewhat arbitrary 
divisions are made. 

Clearly this dialectic, which Boulding 
attributes to Marxism, is not Marx’s. 
Moreover, in a chapter devoted more 
specifically to refuting Marx, elementary 
errors appear. Thus Marx did not define 
commodities only or primarily in terms 
of ‘wantedness and scarcity’; he did not 
deny the role of consciousness in produc- 
tion, nor underrate it on account of 
philosophical materialism; surplus-value 
is not ‘the excess of total production over 
subsistence’; history was not, for Marx, 
a struggle over surplus-value, but over 
the surplus product; capital is not ‘em- 
bodied labour’ nor labour ‘disembodied 
commodities’; Marx never envisaged 
production as occurring without ade- 
quate motivation, and far from neglecting 
the function of organization in produc- 
tion, he saw it as the basis of the social 
power of capital. This is therefore a mis- 
leading account of Marx’s views, from 
an eminent economist whom students 
might reasonably regard as an authority 
on matters of fact. Such misreporting is 
doubly serious when accompanied by 
dismissive criticism and persuasive argu- 
ments designed to help less instructed 
readers make up their minds on matters 
of value. 

So with due respect for Professor 
Boulding’s known views on the relation 
of social science and ethics, I cannot help 


wondering whether this attempt to com- 
bine a simplified textbook on social 
dynamics with an ideological polemic 
was altogether a wise or justifiable one. 
John Torrance 

Hertford College, Oxford 


Field Theory: a study of its Applica- 
tion in the Social Sciences 

Harald Mey Routledge and Kegan Paul 
1972 326 pp. £5°50 


Mey attempts to demonstrate how 
sociologists might profitably develop the 
scientific aims of the discipline in terms 
of ‘Field-Theory’. To this end he provides 
an extended discussion of the various 
ways in which such theory has been em- 
ployed in the elucidation of social 
phenomena, Kurt Lewin writing in the 
1930s to more recent sociologists such as 
Coleman, Simon and Homans. What 
then is ‘Field Theory’? Mey suggests a 
provisional characterization in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘a totality of coexisting 
facts which are conceived of as mutually 
interdependent is called a field’ (p. xii). 
More specifically, a field is to be thought 
of as akin to the notion of a force-field 
in physics (a magnetic field or an elec- 
trical field for instance) where it is not 
bodies or particles as such that are under 
investigation but the composition of 
physical space. Thus any area of social 
life may be read as a totality of mutually 
interacting forces which constitute a field 
that determines the character of the 
activities of particulars within it. Mey 
claims that reaching social life in these 
terms provides for both a display of its 
processual character and the possibility 
of some mathematical formulatian of its 
internal dynamics. 

But Mey fails to demonstrate that 
‘Field Theory’ is a theory at all. He does 
not show that ‘field’ constitutes a set of 
auspices to which the sociologist is orien- 
tated in the production of a display of 
concrete particulars, i.e. how ‘field’ is a 
rule for assembling a decisive character- 
ization of social space. Rather he uses 
‘field’ as a generic gloss on any version of 
social space which assembles it in terms 
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of the dynamic interdependence of social 
forces. In fact it is quite clear that the 
various sociologists he quotes are orien- 
tated to quite different auspices from one 
another (i.e. interests, power, polariza- 
tion-processes, etc.) even if the ways in 
which they assemble social space displays 
a common interest in process. What Mey 
does is to produce the superficial appear- 
ance of a unified theoretical stance by 
translating all of these assemblies into 
‘field-diagrams’ but as long as ‘field’ is a 
gloss on the notion of the dynamic inter- 
dependence of social forces of whatever 
kind and not a specific set of auspices for 
assembling social space then ‘Field 
Theory’ will remain essentially super- 
ficial. Diagrams are not a substitute for 
analysis. Moreover, no amount of mathe- 
matical ‘dressing-up’ is going to dis- 
guise the thinness of the argument. 
David Walsh 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Causal Models in the Social Sciences 
H. M. Blalock (ed) Macmillan 1972 
515 pp. £650 

Model Building in Sociology 

Peter Abell Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
1971 252 pp. £3°70 


The enormous increase in the last decade 
in the number of articles using causal 
modelling procedures may tempt a 
sociologist of science to do a citations 
analysis on them; such a study would 
undoubtedly show that there is a hard 
core of articles which are constantly and 
repeatedly referred to. Many of them 
appear in the first book. 

Blalock has contributed prolifically to 
this field; on my estimate he has pro- 
duced at least 21 major articles on causal 
modelling. in the last eight years. This 
source-book modestly includes very few 
of them, and this is a pity, for it detracts 
from its otherwise excellent and repre- 
sentative coverage. 

The book is not simply a reader; 19 of 
the 27 articles have appeared before, but 
eight are written for the volume. The 
contributions are gathered under five 
headings: Simple Recursive Models (includ- 
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ing the basic Simon~Blalock papers), 
Path Analysis (including Sewall Wright 
and Duncan’s most fundamental articles), 
Simultaneous Equation Techniques (centring 
on non-recursive models, and drawing 
heavily upon the econometric litera- 
ture, including the oft-cited Koopman’s 
article on identification), The Causal 
Approach to Measurement Error (containing 
five previously unpublished articles) and 
Other Complications (covering ordinal 
variables, multicollinearity, interaction 
and aggregation). 

Having done my duty by giving a des- 
criptive overview, I want to pull out what 
is probably an idiosyncratic collection of 
contributions which interested me, and 
irritate the editor by mentioning what 
else I think should have been included. 
It is not surprising that most of the new 
contributions come under the heading of 
‘unmeasured variables’, for this is 
obviously the direction in which current 
research is moving. Indeed, it is much 
more faithful to sociological practice to 
have several indicators acting as surro- 
gates for latent variables or constructs 
than single overt measures. Yet rela- 
tively few writers have taken advantage 
of the fact that many psychometric con- 
cepts and models have also been devel- 
oped explicitly for this situation; several 
of the contributions here draw upon this 
work, including that by Werts, Linn and 
Joreskog (which contains an all too brief 
reference to Joreskég’s inmovative 
analysis of covariance models). After 
the muddled and dangerous prag- 
matism of Labovitz’s articles on the 
characteristics and use of ordinal va- 
riables it is refreshing to come across 
Wilson’s concise and astringent ‘Critique 
of Ordinal Variables’. It should not be 
missed. 

Now to omissions. Blalock has stu- 
diously avoided the inclusion of older 
material unless its contribution was 
fundamental. But I did miss Tukey’s 
‘Causation, Regression and Path Analy- 
sis’, and I would have included some 
contributions on path analyses of recipro- 
cal interaction and change. I was especi- 
ally struck by the absence of any of 
Arthur Goldberger’s contributions to 
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this area, and his very useful paper 
‘Econometrics and Psychometrics: A 
survey of Communalities’ (Psychometrika, 
vol. 36, 1971). 

One may be suspicious of the current 
hegemony of causal modelling in sociol- 
ogy, and even believe that it represents 
a mistaken direction. But it now repre- 
sents one of the best developed and 
established traditions of social research. 
Even the profoundest critics will be 
grateful for this extensive and carefully 
selected source-book; those involved in 
teaching or using these procedures can- 
not afford to be without a copy. 

Abell’s book starts with a rather dif- 
ferent aim: 


My belief is that sociology should be 
concerned to fabricate a ‘rational’ 
social existence—societies in which 
people understand the influences 
under which they labour and the con- 
sequences of what they do...a de- 
tailed analysis of causal sequences... 
appears to me to be the best way of 
proceeding in that direction. (Preface) 


This is an unusual aim for a book with 
this title, and it may be that current 
hostility to mathematical approaches to 
sociology force authors to declare their 
values in order to justify their approach 
(as Blalock also does in his Introduction to 
Social Research). Yet such declarations 
never really appear again in any explicit 
way, and one cannot help wondering 
whether this is a consequence of the fact 
that the causal paradigm is chosen as a 
framework for analysis. What does 
emerge instead as the main character- 
istic of Abell’s test is the combination of 
logical and philosophical concerns with 
technical elaboration, and, given the 
philosophical philistinism of much con- 
temporary mathematical sociology, this 
is a noteworthy attribute. But it would 
be unfair to treat this book as a philo- 
sophical treatise, for it does not claim 
to be. 

If the term ‘model’ is restricted to a 
set of interrelated propositions, consist- 
ing of causally related variables, then 
Abell provides a good and specific cover- 
age of the area. Nor is this a restricted 


area—his focus is wider than recursive 
modelling procedures, the variables are 
explicitly intended to cover structural 
properties and the paradigm for explana- 
tion covers more than the hypothetico- 
deductive scheme. It therefore gives an 
excellent overview to those willing to 
invest some time in becoming acquainted 
with the notation and the rather con- 
densed and elliptical style of the book. 

Abell makes a serious attempt to tie 
model-building into sociological con- 
cerns, and he draws upon quite a wide 
range of illustrative examples from cur- 
rent sociology. 

But there are important shortcomings. 
First, the short examples chosen are 
almost all illustrative, and are marginal 
to the main purpose of the book. Com- 
parison with, say, J. A. Sonquist’s Multi- 
variate Model Building (Ann Arbor, 1970) 
makes this point very clear. Abell is 
basically concerned with the formal 
structure of model-building, and as a 
result there is almost no consideration of 
the contingencies and compromises that 
make up the everyday task of model- 
building. Even one extended example of 
the direct application of these procedures 
to a substantial sociological problem 
would have immeasurably improved the 
book and provided motivation for the 
interested (but not necessarily numerate) 
sociological reader. Without this, the 
book has an air of aridity, which is not 
deserved; it is still a good and useful 
methodological text. 

A final point. There are some curious 
misprints which increase in frequency 
towards the end of the book. Almost all 
of them are obvious, but a few are not. 
If I were new to the field it would worry 
me to be told (p. 209) ‘remember if 
big = o then rig = 3’. 

A. P. M. Coxon 
University of Edinburgh 


Explanation in the Bebavioural 
Sciences: Confrontations 

Robert Borger and Frank Cioffi (eds.) Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press 
1970 520 pp. £500 


Borger and Cioffi have collected together 
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twelve essays on various aspects of ex- 
planation in the behavioural sciences, 
have organized twelve critics to comment 
on the essays, and have provided the 
original authors -with an opportunity to 
reply. The contributions range from 
N. 5. Sutherland and J. H. Grundy 
arguing over the question ‘Is the Brain 
a Physical System?’; through a useful 
debate on ‘Conditioning and Behaviour’ 
in which D. W. Hamlyn is gracious 
enough to admit that his critic, A. J. 
Watson, has actually found a real error 
in his essay; to Farrell and Cioffi being 
a little bad-tempered with one another 
over ‘Freud and the Idea of a Pseudo- 
Science’. Generally, it can be said that 
the main authors represented in this 
book more or less assert that their critics 
have misunderstood them (maliciously, 
as Eysenck unconvincingly accuses Ban- 
nister, or by accident for the rest). I sup- 
pose that one man’s ‘cut and thrust of 
academic debate’ is another man’s ‘arid 
philosophical cross-chat? and a dere- 
liction of editorial responsibility. I must 
confess that the book strikes me as an 
example of the latter sins more often than 
the former. 

Four papers will, I think, be of direct 
relevance to the sociologist. Charles 
Taylor takes the opportunity in “The 
Explanation of Purposive Behaviour’ to 
complement the arguments of his impor- 
tant book The Explanation of Behaviour 
(1964). I. C. Jarvie in ‘Understanding 
and Explanation in Sociology’ succeeds 
in driving a few more well-chosen nails 
into the coffin of Winchian un-sociology, 
weakly defended by Winch himself. The 
question we must all be asking ourselves, 
however, is why Jarvie has chosen to 
disinter what has been buried for the 
last few years. 

J. O. Wisdom, in a rather artificial 
defence and elaboration of Popper’s 
thesis of methodological individualism, 
gives the game away by his too-honest 
quoting of Popper’s own words (p. 273, 
note 1). Wisdom’s position itself opens 
the door wide to the totalities of scientific 
sociology and represents yet another 
welcome erosion of the methodological 
and substantive influence that Popperian 
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philosophy has wielded over sociology, 
in this country at least. 

The most clearly sociological debate 
in the book is between the two American 
social theorists George Homans and 
Peter Blau. For many years Homans has 
been arguing (in the words of the title 
to his paper) ‘The Relevance of Psy- 
chology to the Explanation of Social 
Phenomena’. Homans begins by defin- 
ing social phenomena in a distinctly psy- 
chological fashion (p. 313) and never 
looks back from there. There’ are two 
notable points in his approach—(1) his 
commendable insistence on the need for 
deductive theory in sociology; (2) the 
naive, circular, and appallingly vacuous 
nature of the substantive propositions he 
settles for (see pp. 322, 326). Blau wel- 
comes the first and incisively criticizes 
the second (e.g. p. 337, on differences 
between U.S. and Russian values). 
Nevertheless, though Blau’s arguments 
suffice to deal with Homans, they are 
both locked into a conventional phil- 
osophy of science which pays too little 
attention to how theoretical concepts are 
formed and too much attention to how 
they can be tested. Popper has four lines 
in the index, Kuhn is not mentioned 
once; neither Bachelard nor the current 
French work in the theory of science is 
as much as hinted at; Marxism appar- 
ently has nothing of interest for the 
subject; and even Durkheim and Weber 
appear en passant. 

This, then, is a book for philosophers 
and psychologists. Sociologists will find 
almost nothing new in it, and what they 
do find in it seriously neglects many 
pressing issues in sociology. But perhaps 
these do not merit inclusion in a work 
devoted to the behavioural sciences and this 
might cause us not dismay, rather relief. 

Leslie Sklair 
London School of Economics 


Readings in the Theory of Educa- 
tional Systems 

Earl Hopper (ed.) Hutchinson University 
Library 1971 336 pp. £2°75 (41°50 
paperback) 


This volume is a collection of papers 
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intended as a contribution to a theory of 
educational systems. Nowhere in the 
book is there any systematic attempt to 
relate the contributions, thereby to 
demonstrate the elements of an emergent 
theory. Hopper’s failure to provide an 
introduction is to be regretted—~its ab- 
sence is hardly compensated for either 
by Cohen’s short foreword or by Halsey’s 
commentary “Theoretical Advance and 
Empirical Challenge’. The practice of 
inserting footnotes like ‘See Readings 5, 
6 and 7 ‘in the present volume. E.H. is 
hardly illuminating. It would have been 
useful to have converted author’s 
original references, so that, for example, 
on reading Smith on Davies on Hopper 
on Turner, one could refer directly to 
companion papers in the volume rather 
than to original sources. 

Many of the papers have appeared 
elsewhere (providing a further demon- 
stration of the Matthew effect) and in 
particular Turner’s paper on sponsored 
and contest mobility is published yet 
again, qualifying for the title of the most 
over-exposed paper at least in the sociol- 
ogy of education if not sociology. Turner’s 
analysis is extended by Hopper who is in 
turn attacked by Davies and defended 
by Smith. The most generous comment 
on the saga must be that it raises inter- 
esting issues, but that lacking empirical 
validation it can only rest at the level of 
plausible (or otherwise) assertion. Simply 
to assert that what is presented is an 
heuristic device and is a step towards 
focussed research is unacceptable to those 
who believe that the generation of theory 
should go hand in hand with rigorous 
empirical investigation. 

Bernstein’s paper ‘On the classification 
and Framing of Educational Knowledge’ 
is included and has excited much de- 
served attention. It is a clear demonstra- 
tion that a theory of educational systems 
can be firmly rooted in an analysis of 
curriculum, pedagogy and evaluation. 
In that his penetrating analysis is cap- 
able, at least theoretically, of focus at 
micro and macro levels focusses on know- 
ledge it would appear to partly meet 
Davies’ objections to the Turner~Hopper 
formulation. Yet Bernstein’s question 


‘How are forms of experience, identity 
and relation evoked, maintained and 
changed by the formal transmission of 
educational knowledge and sensitivities?” 
remains unanswered. We lack knowledge 
of the ways in which those engaged in 
what some define as educational activity 
actually perceive what they are supposed 
to transmit or receive in those contexts. 
The systems approach in the sociology 
of education constantly assumes what 
ought to be problematic: what education 
means in terms of the subjective experi- 
ence of teachers and pupils. This is a 
matter for empirical investigation and 
any further theoretical elaboration and 
debate renders it no less problematic. 
The implicit assumption of most of the 
contributors to this volume is that there 
is no problem or that it need not be 
addressed at this stage. 

Comparisons with the contents of 
M. F. D. Young (ed.) Knowledge and Con- 
irol (Collier-Macmillan, 1971) are in- 
evitable if only on the point that Bern- 
stein, Bordieu and Davies appear in the 
same guise under a very different um- 
brella. To Halsey’s call for empirical 
validation must be added the theoretical 
and empirical challenges of Young’s 
book to the usual formulation of the 
sociology of education upon which 
Hopper’s book rests. 

David Gorbutt 
North East London Polytechnic 


A Sociological Yearbook of Religion 
in Britain, 4 

Michael Hill (ed.) London S.C.M. 
Press 1971 184 pp. £1°75 (paperback) 


This fourth Yearbook pursues the lines of 
the three previous editions. An earlier 
criticism, however, concerning the nature 
of the publication still applies. The term 
Yearbook is clearly a misnomer since the 
production is more in the nature of a 
journal which appears annually and 
includes in its contents a wide spectrum 
of material, both descriptive and analy- 
tical, within the province of the sociology 
of religion, It would be churlish, never- 
theless, to carp at the title of a work 
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which contains both valuable research 
and comment. What is needed, in fact, 
is a more frequent publication of this 
type of material rather than an ‘annual’ 
which certainly whets the appetite for 
more, but which inevitably fails to do 
justice to the topics raised because there 
is little opportunity for any continuing 
dialogue. In this respect, for example, 
there appears to be little overt connection 
between Robert Buckle’s contribution on 
‘Mormons in Britain’ and John Gay’s 
admittedly very seminal piece of work on 
the social geography of Mormons in 
England in the first edition of the Year- 
book. A mere mention of Gay’s work 
would have elicited the feeling that 
articles in the Yearbook were not just ad 
foe contributions without any reference 
to continuing areas of concern. 

John Wilson’s article, “The Sociology 
of Schism’, is an application of the 
theory of collective behaviour of Neil 
Smelser to three examples of Schism, 
which have been selected mainly on the 
ground of available sociological data— 
namely, the fission of the Brethren 
Movement into Exclusive and Open 
churches in 1848, the Hicksite separation 
of the Quakers in 1827, and the secession 
of the Protestant Methodist Church from 
Methodism in 1828. The sociolegy of 
schism is in itself a very important topic 
within the realm of the sociology of 
religion, and one hopes that many more 
exercises of a similar nature in the con- 
sideration of the determinants of schism 
will be undertaken. 


The contribution of Dr. Kokosalakis- 


is concerned with aspects of conflict 
between the structure of authority and 
the beliefs of the laity in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as exemplified in 
Liverpool. Kokosalakis points out that, 
in Britain, the post-war sociology of 
religion has paid a negligible amount of 
attention to the study of doctrine and to 
the problems of religious ideology as a 
whole. He concludes that in contem- 
porary western society, where ideological 
conditions have ceased to exist, the R.C. 
Church type of authority is in conflict 
with the personal beliefs of the laity; and 
in certain areas, especially where autho- 
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rity affects the personal lives of the 
adherents, the conflict is acute. The peak 
of the crisis, Kokosalakis predicts, is yet 
to come; and as our culture and society 
attain an increasingly universalistic 
character, and individuals reach a 
greater awareness of their individuality 
and freedom of conscience, the tradi- 
tional structures will appear more and 
more unrelated to the lives and direct 
social experiences of R.C. laity. 

Kevin Clements uses the situation of 
the churches of New Zealand during the 
time of the Depression (1929-35) to 
discuss the function of religion. Does it 
represent a dependent, independent or 
interdependent variable? Clements con- 
cludes that in the particular example he 
has selected the religious institutions 
operated as an independent variable in 
a process of social change. His article 
provides both an acute and interesting 
model for the study of the relationship 
of religious ideology to action. 

The remaining articles are concerned 
with such varied topics as some aspects 
of role conflict in the function of the 
Anglo-Catholic priest, concepts of church 
membership, the utopianism of the 
Bruderhof in England, John Wesley and 
the orgin and decline of ascetic devotion, 
secularization in relation to Judaism and 
Anglo-Jewry, and some aspects of 
religious activity in a northern suburb. 
Whilst I found Peter Sissons’ article on 
‘Concepts of Church Membership’ inter- 
esting both in content and method, it left 
me unconvinced that it is possible to 
elicit a statistical definition of ‘belonging 
to a church’, or to establish a measure- 
ment of the relationships between 
religious groups in terms of an index of 
dissimilarity. This is not because I am 
opposed to statistical or quantitative 
methods on principle, but simply because 
I believe that there remain certain 
‘incommensurables’ to which they are 
inapplicable. 

A useful bibliography and list of 
research in progress is appended. It is 
obviously impossible in a review of this 
length to do justice to the valuable and 
varied contributions made in this book 
to the sociology of religion; but it does 
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demonstrate the importance of mediating 
knowledge of such research to workers 
in the field, and it is hoped that the 
energetic group engaged on data collec- 
tion and retrieval at L.S.E, will continue 
their good work. 
Ivor Morrish 
La Sainte Union College of Education 
Southampton 


Students, University and Society 
Margaret Scotford Archer (ed.) Heinemann 
Educational Books 1972 280 pp. £410 


If anyone wanted to show that much 
sociology is preaching dressed up as 
science, he would only need to turn to 
sociological writing on student unrest. 
Fortunately this collection of papers is 
marked generally by a cool and lucid 
tone, and the standpoint is non-denom- 
inational liberal. Edited and introduced 
by Margaret Archer, they describe the 
system of higher education and recent 
student movements in ten developed 
countries. The book brings together a 
lot of useful, straightforward, descriptive 
material. This ranges from excursions 
into such bizarre byways as the fissiparous 
sectarianism of the Japanese Zengakuren 
and the role of the Opus Dei in Spanish 
universities to an account of the main- 
stream involvement of students in the 
Prague Spring. 

One essay, the only one published 
previously, stands somewhat apart from 
the others in the breadth and perspic- 
acity ofits concern with relations between 
universities and society. That is Martin 
Trow’s analysis of the way in which the 
multifarious and conflicting demands on 
higher education in America are placing 
the universities firmly in the political 
arena, and thereby jeopardizing their 
traditional intellectual commitments. In 
so far as all developed countries are 
treading the path towards a service- 
orientated pattern of mass higher educa- 
tion, Trow’s anxieties deserve widespread 
attention. 

Taken together the essays illustrate 
nicely the difficulties of drawing general 
conclusions froma comparative approach. 


The main point to emerge is that student 
unrest, so widespread in the late 1960s 
and superficially so similar in all coun- 
tries, when looked at closely is seen to 
embody a diversity of aspirations and to 
emanate from a variety of structural pat- 
terns. This variety needs to be empha- 
sized. But what then? There is plenty of 
room for simpliste interpretations that 
emphasize universal factors such as 
developmental stress, permissive child- 
rearing or cultural diffusion. A socio- 
logical explanation that takes into ac- 
count variations between countries is 
more difficult. 

This is the task to which Margaret 
Archer addresses herself in the introduc- 
tion. Here she endeavours to relate on 
the one hand systems of higher educa- 
tion classified according to their degree 
of integration with the political and 
economic systems, with, on the other, the 
nature of students’ involvement in them, 
using Etzioni’s typology of compliance 
structures. Thus in communist countries 
higher education is highly integrated 
with both political and economic systems; 
the universities exercise cohesive/remun- 
erative power over their students and the 
congruent type of student involvement 
is alienative/calculative. But although 
this classification of systems lays out the 
ground in a valuable way, and makes a 
good introduction, it is not clear how 
far it takes one. What help is it to know, 
for example, that Japan is placed by the 
typology in the same category as Russia? 

In her chapter on France, however, 
she gets more to grips with explanation. 
Her attempted reconciliation of Tour- 
aine’s contention that student unrest is 
a new form of class conflict with the 
Bourdieu and Passeron view that the 
central dilemma of the student is anomie 
may not be entirely convincing. Never- 
theless it represents an advance on most 
other English language writing on the 
subject, and face the earlier classifica- 
tion, is certainly relevant to the situation 
in most West European and North 
American countries. 

Stephen Hatch 
Community Development Project 
Brunel University 
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Hong Kong: The Industrial Colony 
Keith Hopkins (ed.) Oxford University 


Press 1972 422 pp. £5°50 (£3-50 paper) 


Among the many post-war attempts at 
industrialization in previously non-in- 
dustrialized countries none has been 
more successful than Hong Kong’s. It is 
therefore curious that discussions about 
development so seldom refer to it. Now 
at last we have a handy, well-produced, 
though far from inexpensive volume 
from which to read all about it. 

Or rather not quite all about it. 
Keith Hopkins’ time as Head of the 
Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong gave him an oppor- 
tunity to marshal an impressive collec- 
tion of articles on the broad framework 
within which the industrial revolution of 
the last twenty-odd years has occurred, 
but, with the exception of certain parts of 
his own article on housing the poor, the 
study of industrial relations by Joe Eng- 
land, and the marginal but important 
contribution by D. C. Chaney on the 
shop (commercial) workers, we are not 
given much information about the people 
really concerned with the job—indus- 
trialists or workers. Neither are there any 
studies of industrial enterprises. 

But it is seldom sensible for a reviewer 
to complain that the book under scrutiny 
does not include matter that its editor 
either did not wish to include or, in the 
circumstances in which he was working, 
was unable to muster. The title of this 
book is, after all, strictly accurate. What 
we are given is a most useful compilation 
of ‘macro’-studies of Hong Kong’s econ- 
omic growth and some of the more 
significant of the factors connected with 
it. A social anthropologist is certainly not 
competent to criticise the contributions 
by Professor Phelps Brown and Nicholas 
Owen on the economy and economic 
policy respectively: she would, however, 
like to acknowledge with gratitude the 
clarity of their exposition and the very 
great interest they evoke in a non- 
economist. David Podmore’s article on 
the demographic situation is a most use- 
ful gathering together of the material; 
John Rear sets out the patterns of power 
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in this curiously anomalous phenomenon 
—a Crown Colony which not only sur- 
vives and apparently flourishes in the 
*seventies, but consists essentially of one 
enormous conurbation with its fairly 
barren rural hinterland and a few hun- 
dred small islands, the whole about the 
size of Surrey. Most of the articles are 
understandably critical of the social con- 
ditions in which the large majority of the 
people of Hong Kong live, and the lack 
of urgency on the part of Government to 
produce policies for improvement, but 
all are constructive in their approach. 
Readers who have lived in Hong Kong 
will perhaps be less surprised than others 
that no one pays much attention to the 
fact that the lease of the New Territories 
is due to fall in in less than twenty-five 
years’ time. John Rear also contributes 
a summary of the law of the constitution. 
Barbara E. Ward 

Clere Hall, Cambridge 


Industrial Democracy: Yugoslav 
Style 

Ichak Adizes London Collier-Macmillan 
1971 xxi-297 pp. 


Ichak Adizes is an Israeli of Yugoslav 
extraction, living in the United States. 
His knowledge of Serbo-Croat enabled 
him to do observational research in two 
Yugoslav firms without interpreter; his 
Israeli citizenship resulted in his curtail- 
ing his research in a hurry in 1967, and 
his association with the United States has 
led him to adopt the most impossible 
jargon of managerialist pseudo-science, 
which is profoundly irritating because it 
obscures the interesting material con- 
tained in the book, and provides a quite 
stultifying conceptual base to the study. 
The book further suffers from being an 
inadequate re-write of a doctoral thesis. 
Adizes’ observations—the accounts of 
which are much the most valuable parts 
of the book—show very clearly the 
hollowness of the complex organizational 
and ideological structure of workers’ self 
management. He studied two textile 
firms near Belgrade in some detail. 
Indeed, some of the descriptions have an 
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uneasy resemblance to those in Floyd 
Hunter’s Community Power Structure, in 
relation to business control of civic 
projects. Put in a nutshell, in the firms 
studied by Adizes, the Director and 
collegium of managers formulate deci- 
sions, work out their implications, and 
then follow a steering process to get them 
accepted by the political groupings in 
the factory, finally manipulating them 
through the workers’ council, in formal 
terms the supreme decision-making body. 
The extremely complex legal framework 
forces them to act in this manner rather 
than in a totally arbitrary fashion, but 
the location of real power in the factory 
is clearly with the management collegium, 
which is able to co-opt occasional ambi- 
tious individuals from other groupings. 
In spite of the empirical material, 
Adizes never succeeds in coming to grips 
with the real problems of the self- 
management system in Yugoslav indus- 
try, because his managerialist pseudo- 
Scientific style blinkers him from 
examining the firm in a wider social 
setting, or the real implications of the 
development of the competetive system 
which he describes. It might be objected 
that such questions are outside the scope 


of a study based on the examination of , 


the effects of a system of organization 
within a firm, but what goes on internally 
is markedly affected by attitudes relating 
to external factors. For instance, general 
reductions in the power and influence of 
the working class in Yugoslav society in 
recent years. have led to widespread 
apathy about the self-management 
system in which workers have formal 
power, and this has been equally 
coupled with very widespread disgust at 
the increases in income differentials 
stimulated by the increasing pervasive- 
ness of the market system, as well as the 
fact that the formal power structure of 
self-management ends at the firm, while 
most of the crucial decisions affecting the 
firm occur higher up. All this needs to be 
brought in to explain why what goes on 
goes on. 

In spite of these criticisms, Adizes’ 
book has some value for those familiar 
with the Yugoslav organization because 


of the lack of empirical material available 
in English, Although this was not the 
author’s intention, in political terms it 
amounts to a devastating attack on the 
practice—not the potential—of self- 
management in Yugoslavia. 
David S. Riddell 
University of Lancaster 


Management and Unions: 

The Theory and Reform of 
Industrial Relations 

Allan Flanders Faber & Faber 1970 


317 pp. £350 


In one sense it is difficult to justify the 
publication of this book: it is a collection 
of papers written over the last decade, 
the more interesting of which are both 
well known and easily available else- 
where. Despite this, the book is one of 
the most significant of recent contribu- 
tions to the literature on industrial 
relations. From the sociological view- 
point its merit is that it is primarily 
analytical rather than descriptive; the 
main disappointment is that concepts are 
presented in an ad hoc fashion and often 
fail to be developed from one paper to the 
next. However, certain themes doemerge. 

The central theme is on the one hand 
the acceptance of the Donovan descrip- 
tion of the breakdown of traditional 
patterns of regulation based on industry- 
wide agreements due to the rise of plant- 
bargaining, and on the other the rejec- 
tion ofthe conceptual distinction between 
the formal and informal systems. The 
chaotic fragmentation of regulative sys- 
tems which have no common integrative 
principles cannot be regarded as a single 
coherent system. What is needed is to 
restore order on new normative bases 
where the old have proved inadequate. 
Unions have stagnated because they 
have lost sight of their social purpose, 
which is the creation of true industrial 
citizenship by means of job regulation 
and control, hence opening the way to 
new forms of organization. Management 
has encouraged the disintegration of old 
patterns by gross irresponsibility. The 
solution to disorder is to be found in the 
strengthening of the voluntaristic princi- 
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ples of joint regulation, defined as 
industrial action rather than political, 
and regulation by collective agreement 
rather than by statute, as these allow the 
system flexibility to cope with diverse 
interests and change. However, the onus 
for reform rests with management and 
the government, as these institutions 
alone have the power to act. Unions 
react to the experience of their members, 
but others determine the content of this 
experience in the industrial and political 
spheres. This touches on one of the 
major ambiguities in this collection: 
unions are seen as engaged in the struggle 
for job regulation and participation in 
industry, and collective bargaining is 
analysed as an institution by means of 
which unions can regulate the manage- 
ment of labour, but they are at the same 
time regarded as too weak to initiate 
reform of the system. This may well be a 
correct analysis, but it needs further 
clarification and substantiation. 
Stephen Hill 
LSE, 


Why Organizers Fail: the Story of a 
Rent Strike 
Harry Brill University of California 


Press 1971 192 pp. £3°30 


This book is a case study of failure. It 
focuses on four ‘black militants’ who 
tried to organize a rent strike in an Amer- 
ican city to pressure the public housing 
authority into improving conditions and 
maintenance, These organizers were 
strong on sound and fury but weak in 
every other marshalling skill imaginable, 
and the strike was something of a non- 
event—only eighteen tenants withheld 
rent and no concessions were won. 
Brill believes that if the American poor 
are to improve their conditions they must 
build political organizations capable of ef- 
fective action. Unfortunately, many grass- 
root attempts at change fail to develop 
much political punch—often because of 
factors internal to their organization. To 
Brill, the failure, and failings, of these 
particular organizers are typical of many 
other efforts to challenge the existing struc- 
tures of power and reward in America. 
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This book does not lack involvement 
or concern. The liberal heart is worn 
very proudly on the sleeve. Adequate 
social science also requires a degree of 
detachment and, in this, the book is 
sadly deficient. To be brief, the study 
lacks hypotheses (other than the most 
banal), methodological rigour and a 
sociological level of explanation. What 
we are given is a psychological explana- 
tion—great play is made of the mental 
needs of low status black men, their 
desire for immediate gratification, the 
psychic gains they receive from bluffing 
authority and so on. The organizers’ 
political activities are shaped by expres- 
sive needs—they do not parley, they do 
not bargain, they do not compromise, 
Through the whole analysis comes the 
resigned sigh of the white liberal—the 
blacks’ ‘styles of relatedness’ are simply 
not ‘politically relevant’. 

Even at the level offered we are told 
surprisingly little about the organizers— 
their backgrounds and life histories. But 
there are other hints of how much richer 
Brill’s analysis of failure could have been. 
For instance, we are not provided with 
many comparative details of a highly 
successful rent strike in the same city at 
the same time. More crucially, we are 
only supplied with scraps of information 
about the attitudes of the tenants in- 
volved. Rent strikes are important social 
phenomena. Here are the poor, however 
few, involved in action, trying to combat 
the apparent predestination of their lives, 
making a statement about their position, 
property relations and so on, but Brill 
passes quickly over them to concentrate 
on the posturings of his ineffectual ‘mili- 
tants’. Just like his organizers, Brill 
ignores the tenants—that was their great- 
est failure, as it is his. 

H. F. Moorhouse 
Kingston Polytechnic 


The Affluent Suburb 

G. S. Sternleib, R. W. Burchell and L. B. 
Sagalyn Transaction Books 31971 vii+ 
259 PP $9°75 


The Affluent Suburb is a report produced 
by the Centre for Urban Policy at 
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Rutgers, for the Princeton Regional 
Planning Board, and published in spite 
of the protests of the Board who com- 
missioned it. When the study was com- 
missioned the Board’s vice chairman 
remarked that ‘nobody knows how many 
housing units we need, 10 or 100 or 
1,000’, The chief point of interest in this 
badly written, obscure and undistin- 
guished consultancy report is that it does 
not tell its clients what they want to 


- know. Instead it drowns the reader in 


a mass of facts about housing in Prince- 
ton, from which it emerges that the town 
acts as a magnet for firms engaged in 
commercial research activities, but 
neither the local authority nor the private 
sector has responded with a supply of 
housing required to house the employees 
of such enterprises. Hence the economic 
expansion of the town has led to an in- 
flation of house prices which has meant 
that only top executives can afford to 
live there, and other employees are 
forced to live out and commute in. The 
book’s message, which must be read off 
strictly between the lines, is (I think) that 
there are no simple ‘needs’, ascertainable 
by research and that housing policy in- 
volves social values, and the transforma- 
tion of Princeton into an upper middle 
class suburb runs counter to the social 
values of the authors. 

Behind the obscurities of the report 
lies a highly complex socio-political con- 
text which is not mentioned, an analysis 
of which is required if the book is to be 
understood. An important element here 
is the baffling local government structure. 
Princeton is composed of two authorities, 
each completely independent of each 
other which between them administer an 
area of 18 square miles with a popula- 
tion of 25,000. The Regional Board is an 
institution through which these authori- 
ties co-operate. The housing problem and 
its solution is a regional problem in the 
proper sense, and involves at least the 
counties of Mercer, Somerset and Mid- 
dlesex in the State of New Jersey. One 
might infer that Princeton is growing in 
affluence from both private and com- 
mercial sources, while the neighbouring 
local authorities incur the costs. Add to 


the mixture an extremely powerful and 
prestigious university and an ageing and 
substantially black population of owner 
occupiers situated in the middle of the 
‘affluent suburb’, and you have a situa- 
tion tailor-made for a study of ‘com- 
munity power’. I would start by having 
a long talk with Dr George Sternleib. 
C. C. Harris 
University College of Swansea 


The English and Immigration: a 
Comparative Study of the Jewish 
Influx 1880-1910 

John A. Garrard Institute of Race Rela- 
tions (O.U.P.) 1971 244 pp. £3°25 


John Garrard suggests that Jews in 1900 
and black Commonwealth immigrants 
in the late 1950s occupied structurally 
similar sociological position in British 
society. Both groups were physically 
identifiable, lived in ghetto areas, and 
were accused of bringing to British 
society dirt, disease and unpleasant cul- 
tural habits. Both groups were also pecu- 
liarly suited to perform the classic scape- 
goat role for the rest of society. Garrard 
claims, however, like other writers on race 
relations, that neither group created the 
urban conditions of which they have been 
accused; they only highlighted already 
existing deficits in the social structure. 
Up to this point Garrard’s views are 
in line with those of other writers on the 
sociology of race relations and minority 
groups. His interpretation, however, 
now adds a new dimension to the litera- 
ture in three respects; first, he is able to 
distinguish between the aspirations of 
both groups by suggesting that for the 
alien Jewish immigrant in 1g00 the path 
of his assimilation lay in his adoption of 
an almost ideal type Smilesean motiva- 
tion to succeed, and ‘these qualities that 
so endeared the immigrant to the Liberal 
—his industry, sobriety, thrift, and self- 
help, appalled and even infuriated most 
Socialists’ (p. 188). Secondly, both with 
Jewish and Commonwealth immigration 
Garrard suggests that the opposition to 
these groups (led by the anti-aliens) had 
to take account of the peculiar British 
norms of tolerance and the democratic 
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process, and therefore had to find 
grounds of opposition which were not 
based on religious or race prejudice. 
Thirdly, in political party terms, the 
Liberals in 1905 and the Labour Party 
in 1964 found themselves ‘having to 
administer control legislation whose 
passing it had only recently opposed 
vigorously’ (p. 10). Although seventy- 
five years apart ‘in both cases we dis- 
cover the political left wing challenged 
at what seems to be its weakest point-— 
the point where ideology ...and the 
wishes and assumed interests of at least a 
section of the grass roots run into direct 
conflict’, 

The author produces convincing evi- 
dence for these three themes of differ- 
ences in motivation: the fear of being 
defined as ‘illiberal’ and prejudiced, and 
the problems of left-wing parties whose 
norms of internationalism bring them up 
against the right-wing claim to represent 
the ‘true interests’ of the indigenous 
working-class. 

The chapter on ‘Trade Unionism and 
the Immigrant’ is superbly written with 
a very detailed analysis of the bizarre 
attempts to unionize the highly indi- 
vidualistic Jewish worker, whose main 
aim in life was to become a ‘small master’. 

One criticism of the book which tends 
to weigh against its general conclusion 
that the ‘left wing is in a stronger position 
than at first secems likely...’ because 
‘it can exploit the public notoriety of 
prejudice’ (p. 205), is the author’s 
reliance on Lipset’s ‘working class 
authoritarianism’ thesis without a suf- 
ficient analysis of this argument. Against 
this must be balanced the attempt to 
distinguish between reactions that Gar- 
rard calls ‘Rich Jew anti-semitism’ and 
‘anti-alienism’. The latter phenomenon 
is defined by Garrard as the ‘atavistic 
agitation of the backwoods Conservative 
squirearchy’ (p. 108). The former was 
the prerogative of a myriad of early 
twentieth-century socialist groups. 

The author’s use of contemporary 
newspaper reports and specialist journals 
(Blatchford’s Clarion, the Jewish Chronicle) 
and the appendix on ‘Estimating Immi- 
gration’ are sensitive uses of written and 
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statistical data, Although the claim to be 
a comparative ‘sociological’ study fails, 
as a contribution to the background of 
one specific group of aliens, and the 
reaction of the host society, the book 
succeeds in presenting a mass of ordered 
data in a political science/historical per- 
spective which should find its socio- 
logical complement in further studies. 
John Carrier 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Sociclogy and Social Work: Per- 
spectives and Problems 

Brian J. Heraud Pergamon Press 1970 
xii + 306 pp. £225 (£150) 


Two years after their publication date 
many text-books are better served by an 
obituary notice than a review. Sociology 
and Social Work still deserves to be num- 
bered amongst the living. Mr Heraud 
begins by outlining a framework of 
sociological concepts and theoretical per- 
spectives relevant to social work, com- 
plementing this material with a brief 
analysis of the development of social 
work theory and practice. 

After reviewing the various normative 
dispositions of sociological theory, Heraud 
develops his main analytical themes on 
the assumption that the currently domin- 
ant sociological orientations are based 
on conflict models largely critical of the 
industrial cultures in which social work 
is practised. By contrast much of social 
work theory is described as deriving 
from a consensus view of society. Heraud 
goes on to explore the possible emergence 
of new kinds of welfare institutions and 
forms of social work practice concerned 
with both the individual needs of clients 
and the structural causes of these social 
problems. The impact of social change 
upon social work is also considered 
through an analysis of the growth of 
social work as a profession, the changing 
expectations of the clientele and the 
development of new forms of community 
service and, welfare organization. This 
section would have benefited from a 
more detailed treatment of related issues 
in social administration. 

Finally, Heraud examines some of the 
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factors which inhibit a strengthening of 
the association between sociology and 
social work. He alludes to those issues 
of intellectual and ideological conflict 
which exist between the two disciplines, 
thecontinuing reluctance of many sociolo- 
gists to become involved in applied 
studies and the consequent lack of any 
adequately developed  sub-discipline 
which might realistically be called a 
‘sociology of welfare’. 

Sociology may well have a useful part 
to play in the critical analysis of all the 
normative assumptions which underlie 
social work education and practice. It 
may, however, be necessary for sociolo- 
gists to subject their own value assump- 
tions about consensus and conflict to the 
same sort of rigorous appraisal which 
they bestow on other disciplines. It is, 
for example, worth noting that at this 
point in time Mr Heraud does not have 
to give any serious consideration to the 
possible influence on social work training 
of a radically conservative sociology. 

Sociology and Social Work raises many 
other issues of interest and relevance to 
those concerned with social welfare. It 
is a lucidly written, well-constructed and 
often perceptive book which fully de- 
serves to become an established text in 
its field. 

Robert Pinker 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Health and Sickness: the Choice of 
Treatment. Perceptions of Illness 
and Use of Services in an Urban 
Community 

M. E. J. Wadsworth, W. F. H. Butterfield, 
R. Blaney Tavistock Publications 1971 


114 pp. £2°00 


This book reports the outcome of a study 
made in 1963 of the self-reported health 
status of a sample of the population 
drawn from the electoral registers of 
Bermondsey and Southwark, two mainly 
working-class London Metropolitan Bor- 
oughs. The aim of the investigators, then 
on the staff of Guy’s Hospital, which is 
situated in the area, was to ascertain not 
only the point prevalence of ill-health, 
defined as ‘any departure from an ideal 


state of health, regardless of its nature 
and etiology’, but what was done aboutit. 
Their findings as to both the volume 
of ill-health and what was done about it 
are potentially interesting, both socio- 
logically and from the viewpoint of 
social policy and health service planning. 
Over 95 per cent reported some ill- 
health, the four types of complaint, 
which together accounted for 73 per cent 
of all complaints, being, in order of fre- 
quency, respiratory symptoms, mental 
and psychoneurotic disorders, pains in 
bones or joints, and disturbances of the 
digestive system. Nearly a fifth of those 
who had a complaint had done nothing 
about it in the last fortnight, and only a 
fifth had consulted a general prac- 
titioner, dentist or hospital in the same 
period. The authors relate both self- 
reported morbidity and illness behaviour 
to the usual variables of age, social class 
and marital status. However, the full 
potential of their findings for an under- 
standing of illness behaviour and its 
social implications is not fully exploited 
in the text. It is therefore more of a - 
source book into which students of medi- 
cal sociology can dip to develop hy- 
potheses than a contribution in its own 
right to the discipline of sociology. 
Margot Jefferys 
Bedford College 


Family Structure in Nineteenth- 
Century Lancashire 

Michael Anderson No. 5 in the Cambridge 
Studies in Sociology Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press 1971 230 pp. £5 


Michael Anderson’s book is a very usefu 
addition both to the sociology of the 
family and to the social history of nine- 
teenth-century England. Although in one 
sense his focus is narrow—the family 
structure of nineteenth-century Lanca- 
shire, and Preston in particular—there 
are wider implications in his method- 
ology no less than in his empirical and 
theoretical conclusions. He has re- 
analysed some of the nineteenth-century 
census data in such a way as to test 
quite concrete hypotheses and hunches. 
One of the strengths of the book is the 
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meticulous handling of evidence, but 
although Mr Anderson is minutely care- 
ful not to extrapolate illegitimately from 
his necessarily incomplete and some- 
times inconclusive data he nevertheless 
leaves the reader with a plausible and 
convincing description of the family in 
the cotton towns. 

Neil Smelser has already shown that 
the factory system did not break the Lan- 
cashire family at a stroke. Mr Anderson 
rounds out the analysis, tracing contin- 
uities with the family pattern of rural 
Lancashire and Ireland and high-light- 
ing the innovations which town life 
brought about. He employs what proves 
to be an illuminating framework of ex- 
change theory which brings out very 
clearly the element of utility and calcula- 
tion in the new pattern. In the exchange 
of social, material and affective resources 
the importance of the family depends on 
whether it can offer a better bargain 
than alternative sources. In practice 
although it was easy and attractive for 
healthy youngsters of both sexes to be 
independent of their families, most 
people encountered recurrent crises— 
sickness, unemployment, bereavement, 
old age, etc-—which could in the long 
run be met most satisfactorily and re- 
liably by the family. In particular the 
special needs of the working mother and 
of the immigrant in a strange environ- 
ment weighted the odds in favour of the 
family. But family ties were only select- 
ively maintained, and Mr Anderson 
makes a good case for believing that the 
primarily normative base of kin ties 
in rural Lancashire and Ireland gave 
way to a markedly calculative orienta- 
tion towards kinship in the urban indus- 
trial setting. 

In all this book invites one to re-think 
generalizations about the impact of 
industrialism on the family—Lancashire 
is not Bethnal Green—and to try out 
exchange theory in the analysis of known 
family structures. 

Bernice Martin 
Bedford College 
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I. Schapera* 


Some anthropological concepts of ‘crime’t 


The Hobhouse Memorial Lecture 


‘In primitive societies’, wrote Durkheim in De la division du travail 
social (1893),1 ‘law is wholly penal’. By ‘penal law’ he meant the use of 
‘organized repressive sanctions’, i.e. the infliction of punishment upon 
members of society ‘who have violated certain rules of conduct’. Any 
violation dealt with in this way constitutes what he termed ‘a crime’. 
He distinguished, in addition, the ‘restitutive sanction’. This consists 
essentially ‘in the reestablishment of troubled relations to their normal 
state’. It is applied, for instance, to ‘civil law, commercial law, pro- 
cedural law, administrative and constitutional law’. It is therefore 
characteristic only of societies with highly diversified and specialized 
division of labour, and among them it develops much more rapidly and 
extensively than penal law. 

Although Durkheim referred occasionally to ‘the most inferior 
societies’ and ‘very inferior societies’, he did not distinguish systema- 
tically between different kinds of what he usually called ‘primitive’ or 
‘lower’ societies. On the other hand Hobhouse and his collaborators 
(Wheeler and Ginsberg) classified ‘the simpler peoples’ (their term) 
into seven major ‘grades’, according to dominant mode of subsistence. 
Those grades they named, respectively, Lower and Higher Hunters, 
Lower and Higher Pastoralists, and Lower, Middle and Higher 
Agriculturists. The adjectives imply a progressive sequence, but 
Hobhouse said clearly (1924: 218)? that, although hunting came first, 
pastoralism and agriculture were parallel and not successive stages of 
subsequent development. 

Durkheim and Hobhouse differed also in several other ways that are 
more directly relevant to my present theme. Whereas Durkheim said 
that primitive law is ‘entirely repressive’, Hobhouse showed that 
offences are often compounded by ‘the payment in goods of damages to 
the injured party’, i.e. by restitution. Durkheim said also that offences 
were always dealt with by some sort of tribunal, consisting variously of 
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‘all the people’ in assembly, or ‘only a select number’, or even a single 
person such as a chief. Hobhouse, in contrast, spoke of both public and 
private justice. The former is ‘regularly exercised by a chief, a council, 
or a special court for the punishment of all serious offences’; but in the 
latter the victim of an injury, at least initially, ‘revenges himself if he 
can and as he can, and with what help he can procure’, i.e. he resorts 
to self-redress. Durkheim, finally, asserted that primitive law is ‘very 
stationary’. Hobhouse maintained instead that, as material culture 
advances from Lower Hunting to Higher Agriculture, so also does the 
domain of public justice expand, self-redress being replaced more and 
more by ‘punishment or compensation ... awarded on recognised 
rules by some sort of impartial authority’.® 

Durkheim and Hobhouse were both thoroughly acquainted with, 
and made extensive use of, the literature on primitive societies. But 
they had not themselves studied any of those societies at first hand in 
the field; they were therefore dependent solely on the information 
recorded in the sources that they consulted. Since they wrote, anthro- 
pologists and others have done very much more fieldwork; the resulting 
publications, including those about law, are often also of much better 
quality. I want now to discuss how far this new material enables us to 
decide between, and if possible go beyond, the views of the two men, 
especially about the nature of ‘crime’ among the simpler peoples. 

Priority of mention must obviously be given to Malinowski. He had 
not only been greatly influenced by Durkheim, but also associated 
closely with Hobhouse for many years at the London School of 
Economics. More than any other anthropologist of his time, he inspired 
a radically new approach to the study of primitive law, in both field- 
work and theory. His main contributions, perhaps, were the following: 
he showed persuasively that there are various mechanisms of social 
control even in communities lacking ‘central authority, codes, courts, 
and constables’, to quote a phrase he often used; he showed also that 
people do not conform automatically and spontaneously to rules of 
conduct, but seek to evade or circumvent them if sufficiently tempted; 
and he insisted that we should investigate, not merely what happens if 
and when rules are broken, but also why they are observed, i.e. the 
‘positive inducements to conformity’. 

He was less convincing in his definitions of law, and in his attempts 
to distinguish between civil and criminal law. Although he modified 
them considerably from time to time, he ended up in 1942 with broadly 
the same views as he had published in 1915. “The rules of law’, he 
stated, ‘stand out from the rest in that they are felt and regarded as the 
obligations of one person and the rightful claims of another’; they are 
the rules ‘which usually pertain to sex, property and safety’. Conformity 
with those rules, i.e. ‘the law obeyed’, he called ‘civil law’; and ‘the 
law broken’, i.e. any violation of the rules, he called ‘a crime’. But, he 
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went on to say, ‘Crime in the Trobriand society can be but vaguely 
defined—it is sometimes an outburst of passion, sometimes the breach 
of a definite taboo, sometimes an attempt on person or property 
(murder, theft, assault), sometimes an indulgence in too high ambitions 
or wealth, not sanctioned by tradition, in conflict with the prerogatives 
of the chief or some notable.’4 

The other great founder of modern British social anthropology was 
Malinowski’s contemporary, Radcliffe-Brown. He too was in many 
ways a disciple of Durkheim, But in the little that he wrote about 
primitive law he was much more faithful than either Durkheim or 
Malinowski to the teachings of orthodox jurisprudence. He endorsed 
Roscoe Pound’s definition of law as ‘social control through the system- 
atic application of the force of politically organised society’, and added: 
‘The field of law will therefore be regarded as coterminous with that 
of organised legal sanctions.’ And, said he, since ‘in some simple 
societies’ there are no legal sanctions as just defined, those societies 
‘have no law’. i 

Moreover, because he thought it had proved confusing to apply to 
primitive societies ‘the modern distinction between. criminal and civil 
law’, he preferred to speak instéad of ‘the law of public delicts’ and ‘the 
law of private delict. A public delict (which, however, he did 
occasionally also call ‘a crime’) is subject to a penal or repressive 
sanction, i.e. punishment; and a private delict is subject to ‘a restitutive 
sanction’, i.e. the offender is required to ‘give satisfaction’ to the 
victim, for instance by paying ‘an indemnity or damages’.5 

Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown had published most of their major 
contributions by the end of 1934. Since then many other anthro- 
pologists, including some with professional qualifications in law, have 
produced monographs on the legal systems of peoples studied by 
themselves in the field. Among the best known and most often cited are 
the works of Llewellyn and Hoebel on the Cheyenne (1941), Gluckman 
on the Lozi (1955 onwards), Bohannan on the Tiv (1957), Pospíšil on 
the Kapauku (1958), Gulliver on the Arusha (1963), and Fallers on the 
Soga (1969). In addition, there are books on primitive law generally by 
Hoebel (1954) and Pospíšil (1971), two symposia edited by Laura 
Nader (1965, 1969) and two others edited by Gluckman (1969, 1972), 
and a comprehensive review of recent publications by Sally Moore 
(1970).8 

Some of this new literature dealt, inconclusively and often tediously, 
with the familiar problem of defining law in general. There has also 
been a sustained and rather tiresome debate between Bohannan and 
Gluckman about the validity of applying to legal phenomena in 
primitive societies the technical vocabulary of modern Western 
jurisprudence. These diversions apart, most of the writers named above 
added substantially and fruitfully to the work of Malinowski and 
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Radcliffe-Brown. They extended the field of study and the volume of 
theory by dealing systematically with such topics as the work of tribal 
courts, the nature of the judicial process, the classification of legal 
systems, the sources of law, the relationship of law to other methods of 
social control, and changes in legal norms and procedures under the 
influence of colonial rule. They also developed the practice of describing 
and analysing meticulously numbers of individual lawsuits or other 
kinds of ‘trouble cases’. By means of this approach they were able to 
contribute greatly to our understanding of how disputes are settled, 
especially in societies without proper courts of justice. 

But despite the value of their work on some aspects of law, modern 
anthropologists have done little to advance the study of crime. Itis not 
discussed as a separate topic in Pospisil’s general treatise, or in the two 
symposia edited by Nader, or in Moore’s general review of recent 
literature. And if it is referred to at all elsewhere, the points mostly 
dealt with are the definition of crime, the distinction between civil and 
criminal law, and the growth of criminal law. What is said about such 
matters seldom adds significantly to the views of Durkheim, Hobhouse, 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, and sometimes merely repeats them; 
and some of those views have long been’ discarded as mistaken by 
writers on jurisprudence and criminology. 

I start with the problem of definition. Hobhouse and Radcliffe- 
Brown, among others, said that certain acts are by their very nature 
considered wrong, at least in all primitive societies. Such acts include, 
for instance, incest, sorcery, ‘repeated breaches of tribal custom, and 
various forms of sacrilege’ (Radcliffe-Brown 1952: 213; cf. Hobhouse 
et al. 1915: 54). On this point Durkheim had already written (1933: 71) 
that, if any actions ‘have universally been regarded as criminal, they 
are the smallest minority’; and that to focus on them alone ‘would 
give us a very mistaken notion’ about ‘the essence of crime’. But neither 
Hobhouse nor Radcliffe-Brown, it must be added, maintained that the 
definition of crime should in fact be reserved simply and exclusively for 
deeds of the kind that lawyers call mala in se, i.e. intrinsically evil. Nor, 
so far as I know, does any more recent anthropologist. 

Durkheim’s own view, which allowed for the existence of localized 
cultural variations, was that crimes are ‘acts universally disapproved 
of’ by the members of the society in which they are committed (i933: 
43). Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown used even more forceful lan- 
guage: Malinowski wrote (1926: 65) of ‘the whole community’ reacting 
‘in anger and indignation’, and Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 212) of the 
community giving ‘expression to a collective feeling of moral in- 
dignation’. , 

This ‘collective feeling’ Radcliffe-Brown regarded as a ‘normal’ 
reaction to the occurrence of a crime. But Malinowski had previously 
shown (1926: 77-80) that informants might speak of an offence with 
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‘great horror’, and yet behave almost indifferently when it was com- 
mitted. He described in this context a case of incest which, although 
notorious and ‘generally disapproved of’, did not outrage public 
opinion ‘to any extent’, and about which, in fact, nothing at all was 
done until the girl’s former lover publicly insulted his successful rival, 
leaving him no alternative but to commit suicide. In revenge he 
himself was then attacked and wounded by the clansmen of the 
dead youth. - 

A somewhat similar reaction of public tolerance appeared in the 
. course of a discussion about incest that I had in Botswana in 1938 with 

Bathoen II, chief of the Ngwaketse, and some of his advisers. They 
cited as an example of a wrongful union the marriage of a man and his 
agnatic half-sister; both were still living together, and had two children. 
When asked why he had not proceeded against them, Bathoen replied 
simply that he could do nothing, because the marriage had not given 
rise to any dispute that would bring it to the official notice of his court: 
it was for the couple’s nearest relatives to complain if they were 
offended, and as they had not done so he was not entitled to interfere.” 

The point I am trying to make here, that a crime is not necessarily an 
act ‘universally disapproved of? by members of a society, is brought out 
even more clearly by two episodes in Tswana history. I describe them 
because, as will be shown later, they are a help towards a possible 
definition of crime.® 

In 1879 Khama, chief of the Ngwato, ordered his subjects to stop 
making and drinking beer. He also banished several important men for 
violating this decree. In 1895, when many people seemed likely to 
secede from him under two of his half-brothers who had inter alia 
promised to allow the use of beer, he kept them back by repealing his 
prohibition. He imposed it again in 1911. In 1926 a new chief, Khama’s 
son Tshekedi, ordered several women to be thrashed in public for 
breach of the law. ‘There was excessive drinking in the village,’ he 
explained afterwards, ‘and I wanted it to act as a deterrent.’ In later 
years, when Tshekedi was no longer chief, the ban ceased to be en- 
forced; and when I last visited the tribe, in 1962, beer was being con- 
sumed openly and freely. 

The other episode occurred among the Ngwaketse. Here, as indeed 
in all Tswana tribes, the father of an unmarried girl who becomes 
pregnant was traditionally entitled to claim damages in cattle from her 
seducer. Chief Bathoen I (1889-1910) abolished this right, and sub- 
stituted the rule that the boy’s father and the girl’s would each have to 
pay him a fine. The result, informants told me in 1938, was ‘that very 
few cases came to the chief’s notice; people either tried to settle the 
matter privately, or else did nothing about it’. Bathoen’s daughter 
Ntebogang, regent in 1924-8, repealed his decree, and said that 
henceforth there was to be no payment at all, of either fine or damages. 
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Her immediate successor, Bathoen II (grandson of Bathoen I), restored 
the right of the girl’s father to get compensation, and fixed the amount 
at five head of cattle. 

In the Ngwato case, a chief prohibited what had originally been a 
common practice, allowed it again, and later prohibited it once more; 
but in the end the people themselves apparently reverted to it regard- 
less of the law. In the Ngwaketse case an old and well-known civil 
wrong was made å penal offence by one chief, denied legal recognition 
of any kind by another, and given back its original status by a third. So, 
in each tribe, chiefs were in effect obliged by public resistance or apathy 
to stop imposing punishments decreed by themselves (or a predecessor) 
for actions not previously subject to that sanction. There is certainly no 
evidence here of ‘universal disapproval’. 

Another criterion sometimes used in attempts to define crime is the 
identity of the victim. According to this, an offence is a crime if it 
injures the whole community, and a civil wrong if it injures only 
individuals or groups within the community. Malinowski did not make 
such a distinction. But Radcliffe-Brown did (1940: xiv, xvii; 1952: 213). 
He described a ‘public delict’ as an ‘act’ or ‘mode of behaviour which 
constitutes some sort of attack upon or offence against the community 
itself as a whole’, and a ‘private delict’ as an injury, loss or damage 
inflicted by some person or group infringing the recognized rights of 
another. 

Hardly any anthropologist, not even Radcliffe-Brown, considers this 
particular distinction sufficient or even always accurate. For instance, 
as jurists and others have repeatedly stated, and as he himself also 
mentions (1952: 213-14), a single offence may be simultaneously a 
public and a private delict (in his sense of the terms). In English law 
the two aspects of such an offence are usually, though not invariably, 
kept distinct. The Crown prosecutes the offender and if he is found 
guilty punishes him; but his victim, in order to obtain redress, must as 
a rule sue him separately and for that purpose alone. In some primitive 
societies with courts, such as the Tswana, there is no similar differenti- 
ation of procedure. The offence is tried as a unit, every aspect being 
taken into consideration, and only when judgment is given does its 
dual nature appear. For instance, a man who assaults and wounds 
another has to pay him compensation, and may also be thrashed or 
fined by way of punishment; and, to quote another example, the 
Ngwaketse chief Seepapitso decreed, about 1913, that ‘Whoever steals 
an ox must pay four as restitution, and a fifth as fine for the theft.’® 

Sometimes, too, the relationship of the parties concerned is all that 
determines whether or not an act is regarded as a crime. In 1954 
Peristiany wrote, with special reference to the Kipsigis of Kenya: ‘One 
is often asked whether primitive societies know both criminal and 
civil law. In this type of society it is not possible to classify offences 
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according to their subject-matter, for the same offence will meet with 
divers treatment according to the political distance which separates the 
two factions.’ For instance, compensation is payable for homicide, but 
not if a man kills someone of his own lineage; the act then ‘partakes of 
the nature of sin’ and ‘is beyond human penalties’. Similarly, ‘theft or 
adultery within the community are more heinous offences than when 
committed outside it.’ And, as the following Ngwaketse example 
suggests, an act considered an offence if committed against other people 
may actually be tolerated if committed against one’s spouse. No. 48 in 
the list of laws compiled in 1913 by Chief Seepapitso reads simply: 
Motho aseka aitaya mosadi ese wagagwe; mosadi aseka aroga monna ese 
wagagwe. This means, literally: ‘A man must not thrash a woman who is 
not his wife; a woman must not swear obscenely at a man who is not 
her husband.’ t 

Possibly because of such objections, modern legal anthropologists 
when defining crime tend to emphasize, not victim, but sanction. That 
is apparently also the line taken by many authorities writing about 
European systems of law. Thus, according to Cross and Jones (Intro- 
duction to Criminal Law, 4th ed., 1959, p. 3): ‘A crime is a legal wrong 
the remedy for which is the punishment of the offender at the instance 
of the state.’ Similar, though by no means identical, definitions are 
given by such writers as Geldart, Giles, Kenny, Osborn, Hood Phillips, 
and Hall Williams.12 Punishment itself was defined ‘for developed 
legal systems’ by Morris Ginsberg (On Justice in Society, 1965: 164) as 
‘the authoritative infliction of pain or other deprivation on a person for 
(or because of) an offence which he has committed. Punishment thus 
inflicted is a deliberate act based on an impartial examination of the 
relevant facts by a competent authority which issues a verdict and has 
the means of enforcing it? Durkheim had similarly described it 
(1933: 69) as ‘suffering, or at least a loss’, inflicted on the offender 
through the medium of ‘a definite organ’ or tribunal. 

The crucial element in almost all these definitions is not so much 
that an offender is made to suffer, as that the suffering is inflicted upon 
him by the decision of some kind of judicial authority. But the ethno- 
graphical literature shows unmistakably that in many primitive societies 
there are no such authorities at all, let alone any with the means of 
enforcing punishment. The Trobriand Islanders are a classical example. 
That did not prevent Malinowski from saying that they commit 
crimes. In fact, the title of his best-known book about their legal system 
is Crime and Custom in Savage Society, and the second part of that book is 
headed ‘Primitive Crime and its Punishment.’ Among the ‘punishments’ 
mentioned (1926: 98, 117-19) are ‘such non-legal institutions and 
usages’ as shame and ridicule, self-help, vendetta, payment of blood- 
money, the power of the chief, sorcery, magic, and ‘the supernatural 
consequences of taboo’. 
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But Radcliffe-Brown would nevertheless maintain that the Tro- 
brianders have neither crime nor punishment. That is certainly the 
impression he conveys in his brief summary of the evidence about the 
Ifugao of the Philippine Islands. The Ifugao recognize as wrongs a 
considerable number and variety of acts, including for instance 
sorcery, murder, adultery, rape, arson, malicious killing of animals, 
insult, slander, and false accusation. Persons injured by any such act 
are entitled to payment of an indemnity, negotiated by a neutral 
go-between; failing this, they try to retaliate by killing the offender or a 
kinsman of his. But, says Radcliffe-Brown (1952: 216-17), although 
the Ifugao ‘thus have an organized system of justice’, it ‘does not 
constitute a system of law in the narrow sense of the term since there is 
no judicial authority’; that is, they have ‘no law of public delicts, no 
actual penal sanction’. (As already mentioned, by ‘public delict’ and 
‘penal sanction’ he means what other writers call ‘crime’ and ‘punish- 
ment’.) 

Hoebel, also writing about the Ifugao and quoting the same source 
as Radcliffe-Brown, viz. R. F. Barton’s Ifugao Law (1919), uses even 
more explicit and uncompromising language. He says (1954: 113-14): 
‘By virtue of the nature of Ifugao social organization there can be no 
criminal acts.’ All injuries of the kind named above he labels ‘torts’, 
because ‘the responsibility for initiating any prosecution rests with the 
aggrieved; any damages, penal assessments, or physical punishment 
inflicted upon the defendant are imposed by the plaintiff and his 
kinsmen.’ 

It seems to me rather absurd to call murder a crime (or public 
delict) if a court orders the offender to be killed or, say as among 
Southern Bantu, imposes upon him a heavy fine taken by his tribal 
chief; and to call it a tort (or private delict) if, say as among the 
Trobrianders (Malinowski 1926: 118-19), he is killed in retaliation by 
his victim’s kin or has to pay them ‘blood-money’. In both instances, 
after all, the murder is considered an offence against which action should 
and can rightfully be taken; and in both instances the murderer suffers 
‘pain or other deprivation’. What Radcliffe-Brown and Hoebel have 
done, in effect, is to attach most importance through their terminology 
not to the nature of the wrong, nor to the penalty for the wrong, but to 
the procedure by which that penalty is inflicted. 

Several other modern anthropologists have been concerned about 
problems of terminology. Two good examples are Bohannan and 
Gluckman. According to Bohannan (1957: 116-20) the Tiv do not 
make what he calls the ‘European folk distinction’ between ‘crimes’ and 
‘delicts’ as, respectively, ‘wrongs which injure the entire community 
and those which injure individuals’. Instead, they classify wrongs into 
three categories: ier, translated in his glossary as ‘crime’; kwaghbo, 
‘a dangerous, anti-social act’; and kwaghdang, ‘an act which is morally 
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wrong’. Therefore, he concludes, ‘it is just as wrong and just as uncom- 
prehending to cram Tiv cases into the categories of the European folk 
distinctions as it would be to cram European cases into Tiv folk 
distinctions’. He was referring here to the fact that, in the registers of the 
courts established among the Tiv by the European administration of 
Nigeria, cases had to be listed as either ‘civil’ or ‘criminal’ (op. cit., 70-1). 

But Bohannan is not consistent. Referring to procedure since the 
establishment of government courts he writes (1957: 127) that ‘the 
ifer of theft [is] handled in some cases as a “delict” counteracted by 
self-help, and in others as a crime counteracted “by due process of 
law” °’. His use of quotation marks suggests that he is uneasy about 
‘delict’. And indeed, since he usually translates ifer as ‘crime’, ‘delict’ 
in the present context can only mean ‘crime counteracted by self-help’ 
—which is by no means the same as the meaning he gave previously 
when distinguishing between ‘delict’ and ‘crime’. In a later work he is 
even less true to his ‘own self.’ He writes (Social Anthropology 1963: 291) 
that among the Trobriand Islanders ‘most torts and some crimes are 
counteracted by self-help’. Malinowski, his source for this statement, 
does not even use the word ‘tort’ in the book cited (1926). Here, 
therefore, Bohannan has so paraphrased another man’s work as to 
imply, ‘wrongfully and uncomprehendingly’, that certain ‘European 
folk distinctions’ are also made by the Trobrianders. 

Gluckman agrees with Bohannan that ‘we must not force tribal law 
into a Procrustean bed of Western jurisprudential concepts’; he claims, 
nevertheless, that ‘we may with care use those refined concepts for 
comparison and analysis’ (1965: 265). He himself had previously 
stated, for instance, that the Lozi do not ‘rigidly classify crimes and 
civil offences’. A man found guilty of adultery with a married woman 
pays her husband damages, and the woman pays the court a fine. 
‘The Lozi do not regard this as classing his action as a tort or private 
delict, and hers as a crime; both are wrongs (liposo)’ (1955: 199, 217). 
But when discussing Lozi judicial procedure Gluckman writes freely, 
though initially between quotation marks, about ‘civil disputes’, ‘civil 
suits’, ‘criminal charges’, and ‘criminal trials’, and even says that a 
court ‘may levy a fine in a civil suit, in effect converting it into a 
criminal trial’ (1955: 71, 77, 81, etc.). 

Some anthropologists, it should by now be evident, have used the 
word ‘crime’ carelessly or at least casually, and those who did attempt 
to define it are by no means unanimous. We can hardly have expected 
otherwise. ‘The truth appears to be’, wrote J. W. C. Turner in his 
(17th) edition of Kenny’s Outlines of Criminal Law (1958: 1), ‘that no 
satisfactory definition has yet been achieved, and that it is, indeed, not 
possible to discover a legal definition of crime which can be of value for 
English law.’ If that can be said about only one legal system, it is 
likely to apply even more to a whole collection of legal systems as 
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numerous and diverse as those found in societies of the kind usually 
discussed by anthropologists. For instance, both Durkheim’s view that 
crime is essentially an act disapproved of by all members of a society, 
and Malinowski’s that it is a breach of one’s obligations to other 
persons, are too general and comprehensive to be of much use for 
comparative purposes. On the other hand, Radcliffe-Brown’s view 
that crime is an offence punished by judicial authorities, and Hoebel’s 
that its distinctive feature is the initiation of prosecution by public 
officers, are precise enough, but far too restrictive to apply universally. 

The problem is not necessarily insoluble. It is widely agreed that 
crimes are breaches of social norms; it is widely agreed also that who- 
ever commits one renders himself liable to punishment (though, as 
already noted, other sanctions may also be applied). But there is 
disagreement about who determines and enforces the punishment. As 
Hobhouse might have expressed it, some anthropologists regard public 
justice as the only valid criterion, whereas others regard private justice 
as equally decisive. 

Now many earlier writers (including Durkheim, Hobhouse, Malinow- 
ski and Radcliffe-Brown) had already noted that self-redress or ‘private 
justice’ is, in those societies where it prevails, usually exercised with 
public approval and according to some established procedure. Recent 
legal anthropologists have shown in much greater detail how, in 
societies lacking proper judicial authorities, there are other institu- 
tions for settling disputes, allocating blame, indicating appropriate 
sanctions, and even, if need be, authorizing retaliatory use of force. 
Bohannan and Gulliver, writing about African societies under colonial 
rule, use ‘courts’ for the tribunals established by European administra- 
tions; and for the pre-existing indigenous tribunals, which could give 
rulings but left enforcement to the parties, they adopted such terms as 
‘conclaves’ and ‘moots’. Gulliver distinguishes also between negotiators 
and adjudicators, Fallers writes of mediators and arbitrators as well as 
judges, and Gluckman even claims that we can ‘distinguish the 
champion-at-law, the intermediary, the negotiator, the mediator, the 
conciliator, and the arbitrator on a scale of augmenting authorita- 
tiveness’.13 

In the light of all this we should be able to give crime a definition 
valid for all societies and yet free from the various objections mentioned 
above. As a basis for discussion, I tentatively suggest: ‘A crime is an 
act, or failure to act, that is considered punishable by those who are 
entitled to react in that way.’ 

The clause ‘who are entitled to react in that way’ refers both to those 
who actually punish an offender, and to those who (as in systems of 
either public or private justice) authorize, agree to, or approve of his 
punishment; and ‘entitled’ means that they are acting legitimately in 
accordance with the norms of their society. This would apply as much 
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to retaliatory self-help rightfully exercised by an injured person or 
group (e.g. among the Ifugao and Trobrianders) as to, say, the 
infliction of corporal punishment or a fine by a Tswana court; but it 
would exclude, for instance, the trial and execution of a traitor by 
members of a subversive body within a modern state. And I say ‘con- 
sidered punishable’, instead of merely ‘is punished’, to indicate that 
what constitutes a crime, and for how long, may sometimes depend 
upon nothing more than the opinion of whoever happens to be in a 
position of supreme power at the time. This is borne out by the Tswana 
examples already given, and of course also by the history of criminal 
legislation in England. Punishment itself I would interpret very 
- broadly, to include such purely verbal forms of chastisement as a 
reprimand. 

The one other aspect of crime dealt with by anthropologists, viz. the 
evolution of criminal law, was discussed by only two of the writers 
whose views I have been considering: Radcliffe-Brown and Hoebel. 
Both agreed substantially with what Hobhouse had previously said 
about the transition from private to public justice. Two brief quotations 
will suffice. Radcliffe-Brown wrote (1952: 210): ‘When society becomes 
politically organised, procedures of retaliation and indemnification, 
backed by diffuse sanctions, give place to legal sanctions backed by the 
power of judicial authorities to inflict punishment.’ Hoebel wrote, 
similarly (1954: 327): “The trend of the law . . . is to shift the privilege- 
rights of prosecution and imposition of legal sanctions from the indi- 
vidual and his kinship group over to clearly defined public officials 
representing the society as such.’ 

Radcliffe-Brown maintained also (1952: 213) that in many primitive 
societies ‘the penal sanction is applied principally if not solely to actions 
which infringe upon customs regarded by the community as sacred.’ 
Those actions, as it were, pollute the whole community, which can then 
be cleansed only by removing the source of the pollution, for instance by 
killing or driving out the offender. Similar views had already been 
expressed by Durkheim and Hobhouse, among others. Durkheim, 
indeed, went so far as to say (1933: 92): ‘It is certain that penal law 
was essentially religious in its origin.’ Hoebel, more cautiously, agrees 
that ‘primitive criminal law’ coincides remarkably often ‘with certain 
notions of sin’, but also quotes instances showing that much of it 
‘remains purely secular’ (1954: 259, 266). No other recent anthro- 
pologists seem to have thought it worth while speculating about the 
origins of criminal law. 

There is also much more about crime in primitive societies that they 
have failed to discuss adequately. With rare exceptions they do not tell 
us, for instance, which rules of conduct are never or seldom broken in 
the societies that they studied, and why. They do not examine the 
relative frequency of different crimes and seek to explain why some are 
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commoner than others, nor do they say what people in general think 
about criminals or about particular kinds of crime. Even the case 
histories they give were often selected simply in order to illustrate 
arguments or points of theoretical interest that they wished to develop. 

Anthropologists comparing legal systems have been equally remiss. 
For instance, ignoring the lead set by Westermarck in his Origin and 
Development of Moral Ideas (1906-8), they have not investigated how 
different types of society all over the world deal with similar offences, 
such as homicide or theft. Ignoring the lead set in Steinmetz’s 
Entwicklung der Strafe (1894), they have not studied the varieties, 
functions and effectiveness of punishment—and here they could 
certainly have contributed much to criminology, if only by discussing 
concepts of responsibility or showing how offenders were habitually 
treated in societies where, in precolonial times, imprisonment was 
completely unknown. Nor, with the exception of Hoebel, have they 
followed the lead of Hobhouse and his collaborators in seeking to 
correlate crime and punishment with stages of economic and political 
development. That particular task was undertaken most systematically 
by Diamond, a professional lawyer; and I need only comment here 
that in 1971 he still found it expedient, presumably for want of anything 
better, to retain the classification of social ‘grades’ made in 1915 by 
Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg.!4 

Diamond, it may be added, defines ‘crime’ as ‘conduct which is an 
offence to all’, and a ‘civil wrong’ as ‘conduct which is an offence only 
to individuals’; he says also that the distinction between the two is 
already apparent in the lowest grades of social development. Another 
jurist, Paton, mentions two rival definitions: ‘If the marks of criminal 
law are sentence by a court and the execution of the sentence by state 
officials, then it is a late development. But if we adopt as the test 
whether the wrong is regarded as a matter for a private individual only 
or for the community as a whole, then the distinction between criminal 
and civil injuries appears at the very birth of law.’ His own preference 
is for the first. Yet another jurist, Sawer, considers it inappropriate to 
use ‘such organizing concepts as “civil” and “criminal” liability, or 
“compensation” and “punishment” ’, when referring to primitive 
societies; and he condemns recent writers for ‘excessive use of the 
concepts of modern legal analysis, whether as descriptive aids or for 
“Sural’” evaluation’.15 When three authorities on jurisprudence, all well 
versed in the current literature on primitive law, have to express such 
diverse opinions, there is perhaps need for anthropologists to attend 
more carefully to the questions that must be answered in the study of 
‘crime among the simpler peoples’. 
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Notes 


1. My references are to the more 
generally available English translation 
by George Simpson, published in 1933 as 
The Division af Labor in Society. The 


passages cited in this paragraph and the 


next are at pp. 69, 70, 76, 78, 96, 138. 

2. The relevant pages of this book 
(Social Development) summarize the much 
more detailed expositions in Hobhouse, 
Wheeler and Ginsberg 1915, and 
Hobhouse 1915. 

3. Durkheim 1933: 76, 78, 96, 104, 
138; Hobhouse et al. 1915: 54; Hobhouse 
1924: 267-8. 

4. Malinowski 1926: 55, 73, 99. For 


references to his other works, and 
comments, see Schapera 1957. 
5. Radcliffe-Brown 1952:" 212-13; 


1940: xv. (The 1952 source is a collection 
of essays, including two on sanctions and 
law originally published in 1933.) 

6. Apart from works specified in the 
main ‘List of References’, those men- 
tioned above include: L. A. Fallers, 
Law Without Precedent (1969); M. Gluck- 
man (ed.), Ideas and Procedures in African 
Customary Law (1969), and The Allocation 
of Responsibility (1972); P. H. Gulliver, 
Social Conirol in an African Society (1963); 
K. N. Llewellyn and E. A. Hoebel, The 
Cheyenne Way (1941); Sally Moore, ‘Law 
and Anthropology’, in B. J. Siegel (ed.), 
Biennial Review of Anthropology 1969 
(1970); Laura Nader (ed.), The Ethno- 
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Bob Gidlow* 


Ethnomethodology—a new name for old 
practices 


According to Harold Garfinkel, ethnomethodology refers to ‘the 
investigation of the rational properties of indexical expressions and 
other practical actions as contingent, ongoing accomplishments of 
organized artful practices of everyday life’. 

While this definitional statement might be readily understood by 
those with an interest in tortuous definitions, I submit that some 
practical interpretation of it is needed for the sake of ongoing discussion. 
Ethnomethodology, as this observer sees it, is concerned with how man 
in society organizes his daily life, and above all, with how he makes 
these activities accountable to himself, significant to others and out- 
siders (a category which includes most sociological researchers). We 
should not necessarily believe man, it seems, when he makes out that 
he organizes his activities on the basis of what ‘anyone knows’, and 
when consequently, he encourages us to take his world ‘for granted’.? 
For if we do so, we blind ourselves to subtle processes which ought to be 
regarded as problematic in any attempt to explain social activities in a 
scientific fashion. 

As described so far, enthnomethodology seems little different from 
the Verstehen-school of sociology, which takes an equally subjective 
reference. However, it complements this subjective reference with a 
theoretical scheme based on phenomenology. Alfred Schutz deals in a 
systematic way with the social distribution of knowledge in the world of 
everyday life? (the world ‘taken for granted’), and with the implications 
this world has for the researcher seeking to make valid statements about 
it. Schutz’s influence is reflected in Aaron Cicourel’s concern‘ with the 
observer’s two-step removal from the level of reality he seeks to describe 
where, often unwittingly, he, the observer, makes a sociologically 
inspired interpretation of what the subject has already interpreted in a 
common-sense fashion, i.e. the symbolic universe. In not being sure 
where common-sense ends, and science begins, the sociologist is in 
danger of positivistic-style measurement-by-fiat.5 Hence, “The precise 
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measurement of social process requires first the study of the problem of 
meaning in everyday life.’* For if situations and processes, and the 
objects comprising the symbolic universe, have different meanings for 
the individuals experiencing them, and if acts follow experience and 
subsequent interpretation, then the acts themselves cannot be taken 
for granted as the base level of the researcher’s enquiry. Social ‘facts’, in 
other words, lose their factual status. As Jack Douglas has pointed out? 
these so-called ‘facts’ frequently represent the problematic conferment 
of objective status on data which are the result of subjective interpreta- 
tion and social construction. 

The Social Organization of Juvenile Justice represents Cicourel’s attempt 
to make explicit the dangers of too readily taking social acts as the base- 
line of scientific enquiry, of treating the way data are produced as 
non-problematic for research purposes. To summarize his argument, 
the official data on delinquency which relate it largely to the over- 
crowded, lower-class, and predominantly Negro areas of the big cities, 
represents a self-fulfilling prophecy based on the application by police, 
court agencies, etc., of stereotypes of what ‘everyone knows’ about the 
distribution of delinquency. These social agencies, applying stereo- 
typical conceptions of the delinquent, ensure, for example that the 
social organization of police practices (in the form of patrolling), is 
centred on the ‘urban ghetto’ section of the populace. Similarly the 
interpretation of juvenile acts is structured by these conceptions. To put 
it crudely, what may be seen as ‘youthful exuberance’ in a middle-class 
suburb, becomes evidence of ‘innate delinquent tendencies’ in the 
ghetto, necessitating the mobilization of agencies of social control. The 
consequence of the way juvenile justice is socially organized is that a 
self-fulfilling prophecy is set in motion whereby the frequency of 
labelled delinquency- is highest in the lowest classes relative to their 
proportion in the total population, due largely to differential stig- 
matization concerning observation, interpretation of acts, and subse- 
quent labelling. For this reason then, according to Cicourel, ‘official’ 
data cannot be seen as truly reflective of the frequency of delinquent 
acts, though they are commonly treated as such by theorists seeking the 
‘facts’ of social disorganization. 

If we are to make valid sociological statements, then, the moral that 
ethnomethodology offers us, is to go back to the grass roots and achieve a 
thorough understanding of the ‘world taken for granted’, thereby 
avoiding the tendency to erect vast sociological edifices on shaky 
ethnocentric foundations. A start on such a programme is made by 
Garfinkel in Studies in Ethnomethodology. In pointing out the problematic 
features of the ‘world taken for granted’, Garfinkel also succeeds in 
showing how much the sociologist takes for granted about his enterprise, 
e.g. the correctness of imputing rationality to the actor when ‘rationality’ 
is essentially a concept of science.® 
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The major concern of both Cicourel and Garfinkel is to shed light 
on the ‘background-expectancies’ and ‘common-sense constructs’ used 
by actors to make sense of everyday experiences, and to show the im- 
portance of these variables for the sociologist engaged in research.:The 
researcher using questionnaire methods, for example, must take into 
account the common-sense constructs employed by the actor if he is to 
grasp the meanings that will be assigned by the actor to his questions. 
To ensure correspondence between the way the researcher expects the 
respondent to interpret the situation, and the way in which the latter 
actually interprets it, says Cicourel, a model of the actor should be 
constructed which has built into it typical motives, unstated meanings, 
etc.’ 

The ethnomethodological literature is scarce on definitions of back- 
ground-expectancies, but the sense conveyed is that they constitute an 
important ordering mechanism, referring to what sense the actor 
typically expects a situation to convey and exhibit. An example would 
be the expectation of police patrols that in entering certain, often well- 
defined, sections of the city, they are entering high-delinquency areas. 
The importance of taking such an expectancy into account is that it 
has a significant influence on the policeman’s readiness to apply the 
label of ‘delinquency’ to an act which is on the borderline of legality- 
illegality and which, in a different situational context, might go 
unheeded. ‘Delinquency’ becomes an ascribed status, the result of 
decisional processes in which outcomes are guided by the intrusion of 
background-expectancies, but the ‘front’! assumed by juvenile- 
processing agencies for public scrutiny conceals the ascription process, 
and may be as readily accepted as ‘reality’ by the naive sociological 
researcher as by a member of the lay-public. As was the case with 
Garfinkel’s jurists,11 background-expectancies allow members of social 
organizations processing delinquents to construct ‘valid’ (i.e. publicly 
acceptable), explanations of what ‘really’ happened. 

‘An offender’s record . . . may never reflect the ambiguous decisions, 
discretion, accommodations of law-enforcement personnel, familial 
assistance or hindrance, or actions by the victims.’!2 

Hence, ‘data’ are socially constructed phenomena, no matter how 
many ‘objective’ facts and figures they may contain, and the researcher 
who accepts them uncritically as a true reflection of the reality he seeks 
to describe, does so at his peril. Need more be said about the implications 
such remarks have for the countless number of sociologists in the 
twentieth century who, following Durkheim’s advice, !3 have sought to 
let the ‘facts speak for themselves’? However, it is not my intention to 
spread only gloom among my colleagues. Most scientific advances 
involve costs as well as gains, and ethnomethodology, I believe, is not 
exempt from this particular ‘fact’. Indeed, we may be able to persuade 
ourselves that in this particular case, costs outweigh gains so that we 
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can dip our hands back into the filing cabinets of City Hall, Depart- 
ments of Justice, and Employment Agencies, without embarrassment. 

Like any methodology in the social sciences, ethnomethodology is 
subject to a criterion of practicality, i.e. it must demonstrate its usefulness 
or pay-off, before its promoters can expect it to be accepted by the 
sociological community. Since it appears that in practice, ethnometho- 
dology uses little more than a glorified participant-observation technique 
it is subject to the same set of criticisms as the latter, and has similar 
limitations on its usefulness. 

To appreciate the point fully, we must return to Cicourel’s criticism 
of other methodologies,!4 a criticism based on the twin phenomena of 
objectification and verification. Despite their attempts at scientific 
rigour, these methodologies fail because they make no attempt to treat 
the difference between the actor’s and the researcher’s meaning- 
structures as problematic, and hence as an important dimension of the 
research situation. Unless the assumptions made about the actor are 
specified in our substantive concepts, the application of measurement 
systems by researchers may often represent the imposition of measure- 
ment-by-fiat.15 But in order to correct the excesses of previous research 
methods, to bring to light background-expectancies and meaning- 
structures, Cicourel moves to the opposite extreme and neglects any 
major attempt at scientific rigour. His method becomes one of glorified 
participant-observation, with no ‘rules of procedure’ to decide what 
shall be counted as evidence beyond his own interpretations and sub- 
jective assessments. The observation and recording of events inevitably 
becomes a selective process, and while Cicourel is concerned to present 
fully data indicating the subject’s possible interpretation of the situa- 
tion, he does not appear to regard the way he interprets the actor’s 
interpretations, or the criteria Ae uses to select ‘relevant’ information 
from the wealth of data provided by ongoing experience, as very 
problematic. 

True he does make some concessionary remarks such as claiming (a) 
to utilize the document as a generator of questions about ‘what 
happened’ so that the reader can follow his reasoning,1® and (b) to 
signal the occasions when his tacit knowledge is being used to explicate 
the text.1? However, with reference to (a) when Cicourel does set out his 
documentary sources, it is evident that on many, though not all occa- 
sions, his inability to hold constant the factor of differential experience 
creates the possibility that alternative interpretations are equally valid. 
Thus in claiming that a juvenile named ‘Drew’ received favourable 
treatment (psychiatric treatment as opposed to incarceration), for what 
were serious offences, Cicourel cites, as explanation8 the fact that this 
juvenile was middle-class and therefore did not fit stereo-typical 
conceptions of delinquency. In addition his parents were in a position 
to mobilize resources so as to present an alternative interpretation of 
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the behaviour, i.e. as manifesting psychological rather than crimino- 
genic tendencies. Now whilst it may be true that Drew received lighter 
punishment than lower-class offenders for similar criminal offences, 
his record also included an item on which these lower-class offenders 
showed no comparison (viz. the forced-entry into a house to satisfy 
sexual desires through fondling women’s clothing while masturbating). 
It is possible then that the juveniles under consideration received 
different treatment at the hands of social agencies because they com- 
mitted different acts, and not necessarily because they came from 
different social classes (and hence showed differential conformity to 
stereo-types). 

Regarding point (6), Cicourel claims to signal the occasions when his 
tacit knowledge is being used to explicate the text, but the experience of 
anthropological researchers!9 indicates that awareness of ‘tacit know- 
ledge’ is largely a function of the length of exposure to the social world 
being described, rather than a constant, as Cicourel must assume to 
make his claim. I am not suggesting that Cicourel ‘went native’ in 
delinquency-land, but it is questionable whether personal subjective 
assessment is a sufficient safeguard of occasions when tacit knowledge is 
being used, especially since Cicourel’s desire to subject these social 
agencies to scrutiny indicates that he was hardly adopting a ‘neutral’ 
standpoint. 

However, I have yet to validate my earlier assertion that ethno- 
methodology in practice turns out to be glorified participant-observa- 
tion. I make this assertion because other research methods are ruled out 
by Cicourel through a process of elimination. Thus he rules out 
‘positivistic-style’ methods,?° because they build on a model of man as 
reactive rather than creative of social reality, and hence do not regard 
the ‘world taken for granted’ as problematic. Moreover, it appears that 
we cannot simply ask our subjects about their conceptions of everyday 
life because, according to Garfinkel, “The member of the society uses 
background expectancies as a scheme of interpretation ... Demon- 
strably he is responsive to this background, while at the same time he 
is at a loss to tell us specifically of what the expectancies consist. When 
we ask him about them he has little or nothing to say.’21 

I would agree that as a research method, participant observation is 
as legitimate as most others, and at first glance it seems ideally suited 
for gaining insights into background-expectancies since it enables the 
researcher to get close to life-as-process.22 But we should note two 
possible points of criticism. The first is that participant-observation 
studies have often attached too much weight to the ‘context of dis- 
covery’ and not enough to the ‘context of validation’ (Rudner).?3 As 
described earlier, the problem here is one of building in systematic 
constraints to ensure that the researcher keeps within the bounds of 
reasonable inference. Cicourel himself makes this point. ‘A problem for 
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proponents of this viewpoint . . . is how to make the information that is 
available to the researcher accessible to the reader so that we have some 
way of disentangling the actor’s perspective and observer’s point of 
view from an interpretation that appears to fuse them both.’24 But his 
own solution to the problem, the construction of a model of the actor 
to guide participant observation, is not adhered to in The Social Organi- 
zation of Juvenile Justice. If anything, he used participant observation to 
guide his selection of materials relevant to constructing such a model, 
so that, in effect, he negates his own suggested precautions. 

The second point of criticism is that the use of participant observa- 
tion (as applied to ethnomethodological research), does not remove or 
solve the problem of the two-stage removal of the observer from the 
reality he is seeking to describe. What the ethnomethodologically 
inclined researcher aims to do is to discover the actor’s meaning-struc- 
tures on the basis of which the latter interprets social reality, so as to 
bring his own interpretation of the actor’s behaviour, and the latter’s 
actual interpretation, into correspondence. But no scheme has yet been 
devised that permits us consistently to understand the actual back- 
ground-expectancies by which situations are endowed with meaning. 
The participant observer can only impute such expectancies in an 
interpretive way, so that the two-stage removal continues in practice, 
whatever the intentions of the researcher might be. Blumer’s reactions 
to The Polish Peasant, over thirty years ago, capture precisely my own 
feelings towards ethnomethodological research—‘Some interpretations, 
indeed, are borne out by the contents of the documents, and sometimes 
the interpretations do not seem to be verified adequately; in both 
instances, of course, the materials are a test. Usually, however, one 
cannot say that the interpretation is either true or not true, even 
though it is distinctly plausible.’%5 

But plausibility is often doubtful in the case of ethnomethodology, 
if the evidence produced to support its assertions is any guide. Remem- 
ber that by relying on participant observation, the researcher commonly 
has to impute background-expectancies and common-sense contructs 
and is not placed ina position in which these variables isolate themselves 
from their social context. The ease with which the ethnomethodologist 
may make incorrect imputations through being misled as to the actor’s 
relationship to the world ‘taken for granted’, is made clear by Gar- 
finkel’s experiences with ‘Agnes’. The subject may deliberately manage 
his or her identity in such a way as to produce for the researcher’s 
edification a conception of self most highly desired by the subject. At 
an extreme, the researcher may get tied up in a game of setting-up and 
knocking-down of role identities, as depicted by McCall and Simmons.?6 
While Harold Garfinkel was expecting some kind of mismanagement 
of identity on Agnes’s part, her actual abilities at presenting an unrepre- 
sentative conception of self left him fooled. ‘Agnes’ was chosen by 
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Garfinkel as someone having a biologically rooted inter-sex status, who 
could therefore highlight the extent to which sex-roles are taken for 
granted in everyday life, even though they are a vital component in 
maintaining order in inter-personal conduct. According to Garfinkel’s 
original interpretation of the self portrayed by Agnes, she was initially 
a boy who, at puberty, developed female secondary-sex characteristics 
and the emotive temperament more usual in a female. As a result of 
these biological developments, and wishing to become a full female, 
Agnes decided in late-teens to undergo medical treatment which would 
rid her of her male sex-organ and establish once and for all her single- 
sex role as a 100 per cent female. 

Of most interest to Garfinkel was the period during which Agnes 
possessed the characteristics of both sexes, and the way she managed 
this inter-sex status, e.g. by ‘passing’ as a pure female. Her experiences 
revealed the instituted expectations of individuals in interaction that 
others should conduct this interaction on the basis of one sex-role only, 
‘male or female. The world ‘taken for granted’ operates on the basis of 
distinct sex-roles, and only males and females are allowed to benefit 
fully from it. However, Garfinkel was relying on the subject’s recollec- 
tion of past sexual experiences which, as the critics of Kinsey’s volumes 
on sexual behaviour?” have pointed out,28 is notoriously subject to 
distortion. In an appendix, Garfinkel admits that such distortion occur- 
red with Agnes. Her inter-sex status did not have purely biological 
origins, but instead resulted from the consumption by a physically 
‘normal’ male in early adolescence, of female hormones in considerable 
quantities. Her decision to undergo a castration operation may well be 
viewed as the culmination of psychological forces operating since child- 
hood, forces reflecting a purely personal desire to switch from one 
established sex to another. 

This explanation is a possible alternative to the one implied by 
Garfinkel when he possessed less than the full facts, namely, that the 
desire for an operation could be seen as reflecting the strength of 
background-expectancies that the individual should be treated as an 
equal only when he/she claims one sex-role identity.29 

However, the researcher may make incorrect imputations about the 
actor’s interpretation of the world ‘taken for granted’ for reasons other 
than that he was misled by the subject. He may, for example, mislead 
himself, or more accurately, since he is not operating on the basis of 
‘scientific’ criteria but on the basis of common-sense, he may satisfy 
himself with one common-sense interpretation when others are equally 
plausible. The case of ‘Drew’ mentioned earlier illustrates this point. 
We cannot be sure whether he escaped ‘serious’ punishment because he 
didn’t conform to community stereotypes of delinquency, or because 
the nature of his deviant acts differed from those of other delinquents. 
The fact that Cicourel provides good common-sense grounds for 
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imputing a relationship between lenient punishment and social agen- 
cies’ use of stereotypes, is no substitute for more objectively verifiable 
evidence of association. 

Thus, simply because the ethnomethodologists pay attention to the 
reality of everyday-life when most other methods take this reality for 
granted, does not necessarily guarantee that they produce a realistic 
picture of it. Having said this, however, I would now like to move away 
from what has perhaps been an over-possessive concern on my part 
with the practicalities of ethnomethodologically oriented research. In 
particular, in these closing paragraphs I would like to suggest that not 
only does ethnomethodology fail in its task because of its reliance on 
participant-observation, but that in addition, other more routine 
sociological methods may be employed to carry out this task equally 
well. The routine practices of agencies of social control may be seen not 
simply as the application of background-expectancies and common- 
sense constructs, but in terms of an organization’s search for legitimacy 
in what could be a potentially hostile environment.®° The concentra- 
tion of police resources in urban ghettos, for example, may be as much 
an act of calculation (designed to give the public evidence that what it 
regards as the ‘criminal classes’ are under constant scrutiny), as the 
unconscious application of background-expectancies and common- 
sense constructs. If this is indeed the case3! it may be asked whether 
ethnomethodology is really the only (or even the best), method of 
researching this area. Perhaps organizational analysis might be equally 
revealing. Blau’s analysis of employment-agencies,32 for example, 
comes up with a similar picture of the way ‘rates’ are influenced by the 
routine practices of officials. A fall in unemployment rates reflects not 
just a ‘boom’ in the economy, but an increase in the productivity of 
those employed in the task of finding people jobs. Similarly, there is 
implicit in Blau’s analysis the idea that the higher unemployment rate 
of Negroes reflects not simply some innate laziness, or even the racial 
prejudice of white employers, but rather the racial attitude of employ- 
ment-agency workers.33 While it is true that these attitudes may be 
considered background-expectancies, and thereby the ‘property’ of the 
ethnomethodologist, the fact is that Blau found the same phenomena— 
the bias of official rates—without paying explicit regard to these back- 
ground-expectancies, and without the flag-waving and trumpet- 
blowing which precedes many ethnomethodological excursions. In 
comparable fashion, the apparent preoccupation of policemen in 
Australasia with juveniles?4 may be seen not in terms of the application 
of community stereotypes, but as a defensive reaction to a perceived 
status threat. Juveniles constitute the segment of the population least 
willing (apart from the so-called ‘criminal classes’), to grant the police 
the respect and status in the community to which they feel entitled.35 
Again, if this interpretation is valid, information relevant to it may be 
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gained by routine questionnaire methods rather than by searching for 
‘background-expectancies’. 

Notice that in both these alternative interpretations of the behaviour 
of social agencies, discussions of individual modes of adaptation are 
always framed in relation to a wider group context, whether it be the 
‘formal organization’, or the police as a status-seeking occupational 
group. In this sense of starting with the observable and ‘knowable’, 
organizational analysis comes closer to Durkheim’s brand of Positivism 
than it does to Garfinkel’s Ethnomethodology, though I will admit to 
believing that a rampant positivism could never have come down to the 
level of analysis which pointed to the problematic status of social 
‘facts’. However, while ethnomethodological attempts to modify 
‘positivist’-oriented studies may legitimately serve to put the ‘data’ in 
doubt, rarely can such attempts shake the studies’ theoretical stance. 
Douglas’ critique of Surcide36 from an ethnomethodological standpoint 
clearly illustrates the inadequacy of the data on which Durkheim 
relied to validate his theory of suicide, but it does not refute Durkheim’s 
theoretical contention that there are regularities in suicide which 
indicate that an explanation of it should be sought at the social level. 
Sociological knowledge is advanced by producing better theory, and 
not simply by criticizing data-sources tapped by existing theorists. 
This simple message should be remembered in any attempt to evaluate 
the likely future importance of the ethnomethodologist’s endeavour. 
Douglas’ attempt to put the study of suicide back onto a corrected 
course ends with the particular and the unique,?? and raises important 
questions to which it offers few solutions. For example, if suicide-rates 
are social constructs, involving many different interpretations put on 
the suicide act by those involved, then it becomes more curious than 
ever why the suicide-rates which Durkheim used exhibited such overall 
constancy for relatively long time-periods. 

In conclusion, please note that in recommending a return to the 
study of social agencies and processes by more tried and trusted methods 
I am not seeking to detract from the importance of the ethnomethodo- 
logists’ critique of the tendency to rely on ‘official’ data as evidence of 
what ‘really’ happened. Whether criminal records represent a self- 
fulfilling prophecy in the sense that community-stereotypes are used as 
background-expectancies by the police; whether they represent a 
subtle form of impression-management, or whether they represent a 
back-lash against perceived status-threats on the part of certain occu- 
pation groups, the fact remains that for a researcher to take them ‘for 
granted’ will not help him draw accurate conclusions. But in order to 
understand the true nature of such records, it is not necessary to dabble 
in the sociological mysticism involved in seeking background-expec- 
tancies and common-sense constructs. Such understanding can be 
gained equally well by more conventional sociological methods, even 
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vaguely ‘structural’ ones. Moreover, if the researcher is really two 
steps removed from the reality he seeks to describe, but is unable to 
bring these two steps into correspondence except by vague imputation, 
we can understand why the more ‘conventional’ sociologists operate as 
they do. 

For it seems that the moral behind the ethnomethodologist’s en- 
deavours can be interpreted in more than one way. If individuals do 
take much of social reality ‘for granted’, then Garfinkel is correct to say 
that there is little point in asking them about it.88 But this message 
gives comfort to the more ‘positively’ inclined sociologist, as well as to 
the ethnomethodologist, for it can be taken as advice to avoid the level 
of individuals in the attempt to explain social order. So long as the 
sociologist does not make Durkheim’s mistake of treating as unproble- 
matic the correspondence between his positivistic-style theory, and his 
data which, as a social construct, involves meanings, interpretations, 
etc., then his task seems a valid one. And it is this caution about the 
status of sociological data which, after all the flag-waving and trumpet- 
blowing has died down, will stand as the ethnomethodologists’ contri- 


bution to sociological knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of social control has aroused much discussion among 
sociologists as it raises fundamental questions about the nature and 
organization of human societies. One important tradition of socio- 
logical thought, influenced by Durkheim and Parsons, has examined the 
problem of ‘how do societies hold together?’ and tried to answer the 
question of why social control seems to be so effective despite the 
numerous inherent conflicts and tensions in society.1 

Even in the more narrow field of organization theory, the processes 
of social control have received little serious study and the conceptual 
approach still relies heavily on the work of Weber and Etzioni.2 This 
article seeks to extend their ideas and springs from our comparative 
studies of a wide variety of organizations.3 Many of these have been 
residential institutions offering educational and vocational skills, such 
as boarding schools, hostels, special schools, outward bound centres 
and approved, now community, schools. In addition, a number of other 
relevant organizations have been studied over the years such as 
religious groups, institutions training for the armed forces, certain 
mental hospitals and university colleges. We are, of course, very limited 
in our experience of certain types of organization such as factories or 
prisons, and the following discussion no doubt reveals these limitations. 
However, our studies do provide a useful base for attempting a theory 
of control in organizations which stems from empirical research rather 
than a priori assumptions. Initially, our approach borrowed concepts 
and an analytic framework irom the works of Parsons and Etzioni, and 
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it is in the spirit of Etzioni’s intentions in developing his comparative 
outline that the following points arise as a result of empirical research. 

Etzioni, of course, is concerned with many sociological dimensions 
and not just control, though this concept is central to his framework 
as his basic term, compliance, includes both the kind of power used to 
enforce control and the subordinate’s attitudes towards this power.* 
He maintains that certain types of power (coercive, remunerative and 
normative)f tend to accompany certain kinds of involvement (aliena- 
tive, calculative and moral) and that certain combinations, for example, 
coercive power and alienative involvement, remunerative power and 
calculative involvement, normative power and moral involvement, tend 
to be more frequent in that there is a congruence between types of 
power and kinds of involvement. Organizations tend to shift their 
compliance structure from incongruent to congruent types and to 
resist any pressures in the other direction. 

Goals, power and involvement are, therefore, interrelated, so that it 
is possible to discern patterns in the combinations that emerge when 
compliance in differing organizations, such as therapeutic mental 
hospitals and concentration camps, are contrasted.* These differences 
are clear in our own researches. In a superficial sense, the types of 
power employed and the types of involvement present tend to be norma- 
tive and moral in English public schools but remunerative and calcula- 
tive in approved schools. 

In this paper, we hope to clarify some of the ambiguities that arise 
when. Etzioni’s valuable framework is employed for comparative pur- 
poses and to show that the effectiveness of control depends not only on 
the goals of the organization and kinds of power employed but also on 
such additional factors as the members’ dependence on the institution 
to meet a variety of their needs and the nature of the informal social 
systems within the organization. 

It is clear, therefore, that Etzioni’s framework does help us to begin 


* ‘Compliance refers to both a relation in which an actor behaves in accordance 
with a directive supported by another actor’s power, and to the orientation of the 
subordinated actor to the power applied.’ ‘Power is an actor’s ability to induce 
or influence another actor to carry out his directives or any other norms he 
supports.’ 

f Coercive—rests on application, or threat of application, of physical sanctions such 
as infliction of pain, deformity or death; generation of frustration through 
restriction of movement, or controlling through force the satisfaction of needs such 
as those for food, sex, comfort and the like. 

Remunerative—power is based on control over material resources and reward 
through allocation of salaries, wages, commissions and contributions, ‘fringe ` 
benefits’, services and commodities. 

Normative—rests on the allocation and manipulation of symbolic rewards and 
deprivations through employment of leaders, manipulation of mass media, 
allocation of esteem and prestige symbols, administration of ritual, and influence 
over the distribution of ‘acceptance’ and ‘positive response’. 
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to understand different control structures in different organizations for 
it does appear that goals, control and involvement are somehow inter- 
related. Nevertheless, when control processes are analysed in greater 
detail, the concepts which Etzioni offers become ambiguous. 


AMBIGUITIES IN ETZIONI’S OUTLINE 


Our studies in many different organizations have suggested some of 
the areas where these ambiguities arise. We shall discuss seven such 
examples. 

It is clear, for example, that the overall processes of control are much 
broader than mere sanctions and rewards. The whole process of select- 
ing individuals for roles, of competition, assimilation, orientation of 
members to goals, structural controls over movement, activity and 
possessions are all forms of social control. The sorts of behaviour which 
are controlled in different organizations also differ and these cannot be 
interpreted without reference to the goals which the organization 
pursues. It is empirically observable that control in some goal areas is 
more effectively achieved by using one type of power rather than 
another. 

It is also clear that the effects of particular controls will vary in 
different organizations. For example, beating or restrictions over 
access to local towns are accepted as a legitimate punishment in a 
public school but not in a so-called progressive school. These responses 
or, to use Etzioni’s term, involvements, depend on the nature and the 
orientation to goals of the so-called informal social system as well as 
being influenced by the types of formal power employed. 

It is also curious that despite the availability of controls to any 
particular individual in an authority position, different individuals 
may effect different responses. For example, if two teachers take a 
class of difficult children, despite the fact that both can legitimately 
employ the same controls, one teacher may be able to maintain order 
while the other’s attempts are reduced to chaos. In addition, the first 
teacher, who can maintain order, probably has no need to resort to 
employing particular sanctions. Even the threat of sanction is sufficient 
to remind people of the power structure. If the second teacher, in 
desperation, resorts to sanctioning a pupil, the chaos can increase. A 
threatened sanction, for example, will probably reduce his class to fits 
of laughter. This would suggest that effective control is a much more 
subtle process than one person having power over another. The 
personality of the teacher and the acceptance of the legitimacy of his 
role by the pupils are clearly important so that sanctions only have to 
be applied occasionally. Even then, they may not be effective in 
influencing behaviour but serve the function of reminding people of the 
whole structure of control in the organization. 
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This illustration makes clear the inadequacies inherent in an ap- 
proach which emphasizes elements of the social structure at the 
expense of social interaction and perspectives. Etzioni, aware of the 
problems of charisma in complex organizations, analyses its role in the 
organizational structure rather-than-in inter-personal relationships. 
In these relationships charisma is as much a control mechanism as 
explicit aspects of control processes such as rules, rewards and sanctions. 

Social control, therefore, is a more complex process than the limita- 
tion of behaviour by another’s power.® In any given power situation, a 
large number of extraneous factors may be operating to influence the 
reactions of controllers and controlled. They often have a social 
relationship where each has motivations and aspirations. This prevents 
any easy prediction as to the effects of particular controls or the 
involvements of these individuals. For example, any teacher knows that 
some children seem to invite punishment, so that their behaviour 
continues until they are sanctioned. The motivations for this, be it 
attention or status seeking, are very complex and perhaps individual to 
each case. Here, the structure of control is being manipulated to fulfil 
another function for the pupil. 

Many of the typologies and concepts of particular types of control 
are also confusing when applied to empirical situations. An example is 
the notion that sanctions can be classified into those which are coercive, 
utilitarian or normative.* We all know that talking to a child, sending 
to bed early and hitting him are different punishments and may be 
usefully described as normative, utilitarian and coercive. However, 
when these distinctions are applied to more complex situations, the 
differences become vague. A sanctioning pattern frequently witnessed 
in our research was forcing children who had misbehaved in P.T. 
lessons to run several circuits of the playing fields. Being physically 
unpleasant, this punishment has coercive qualities and, in that it 
deprives the child of time and hot water in the showers, it is utilitarian. 
As the pupil is likely to be seen by the other children and staff, it also 
has normative implications. 

Within a residential organization, which must have some elements of 
a total institution, even the distinction between coercive and normative 
power is difficult to maintain because normative power takes on 
coercive qualities when it is inescapable and applied in an institution 
which fulfils most of an individual’s basic needs.6 For example, in 
several boarding schools, the senior boys held courts to punish junior 
boys. Physical punishment was replaced by forcing the offenders to sit 
precariously in the centre of a large circle of senior boys. Unremitting 
and shouted questions rapidly reduced offenders to tears. 

In a very general sense, therefore, all power is coercive because 


* The terms remunerative and utilitarian are used by different writers to cover the 
same concept. We shall use the term utilitarian. 
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people are made to do things they do not always wish to do. This is a 
coercive process although the details of the method by which control is 
achieved may not use the physical force, etc., which is included in 
Etzioni’s definition. 

Much additional confusion also arises from a failure to distinguish 
the nature of sanctions and rewards from the functions they have for 
the organization. Presumably, the functions of all control must be 
normative, i.e. to define, maintain, establish or re-establish norms on 
ways of behaving. The actual details of the controls employed, however, 
need not necessarily be normative. They can have coercive and 
utilitarian qualities. ‘ 

It is clear from the points we have been discussing that the neat, 
logical outline of compliance structures provided by Etzioni offers a 
brilliant general framework for comparing organizations but this para- 
digm becomes clouded with ambiguity when specific empirical situa- 
tions are discussed. We began our researches with established theories 
and tried to apply them but we had to revise our ideas in the light of 
empirical experiences. If we assume that Etzioni’s framework is too 
static to explain what is empirically observable, we come to see social 
control as a social process rather than as a simple situation of power. 
When looked at in this way, the relevance of a wide range of structural 
devices also becomes apparent. 


DEFINITION OF CONTROL AS A PROCESS 


If we define, therefore, social control as ‘a process by which individuals 
are socialized and oriented towards norms’,’ we can examine the 
various methods of control that are part of it. We have found at least 
five distinct types of control that can be included in this general social 
process. As the controls used vary in frequency and emphasis in differ- 
ent organizations, we think that these five types help to distinguish 
different mechanisms of control and to avoid the confusions discussed 
earlier. 


STRUCTURAL CONTROLS OVER OFFICE 


Every social role is controlled by structural conditions which surround the 
appointment, dismissal, promotion and selection of individuals. This 
is true for both staff and, to a more varied extent, inmates in any 
organization. The particular details of the structural controls over 
office depend on the expectations of the wider society but these controls 
accompany every social role. All sorts of controls can be employed once 
the desired norms of role behaviour have been established. Among 
them are: selection for roles, observation before appointment, trial or 
probationary periods and the procedures for removal or loss of office. 
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Rewards and sanctions are another important method of control although, 
as we suggested earlier, there is a danger in confusing their empirical 
details with their functions. Different types of rewards and sanctions 
can be divided into coercive, utilitarian, and normative types, although 
coercive rewards are unlikely to exist (though removal from office by 
promotion to positions such as life peer or high service rank has some 
element of this). However, as we have said, the differences become 
blurred the more total the organization is and the more the inmates are 
dependent on the institution for fulfilling their needs. Nevertheless, 
these distinctions do have some use. For example, the term ‘utilitarian 
reward’ is a clear term to describe the reward systems in those penal 
institutions where inmates have to collect a certain number of grades to 
gain privileges and scarce resources. These rewards contrast with the 
rewards and sanctions used in, say, a religious community, where 
individuals are made to feel that they have fallen short of the ideals 
expected of them. In these places there is often no need for any other 
sanction than the disappointment of the rest. Such control would also 
be effective with public school prefects as, in public schools, the 
normative pressure also has coercive overtones.® 

The reasons for this will be mentioned later when dependency on the 
institution and the reasons for the differing effectiveness of controls are 
discussed. Nevertheless, as a description of sanctions and rewards, these 
three categories are useful. The effects of these controls, however, are 
more difficult to predict because of the other considerations which will 
be discussed later. 


INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 


The very structure of an organization must exert some controls over 
the movement and privacy of individuals. Much work has been done on 
institutions which exert a high level of this form of control, which we 
shall call institutional control.? Goffman has referred to these institu- 
tions as ‘total’ institutions and suggests that they have a distinct 
sociology. We have found many institutions which do exert high levels 
of various forms of institutional control—over social relations within 
and outside the organizations, over movement, activity, privacy, 
possessions and free time—but would suggest that institutional control 
is not the only component of total institutions. Many institutions which 
may be viewed as total do not have high levels of institutional control 
but are held together by an expressive unity which permeates attitudes 
and relationships. A public school can have a restrictive regime but is 
also held together by an ethos where expressive ends are important. A 
circus, however, or a free-discipline experimental school can be closed 
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and cut off not through extensive institutional controls but because of 
the common norms and values embodied in the structure. 

Naturally, expressive totality is most effective when members of the 
organization choose to be there and support the prevailing goals. In 
those penal or charity institutions which members enter involuntarily, 
high levels of institutional control might be expected. Our evidence 
from residential schools, however, suggests that this is only partly true 
as approved schools, where membership is involuntary, exercise less in- 
stitutional control over their boys than do public or preparatory schools. 


CONTROL BY ORIENTATION 


In addition to the controls already outlined, another control of great 
importance is the conscious attempt to direct and maintain aspirations to 
the formal goals of the organization. Two mechanisms which have 
been widely studied are the processes of assimilation and socialization 
for which many techniques exist, for example, special reception units 
for new entrants, special dress, special privileges and so on. Once an 
individual has been assimilated, however, the organization can maintain 
his orientation to goals by allocating time to and making compulsory 
esteemed activities, by reinforcing some goals with religious belie&, by 
a wide variety of competitions, rituals and traditions and by setting 
desired standards of taste. All of these processes are used in varying 
degrees to draw individuals’ attention to the stated goals of the organiza- 
tion. Control is not simply a question of controlling those who falter, it 
is a continuous process of socialization, orientation and restatement of 
goals, even to the orthodox. Should expressive goals predominate in the 
organization, then the whole life style of the organization will centre 
round them.10 


INFORMAL CONTROL 


Control is not only exerted over members by the formal system of the 
organization but also from pressures exerted by individuals over one 
another. These norms of what behaviour makes a member popular or 
unpopular are the very basis of informal control.11 These informal 
controls, which influence both staff and inmates in all institutions, have 
their own systems of rewards, sanctions, orientation and assimilation. 
Informal control is always important but varies enormously in 
strength, the range of activities it sanctions and the degree to which it 
reinforces various goals. In some organizations, informal controls are 
rigidly enforced and cover many kinds of behaviour such as work 
performance, relationships, attitudes and modes of self-expression. This 
pattern has been described by many sociologists who have analysed the 
‘prison-model’ in penal institutions, although our own researches 
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would suggest that such a model hardly applies in English approved 
schools, either among staff or pupils.12 In other cases, informal controls 
are weak or concentrated on one area such as work output or relation- 
ships with supervising staff. 

These informal controls affect all staff and members of organizations, 
and in organizations such as residential schools the informal controls 
among staff largely determine the nature of their relationships with the 
children. Informal controls can also be used by members of the organiza- 
tion to aid their formal roles. In penal institutions, respected members 
of the inmate world are often accorded considerable informal status by 
supervising staff. 

All of these aspects of informal controls depend on the nature of the 
informal systems within the organization. The nature, interaction and 
development of these informal systems have been discussed elsewhere. 

We would suggest that these five types of control—structural 
controls over office, rewards and sanctions, institutional controls, 
orientation to goals and informal controls, give us a much clearer 
picture of control as a social process than the categories coercive, 
utilitarian and normative can do on their own. Relationships can be 
drawn between these five types of controls and other sociological areas 
such as roles, goals and authority systems. 

Now that the types of controls found in organizations have been 
discussed and the confusions in Etzioni’s typology analysed, we shall 
try to explain why organizations employ the controls that they do and 
why some are more effective than others. 


AREAS AND EFFECTS OF CONTROLS 


When organizations are compared there is a great difference in what 
is controlled and the effecis controls have. One of the remarkable things 
about organizations is the great difference in the activities which are 
considered deviant. In one junior services establishment, for example, 
smoking was forbidden and the punishment for the guilty was to be 
beaten. Literature, however, was not controlled and the boys could 
read what they liked, a remarkable contrast to many other residential 
organizations. Before lights out, boys would lie in bed openly reading 
pornographic magazines while staff took no notice, yet to be found in 
possession of a cigarette would ensure a savage beating. This is quite 
different from most schools, which control literature as closely as they 
control smoking. Obviously, what is controlled depends on the school’s 
goals and the roles it expects pupils to take up. In public schools, for 
example, adult behaviour is at a premium and it is certain aspects of 
adolescent behaviour (hectic social life, experiment in smoking, drinking 
and sexual behaviour) that is deviant. In the so-called progressive 
schools,18 where adolescent delights continually abound, approval is 
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attached by formal and informal systems to this adolescent behaviour 
while many aspects of adult behaviour (sobriety, stability, solidity, 
dependability and dullness) are considered deviant. 

Because of these factors it is very difficult to predict the effects of 
controls on commitment to goals. A particular sanction in one organiza- 
tion can have a very different effect in another. For example, boys at 
the services school were not alienated by the application of a violent 
coercive sanction. It did not lead the boys to reject the aims of the 
school provided it was applied in areas of behaviour considered legiti- 
mate by the informal social system. Punishment was accepted for 
smoking offences but would have been rejected for possessing porno- 
graphic literature or for going into a pub. In contrast, at one so-called 
progressive school, the occasion ten years ago when the headmaster 
struck a boy aroused such hostility among pupils and staff that everyone 
still talks about this event. The fact that he had been involved in a 
passionate relationship with a sixth-form girl was rarely mentioned. 

Clearly, a variety of influences are working here—goals, the organiza- 
tion, the degree to which the informal social system defines the 
controls as legitimate and so on. The complexity of these factors and 
the way in which they are interrelated prevents comments of a general 
nature on the effects of control from having much validity. 


FACTORS INFLUENGING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CONTROLS 


If general comments on the inherent effectiveness of different types of 
control are impossible to construct, what factors explain the variety of 
controls which are found and their varied effectiveness in different 
situations? We shall consider four important influences which, in our 
experience, go part of the way in accounting for the dilemmas we have 
been observing. The first is the presocialization experience of the 
members. 


PRESOCIALIZATION 


Presocialization experiences are important because they not only 
influence the nature and orientation of the informal social systems in 
an organization but partly determine any individual’s definition of the 
legitimacy of various controls in different situations. It is clear that 
the acceptance of different sanctions, levels of totality and methods of 
orientation to goals, especially expressive goals, depend partly on 
previous socialization. Our own research has shown, for example, 
that the preference for normative rewards and sanctions, high levels of 
institutional control and constant orientation, and weak informal 
control by peers among public school boys can be traced back to their 
socialization in preparatory schools and to the dominant values in 
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their family life.14 Boys from other social classes have been socialized 
by different control methods.15 


DEFINITION OF THE NORMS OF OUTSIDE SOCIETY 


The ways in which controls are defined by the norms of outside society 
also influence the range of controls which can be employed within an 
organization. No headmaster, for example, would be expected nowa- 
days to flog a deviant sixth-former, however effective this control 
might be. In a given situation, therefore, the controls available to any 
individual are determined not only by the effectiveness of such controls 
but also by the range of controls which can be legitimately employed. 

The informal social systems of the inmates and staff also define the 
effectiveness of certain controls.16 It appears that controls are often 
effective because staff and inmates believe them to be so and not 
because of any qualities inherent in the control. This can be seen in 
residential schools which have abolished the sanction of corporal 
punishment or reduced levels of institutional control. If staff and 
pupils believe that the desired effects will be achieved, order will be 
maintained. However, if staff and inmates only acknowledge the 
changes without believing in their effectiveness, then these changes 
fail and frequently a dramatic reintroduction of the suspended control 
process occurs. 


NORMS OF THE INFORMAL SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The norms of inmates also determine the legitimacy of controls for 
particular offences. If accepted as legitimate, controls will not, in 
themselves, alienate inmates from goals, whether the controls be 
coercive or normative. The reasons why some controls for some offences 
are defined as legitimate, depend partly on presocialization experiences 
and partly on the forces which determine the nature of the informal 
system. 


DEPENDENCY 


In addition, the less control is needed the more the inmates are depen- 
dent on the institution. By dependency, we mean the degree to which 
the institution fulfils the need dispositions of inmates.1? Some of these 
needs will be expressive, such as security, affection and emotional 
warmth, others will be instrumental, such as self-perception, feelings of 
achievement and progress, while still others will be organizational, such 
as domestic needs, social life, food and clothing. The level of depen- 
dency will vary according to the number of these need dispositions the 
inmates feel they possess, the number they see the institution as ful- 
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filling and the availability of functional alternatives, that-is, the availa- 
bility of other avenues by which need dispositions can be met. The 
inmates’ need dispositions will depend on a variety of factors such as 
their social class, education, personality traits, voluntariness of member- 
ship and, particularly important, the initial nature and length of their 
experience as a member of the organization. Some of the functional 
alternatives will be outside the organization, such as access to family 
and locality, while others will be inside the organization, such as the 
variety of units which can offer support and the ways in which needs 
are fulfilled by the informal social system. Middle-class children who 
have not been socialized into an extended family or into a street 
community may be more dependent on the organization to fulfil 
emotional and family functions than working-class children who are 
used to a variety of alternatives.18 It would appear that in some total 
institutions, inmates’ needs have to be met inside the institution but 
these may be met either by the formal provision such as house, work, 
treatment units, or by the informal system. In other total institutions, 
such as those described by Goffman, the needs may not be met by 
either of these, and there will be frustration and alienation—alienation 
which will be aggravated by the involuntary nature of inmates’ 
membership. 

There can also be great dependence on normatively total organiza- 
tions which have no physical totality. A ballet company, for example, 
can operate by normative and orientation controls because the dancers 
are very dependent on the organization to fulfil their need-disposizions, 
although there is no totality in the physical sense.1® Certain religious 
sects are also good examples of normatively total organizations. 

In residential organizations which take in children, needs also vary 
with age. In approved schools, for example, the needs of junior boys 
seem to differ from those of seniors. Junior boys require much more 
expressive support if commitment to the goals of the school is to be 
achieved. Senior boys, on the other hand, must feel that instrumental 
and organizational needs are being met, if their support for formal goals 
is to be gained.20 

The more an inmate is dependent, the more he can be controlled by 
normative means. Disapproval and ostracism by people on whom he is 
dependent become very painful sanctions.2! However, to an inmate 
whose needs are met independently of the organization, such normative 
controls seem weak. This is why in organizations where the inmates are 
dependent, such as a public school, a reduction of institutional control 
produces no disorder and can actually increase commitment in the 
informal system. While some of these schools use beating, a coercive 
sanction, it is more the ritual and shame attached to the administration 
of the sanction that is effective than the pain of the beating itself.22 

The less dependent the inmates, the more utilitarian and coercive 
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sanctions and-high institutional controls are needed to maintain order, 
and a reduction will produce disobedience. This is why the controls in 
day schools and organizations where membership is involuntary tend to 
consist of coercive and utilitarian rewards and sanctions. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this; for example, in organizations which 
deal with the emotionally disturbed, neurotic or highly aggressive 
patients, there can often be considerable dependence on the part of 
inmates, but normative power or controls by orientation are abused.?8 

Those organizations which assume a dependence rely initially on 
controls by orientation and normative rewards and sanctions. If these 
fail, the organization has to resort despairingly to coercive sanctions 
and high institutional controls.24 For example, in one experimental 
special school, constant indiscipline among pupils led to a dramatic 
reintroduction of corporal punishment and restrictions on bounds as a 
desperate remedy. Organizations which do not assume dependence do 
not readily employ normative or orientation controls so that the ‘last 
resort’ controls of the former become the first punishments in the latter. 

The greater the dependency of the inmates, the less the need for 
structural controls over office, as normative controls and orientation 
should be sufficient to keep people working towards goals. However, 
deviation from accepted role behaviour increases with dependency 
simply because many more of an individual’s needs, particularly 
emotional needs, are fulfilled by the organization. While there may be 
little chance of deviance in, say, money matters among dependent staff 
or inmates because of high dependence, the probability of, say, sexually 
deviant behaviour is increased because these need dispositions are also 
to be met within the organization. 

Inmates and staff can also be dependent on the informal social 
systems in the organization.25 This is especially true in organizations 
where the informal system fulfils functions not served by the formal and 
seeks to provide, for example, an emotional life for inmates. However, 
the informal social system is not always geared to softening the pains of 
imprisonment, for in some organizations it conspicuously fails to do 
this. In some organizations the informal system can be brutal and 
violent, centred round maintaining an informal hierarchy rather than 
providing comforts. 

It is interesting to note that, generally, the controls of the informal 
social system will reflect those of the formal system if the norms of the 
informal system support formal goals. It is quite clear from a number of 
organizations that a change of methods in formal control will be 
mirrored by a change of methods in informal control. For example, a 
decrease in violence in one reduces violence in the other. However, if 
the norms of the informal system reject the goals of the formal, informal 
controls will be the opposite of those employed by the formal.?6 

It is, of course, the informal social system which defines needs and 
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evaluates the legitimacy of controls. Hence needs, to some extent, are 
dependent on the provisions of the formal structure but not completely 
so for, as we have shown elsewhere, the informal system only partly 
reflects the formal. 

Dependency must not be confused with institutionalization which is 
an established state of mind and identification, nor does dependency 
imply personal inadequacy or defect.2” Neither does dependency imply 
that the inmates identify or have close contact with staff. 

It is interesting that organizations which set out to change or 
influence social values have to arouse some dependency among the 
inmates who must feel that their needs are being met by legitimate 
means. It is significant that organizations which are forced to attempt 
this with an unwilling personnel, such as penal institutions or some 
rehabilitation units, fail to achieve much influence because of the lack 
of dependence of inmates and an indifferent informal social system 
arising from the inmates’ cultural attitudes and their comparatively 
short stay. Even those organizations which have a simpler task of 
reinforcing values, such as seminaries or private schools, emphasize the 
need to isolate their members for long periods. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has tried to distinguish and explain the effectiveness of 
differing processes of social control. It is hoped that this outline will 
enable us to establish what kinds of control will be most effective in 
different organizations. In a situation where inmates are dependent, 
where their needs are met and where they have an informal system 
which supports formal goals, normative and orientation controls will 
be sufficient. Where inmates are less dependent, where their informal 
systems reject formal goals, then coercive sanctions, utilitarian control, 
institutional controls and structural controls over office are essential. 

We have tried to show that social control is a much wider process 
than mere punishments or simple power relationships. We have sug- 
gested that there are five structural processes which prevent or channel 
deviance from established norms, and we have described them as: 
structural controls over office, rewards and sanctions, institutional 
control, control by orientation and informal control. 

Controls also differ among institutions so that what is controlled 
and why, differs from one organization to another and is closely related 
to the goals of the organization. The effects of controls also vary and 
cannot be understood without taking into account the presocialization 
of inmates, the norms of outside society, the norms of the informal 
social systems inside the organization and the dependency of the 
members of the organization. 

We have discussed the contributions made by Etzioni and suggested 
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that despite the importance of his framework for comparing organiza- 
tional structures, his concepts reduce individual action to a passive 
response made in a relatively deterministic manner. We have tried to 
complement this with an approach which acknowledges the importance 
of external (to the actor) factors but which adds a dimension where 
actors interpret, evaluate and give definition and meaning to the 
actions which they produce and which impinge on them. This latter 
approach derives from the work of Becker,?8 Mead 2° and Hughes?0 
and is contrasted with other approaches in a book by Silverman.31 
With particular reference to control in educational settings, a recent 
collection of papers edited by Michael F. D. Young suggests that the 
concept of knowledge is itself a social construct and that competition 
for it as a scarce resource is a social control mechanism.%2 The trans- 
mission of knowledge in a learning situation can only be understood 
with reference to the perspectives of individual participants. 

We have tried to show that this approach to social control is useful in 
helping us to understand real life interactional contexts such as those 
found in schools and hospitals. It is important to realize that staff and 
inmate definitions of institutional values, rewards and sanctions are 
as significant from the point of view of our understanding them as 


a priori labels. 
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Social mobility and class relations in Britain 


Trends in social mobility in the U.S.A. suggest that upward mobility 
has been increasing while downward mobility has been decreasing. 
In the ten years 1952-62, Blau and Duncan note, ‘an increasing 
proportion from manual origins moved up into white-collar positions, 
yet there was no compensatory increase in downward mobility from 
white-collar origins; on the contrary, increasing proportions of those 
originating at this level remained there’.! In Britain the way in which 
the post-war expansion of secondary and higher education seem to have 
benefited middle-class as much as working-class children would lead 
one to expect a similar pattern of change in social mobility rates here.? 
The questions arise firstly, as to whether this expectation can be 
confirmed for Britain by direct evidence; and secondly, what the 
implications of such changes for the structure of society might be. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


We can either assume the relations between social strata to be relations 
of inequality whereby the gain of one must necessarily be at the expense 
of some other, or regard them as merely functionally differentiated and 
therefore non-antagonistic. From this latter point of view, at a societal 
level, social mobility is an example of adaptive social change, inirinsi- 
cally interesting perhaps, but bearing no necessary relation to other 
features of the social system. From the perspective of the former 
position, the structural significance of social mobility may be seen as an 
indication, on the one hand, of the accessibility of positions of privilege 
or prestige to the less privileged or prestigious and, on the other hand, 
of the capacity of the already privileged and prestigious to maintain 
their position or preserve it for their offspring.® In the present state of 
sociological knowledge it would, of course, be impossible to specify the 
rate of vertical mobility as a function of the degree of class or status 
group inequality, but for a given society it seems plausible to infer that 
change in mobility rates, theoretically at least, can be treated as an 
index of change in the relations between strata. This, anyway, is the 
* Trevor Noble s.a. Lecturer, Department of Sociological Studies, University 

of Sheffield. 
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argument I have tried to explore in the present paper. Looked at in 
this way, changing mobility rates represent a hitherto neglected area of 
information about class relations at least as significant as the distribu- 
tion of income or even the much less well documented distribution of 
wealth. 

Apparent changes in rates of vertical social mobility may, however, 
indicate a number of different things about the stratification system. 
An observable change in mobility rates across the manual/non-manual 
boundary for instance, could reflect: 

(a) A real change in the institutionalized relations of inequality 
between the middle-class and the working-class; or 

(b) A shift in the effective class boundary. 

It has long been a sociological commonplace that there has been a 
growing divergence between the real class boundary and the conven- 
tional division between manual and non-manual occupations. This has 
been discerned either in the extension of the lower stratum or working- 
class to include a range of routine non-manual occupations or, alter- 
natively, in the extension of the upper stratum or middle-class to 
include occupations, highly skilled technicians for instance, still 
classified as manual. Conversely, changes in class composition over the 
years conceivably might have led to an increasing coincidence between 
the effective class boundary and the manual/non-manual division. In 
either case the transfer of a number of occupation groups from one 
stratum to another, while their allocation to the manual or non-manual 
categories remained unchanged, could be expected to produce an 
apparent change in mobility rates between these categories while the 
system of social stratification remained otherwise equally rigid. Thus an 
observed change in mobility rates may only indicate either that the 
investigator’s categories were originally anachronistic or that they 
have become outmoded. Finally, a change in non-manual/manual 
mobility might indicate: 

(c) The decreasing relevance of occupational factors in social 
differentiation. 

Social strata are differentiated by a variety of different factors which 
may perhaps vary independently. Thus class position may be related 
to wealth, income, occupation, market situation and work situation; 
status to occupation, residence area, social origins, education, consump- 
tion patterns, mode of language, etc. Sometimes, one or another of 
these may be more or less important in each area of inequality. Then 
again, sometimes class, sometimes status, sometimes party may be more 
or less significant differentiating factors in the overall distribution of 
power in a society. If occupation, or the type of inequality it is taken 
as an index of, becomes less central to the distribution of power in 
general then the study of occupational mobility is less likely to indicate 
very much about the structure of the society. 
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The problem is telling which of these alternatives to choose. This 
is not so difficult as it may at first appear. In most cases the choice is 
reasonably clear and can be made on empirical grounds if only we first 
establish the logic of the situation fairly explicitly. Before looking at 
the statistical material then, I will try to set out as clearly as I can what 
alternative inferences might be made from the kind of evidence to be 
reviewed. 

It is obvious that rates of upward and downward mobility may vary 
independently so that a number of distinct patterns may in fact occur. 
For simplicity of presentation, the logical possibilities of change in 
mobility rates over time for a two-class model have been set out in 
Table 1. (For a three-class model, we would have to consider 27 possible 
patterns of change, 54 for a four-class model and so on.) The nine 
alternative patterns have rather different implications and these will be 
briefly reviewed. 


TABLE I Patlerns of change in vertical mobility rates 


DOWNWARD MOBILITY 
(e.g. Non-manual to Manual) 
Inciease = Nochange Decrease 


UPWARD Increase 


MOBILITY No change 
(e.g. Manual to 
Non-manual) Decrease 





To take situation E first, if rates of upward and downward mobility 
both show no discernible change over time, the inference that class 
relations have remained stable is at the very least, a plausible working 
hypothesis for further investigation. 

Situation A, where upward and downward mobility rates are in- 
creasing, indicates a more open society. The non-manual stratum in this 
situation is evidently less able to guarantee the privileges of its position 
for its sons or to exclude the aspiring progeny of the working-class so 
that the sons of the manual workers are increasingly able to achieve the 
refinements of a middle-class way of life. Similarly, decreasing rates of 
vertical mobility—situation IJ—represents an extension of social 
inequality. The middle-class may thus be able to preserve its sons from 
soiling their hands while the fleshpots become increasingly out of reach 
for those born into the working-class. It is true that in the long run, 
which may be defined in the context of discussions of social mobility as 
after an interval of more than one generation, a shift in the effective 
stratum boundary away from the manual/non-manual line should 
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lead to an apparent increase in mobility in both directions across this 
conventional line. An observed decrease in mobility rates, however, 
would be genuine. Equally an increasing convergence: between the 
stratum boundary and the manual/non-manual division could be 
expected to produce a decline in.observed mobility rates, though in this 
case an observed increase in mobility rates would be genuine. But the 
evidence we shall consider covers a period of only eighteen years and the 
generations represented in the populations sampled at either end of this 
series will certainly overlap to a very considerable extent. In the short 
run, however, in situations A and I our choice between the three 
alternatives, a real change in class relations, a shift in class boundaries 
or the decreasing centrality of occupational differentiation, is unam- 
biguous. In neither case, situation A nor situation I, could the observed 
change in the pattern of mobility be brought about simply by a shift 
in the effective boundary within the span of a single generation. The 
centrality of occupational differentiation is indicated in both cases, 
though in one case (A) the degree of inequality is decreasing while the 
other (I) represents a move towards a more rigidly closed system of 
stratification. 

To evaluate the other alternatives, it must be recognized that the 
relationships indicated in the table are asymmetrical or more bluntly, the 
middle-classes are better off than the working-classes. Situations B and 
D have been bracketed with A as indicating some possible increase in 
openness in the system. In B, while the position of the middle-class is 
unchanged there could be an improvement in prospects of upward 
mobility for those born in the working-class. This is the sort of situation 
which a changing occupational structure with a growth in white collar 
iobs might account for. It would be consistent with an effective upward 
shift of the class boundary as well as a change in the relations between 
classes. Situation D is open to similar alternative explanations though 
in this case either the middle-class are decreasingly able to maintain 
the position of its sons in white collar jobs or there has been a downward 
shift in the class boundary consistent with the embourgeoisement of 
* some manual groups. 

The situations indicated by F and H can both be associated either 
with a relative widening of inequality between the classes or the con- 
vergence of the class boundary and the manual/non-manual division. 
A decrease in downward mobility while the upward mobility rate 
remains stable (F) represents a modest improvement in the ability of 
the middle-class as a whole to maintain the advantages of its sons or the 
proletarianization of a group of manual occupations which formerly 
recruited middle-class sons. A decline in upward mobility rates (H) 
which might arise when middle-class fertility increased without any 
substantially greater increase in non-manual occupations also either 
represents a relative improvement in the power of the middle-class to 
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look after its own or a downward shift of the effective boundary towards 
the manual /non-manual division. 

The remaining extremities of the matrix are particularly interesting. 
A decrease in upward mobility together with an increase in downward 
mobility (G) suggests a worsening in the position of both strata. In 
contrast, or similarly, an increase in upward mobility together with a 
decrease in downward mobility (C) represents a gain for both classes. 
Unless these co-variant gains or losses are very disparate in magnitude, 
in which case there would be a change in the relative inequality of 
opportunity, then clearly the pattern of change in mobility has become 
irrelevant to the relationships between the strata. In these cases, where 
the patterns of mobility are improving or worsening equally for both 
strata, it must be inferred that the occupational structure can tell us 
little about the structure of social inequality. 


BIASES IN THE EVIDENCE 


While speculation and unfounded assumptions are quite common, it is 
harder to find useful evidence on changes in mobility rates over time. 
Inferences about social mobility trends from the distribution of educa- 
tional success, occupational change, etc., need to be checked against 
direct evidence. There have been a number of studies since the Second 
World War which have produced data onsocial mobility rates in Britain 
and I have reviewed all those that were readily accessible. I have 
omitted from this account two surveys each based on a single community 
and one in which apparently pessimistic respondents could only be 
classified by their expected occupations.’ The remaining material is 
still very variable in quality and it will be necessary to examine care- 
fully some of its failings. Nevertheless it compares well with the data 
reviewed by Lipset and Bendix, Miller and Fox and Miller and the 
consistency of the pattern it reveals is virtually self-confirming.® 
Firstly, we must consider the changing context of mobility. The 
survey findings are influenced by changes in the occupational structure 
(though interpretations of them sometimes are not). As O. D. Duncan ° 
has pointed out social mobility studies do not usually compare cohorts 
representative of the population at two points in time but generations 
which may overlap. Thus the fathers of the respondents in a survey 
are not a cohort which can be compared either directly with the occu- 
pational distribution represented by the sample itself or that at any 
other point in time.’ Rates of social mobility and changes in the occu- 
pational structure are in consequence difficult to compare directly. 
However tempting it may seem therefore, the deduction of consequences 
for the pattern of mobility (Table 1) directly from the structural trends 
indicated in Table 2 cannot be done without making a very large 
number of unwarranted assumptions about other relevant variables, 
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differential fertility trends, recruitment criteria, etc. Despite this it 
nevertheless remains important to keep the occupational structure in 
mind when evaluating social mobility data. Though only the sample 
selected can be compared with the occupational structure figures for 
the population, this represents a very valuable cross-check on the 
estimates of mobility. Estimates of social mobility rates are not likely 
to be reliable if the sample deviates to any great extent from the 
occupational distribution in the population. Equally, derived distribu- 
tions of fathers’ occupations should reflect the population’s social 
origins, and of this one can be less sure. 

As Table 2A indicates, the proportion of occupied males in non- 
manual employment changed only slowly until the early 1950s but 
thereafter began to increase at roughly twice the earlier rate. 


TABLE 2 
A: Socio-economic Status of Occupied Males in Great Britain 








IQII Ig2r 1931 1951 1961 1966 
h h bh h h % 








Non-manual 21:8 227 23:3 26:4 32:5 34-2 
Manual 782 773 767 736 67:5 658 








SOURCES: I9II, 1921, 1931 calculated from Guy Routh, Occupation and Pay in 
Great Britain roo6-1r960, C.U.P., 1965, Table r, and Censuses 1951, 1961, 1966. 


B: Socio-economic Status of Occupied and Retired Heads of Households in Great Britain 





1951 1961 1966 





h % % 
Non-manual 384 428 425 
Manual 6r6 572 575 





SOURCES: Calculated from Censuses 1951, 1961 and 1966. This information is not 
available for earlier years. 


Table 2B shows the class distribution of heads of households and is 
a more relevant comparison for surveys which have included female 
respondents in contrast with those studies which compare only male 
respondents. It is worth observing that surveys in which women have 
been classified according to their husbands’ or fathers’ occupations 
have thus referred to a population which is relatively more middle-class 
in composition than those which have included only men classified as 
individual workers. It may be argued that as fathers in all these com- 
parisons can, as a rule, be assumed to be or have been heads of house- 
holds, comparisons between sons and fathers are thus generally likely to 
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over-estimate the amount of downward mobility. Duncan recommends 
that the status of fathers be treated only as the status of origin of the 
respondent but this still does not evade the problem of the over-estima- 
tion of downward mobility rates on this account. In addition, the 
inclusion of women amongst respondents adds their marital mobility 
to the occupational mobility of men and the effect, as we shall see from 
comparisons between two sets of data from the Five Boroughs survey 
(see Table 4 below), is also to exaggerate the amount of downward 
mobility. Ideally, one would like to compare the occupations of male 
heads of households with those of their own fathers but regrettably the 
data is nowhere yet available. 

Turning to the occupational composition of the samples described in 
the five British studies considered here, it is apparent that, firstly, in 
comparison with the nearest population estimates in time, some of them 
are likely to be misleading. In the 1949 survey and to a smaller degree 
the 1951 sample, the middle-class is rather over-represented. Non- 
manual or middle-class respondents appear to be under-represented in 
the England and Wales 1962, Great Britain 1963 and 5 Boroughs 1967 
studies, though in the last case, this distortion is eliminated if male 
respondents only are considered. 

Secondly, it is important to note the change in occupational distri- 
bution between each pair of generations in the separate studies, as this 
will limit the amount of mobility which may be observed. The 1949 
study indicates little changein the proportion of manual and non-manual 
occupations between fathers and sons. The 1951 sample, however, 
anticipates the change in the occupational structure evident in the 
census figures (cf. Table 2A). These would not lead one to expect a so 
much greater proportion of sons in non-manual jobs than of their fathers 
at that date. The other studies all indicate an increasing proportion of 
non-manual workers in the respondents’ generation generally consis- 
tent with the pattern of occupational change indicated in Table Two. 

The earliest study, England and Wales, 1949 which in correctly 
indicating little change in occupational structure but, simultaneously, 
over-representing non-manual workers among the respondents, may 
also seriously over-estimate the non-manual element in the generation 
their fathers represent. In this it invites an obvious objection to any 
argument based on comparisons between this and other surveys. 
Clearly the large proportion of middle-class fathers as compared with 
all the later studies is in itself likely to have substantial effects on the 
pattern of mobility observed. By contrast, the distribution of sons 
between manual and non-manual occupations is very similar to that in 
the later surveys, the Five Boroughs 1967 for example. Compared with 
the proportions in the two social classes in 1951 (Census figures, ‘Table 
2A), however, it would seem that the 1949 survey over-represents non- 
manual sons as well as fathers. This too is likely to have introduced a 
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TABLE 3 Iniergenerational variations in class composition in five studies of British social 


mobility (percentages) 
A: England and Wales 1949 


Fathers Sons 
Non-manual gyi 37:0 
Manual 62-9 63:0 
100°0 100°0 


source: D. V. Glass, op. cit, and 
S. M. Miller, op. cit., Appendix p. 71. 
Sample size: 3,498 


C: England and Wales 1962 
Sons and 
Fathers Sons-in-law 
Non-manual 24:6 356 
Manual 754 644 
100'0 1000 


source: W. G. Runciman, Relative 
Deprivation and Social Justice, Routledge & 
Kegal Paul, 1966, Table 6, p. 167, and 
Table 12, p. 175. Sample size: 1,346 

N.B. these figures compare the occupa- 
tions of respondents’ fathers with those of 
male respondents or female respondents’ 
husbands. 


E: Five Boroughs 1967-I 


Sons and 
Fathers Sons-in-law 
Non-manual 271 349 
Manual 2'9 65-1 
1000 100°0 


SOURCE: Faith Noble, ‘Social Mobility 
and Prejudice’, Sheffield University, un- 
published manuscript based on a secon- 
dary analysis of data gathered in survey 
described in E. J. B. Rose, Colour and 
Citizenship, Institute of Race Relations, 
1969, ch. 28. 

See notes to (C). 

Sample size (excluding Don’t Knows): 
2,390. 


B: England and Wales r951 


Fathers Sons 
Non-manual 241 32°0 
Manual 159 68-0 
100°0 100-0 


SOURCE: B. Benjamin, op. cit. The 
non-manual stratum represents the 1951 
socio-economic groups 1, 3-7, 9; Manual: 
S.£.G.’s 2, 8, 10-13, Sample size: 
2,600 





D: Great Britain 1963 
Sons and 
Fathers Sons-in-law 
Non-manual 29°5 37°5 
Manual 70:5 62'5 
100'0 1000 


sourcE: D. Butler and D. Stokes, 
Political Change in Britain, Macmillan, 
1969, p- 96, fn. 1; see notes to (C) 


Sample size: 1,603 


EF; Five Boroughs 1967-E 


Fathers Sons 
Non-manual 24°8 36-0 
Manual 75°2 64:0 

100.0 1000 


SOURGE: as (E), male respondents only. 
Sample size: 1,094 


bias into the observed pattern of mobility. There are even grounds for 
arguing that the findings on mobility rates in 1949 might be accepted 
at face value as approximately reliable. Roughly, it may be proposed 
that, projecting backwards the slow rate of change in the class distribu- 
tion of heads of households (Table 2B) the proportion of fathers in 
each 1949 social stratum is not so misleading. It would be necessary 
to admit the over-representation of middle-class sons. The bias here, 
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however, runs counter to that introduced in the comparison of the 
sample of ‘occupied males’ with their ‘heads of household’ fathers. In 
this balancing out the effect is to reflect more realistically the virtual 
lack of change in the occupational structure before the 1950s (Table 
2A). Set out in this way, this may not seem any too sound an argument 
though it is fair to point out the data has already been extensively used 
less critically in comparative research. We have, then, two sets of 
assumptions which can be applied to the 1949 data. Most simply, they 
can be accepted as they are. Alternatively, they can be adjusted by 
weighting the class distribution of the respondents to bring them more 
or less in line with the 1951 census figures for occupied males. At the 
same time the proportion of fathers in each occupation group must be 
adjusted so as to preserve the stability of the distribution between 
generations found in the original data. Thus in this case, we would 
assume the transition matrix marginal totals for both fathers and sons 
should be roughly 25 per cent non-manual and 75 per cent manual. A 
weighted estimate for each cell can then be made on ratios of 25 : 37 
for both non-manual, and 75 : 63 for both manual axes. 

As we have already suggested, non-manual workers are somewhat 
over-represented in the 1951 sample as a comparison with the census 
derived figures in Table 2A will show.8 Unhappily, the extent of the 
bias in the derived distribution of fathers’ occupations is impossible to 
estimate. Social mobility in this study was assessed by comparing the 
current occupations of the sample with their fathers’ as recorded in the 
birth registration records. In comparison with the other studies under 
consideration, which generally compare respondents’ with fathers’ 
main occupations, it is likely that the 1951 study thus under-estimates 
somewhat the effects of intra-generational mobility on the part of the 
fathers. The most probable effects of these two kinds of bias together 
are to over-estimate upward mobility and under-estimate downward 
mobility as compared with the other four studies. 

The intergenerational differences indicated in the more recent 
studies seem to represent more reliably the changing proportions of 
manual and non-manual workers and even households shown in the 
population figures in Table 2. In consequence of the changing occupa- 
tional structure, it might reasonably be expected that these studies would 
also reveal an equally substantial increase in upward mobility. Sur- 
prisingly perhaps, this is not altogether confirmed when we examine the 
evidence set out in Table 4. 


THE PATTERN OF CHANGE I: OUTFLOWS 


Comparison of the two calculations from the Five Boroughs survey 
suggests that the inclusion of women in the sample makes little differ- 
ence to the estimated amount of upward mobility but increases the 
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estimated amount of downward mobility. If this were generally the 
case, then the estimates for England and Wales 1962 and Great Britain 
1963 minimise or under-estimate the change which has apparently 
occurred since the survey in 1949. If we assume the 1949 survey to have 
produced reliable estimates then there has been a small improvement 
in the prospects of upward mobility for the sons of manual workers and 
a decline in the downward mobility of middle-class sons. The evidence 
of the 1951 sample is consistent with this pattern of change though, as 
with the 1949 survey, the effect of the bias already referred to on the 
observed trends is to minimise them. Our weighted estimate for the 
1949 survey in fact emphasizes the pattern. On this basis, the outflows 
from the non-manual stratum would be 42 per cent into non-manual 
occupations and 58 per cent into manual; from the manual stratum 
19 per cent into non-manual and 81 per cent into manual. Thus, in so 
far as the 1949 and 1951 data may be distorted from the bias in the 
samples, we can assume that they tend to under-estimate downward 
and over-estimate upward outflows. Since then, therefore, the real 
increase in upward mobility and decrease in downward mobility would 
have been still greater than the changes in Table 4 show. 


THE PATTERN OF CHANGE 2: INFLOWS 


When we consider the social origins of the present members of the two 
classes, as the inflow data in Table 4 shows, the evidence is more 
ambiguous in respect of change. Again the Five Boroughs comparison 
suggests that the inclusion of women’s mobility at marriage augments 
the total amount of downward mobility which is estimated so that the 
proportions of the downwardly mobile in other surveys may be taken 
to be maximal estimates. The effects of the over-representation of non- 
manual respondents is also reflected in the unweighted 1949 figures. 
Assuming that the 1949 figures might have been relied on, the more 
recent figures seem to indicate two clear developments. Firstly, in terms 
of social origins, the manual stratum has become distinctly more 
homogeneous while secondly, the non-manual stratum has become 
considerably more heterogeneous, to such an extent indeed that a 
majority of non-manual workers in the 1960s had been intergenera- 
tionally upwardly mobile. However, if we weight the 1949 findings as 
before, to allow for the biased sample, then the proportion of men of 
working-class origin in the middle-class has not increased at all. On the 
contrary, inflows into the non-manual stratum on this basis would be 
42 per cent from non-manual, 58 per cent from manual homes; into 
the manual stratum 19 per cent from non-manual and 81 per cent from 
manual homes. This result is, at least, consistent with the 1951 figures 
and with the probable effect of their evident bias. To this extent the 
1951 sample affirms the greater validity of the ‘cooked’ as against the 
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raw 1949 data. Thus the increase in the homogeneity of the working- 
class is most probably less than the face value comparison suggests, 
while there is either little change in recruitment to the middle-class or, 
on the extreme assumption, possibly a small increase in its homogeneity 
too. It is worth adding that in terms of the heterogeneity of class 
recruitment Blau and Duncan’s findings for the U.S.A. in 1962 present 
a very similar picture.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Those who have argued that the changing character of industrial 
societies has led to a more open class structure, assume a pattern of 
mobility represented in the model set out in Table r by situation A or 
possibly B and D. The pattern of increasing upward and decreasing 
downward mobility—situation G in Table 1—cannot be explained 
away by any shift of stratum boundaries in relation to the non-manual/ 
manual division. In the situation we find in Britain, as well as the 
U.S.A., the openness of stratum boundaries has been reduced in one 
direction and both manual and non-manual strata seem to have 
enhanced their power at the same time, as indicated by their improving 
access to favoured positions. While this is consistent with the concept 
of functionally differentiated non-antagonistic strata, it is hard to 
reconcile with the interpretation of social structure in terms of class 
struggle. It may rather be we have also arrived at a position, where as 
Ossowski concluded, ‘... the nineteenth century concept of class 
becomes more or less an anachronism and class conflicts give way to 
other forms of social antagonism.’1° 

To summarize then, the relations between classes and their centrality 
in the structure of society is the product of the interaction of a large 
number of interdependent factors. One aspect of this interaction which 
may be taken as a useful indicator of the overall pattern is the changing 
pattern of social mobility. It is worth repeating and emphasizing that 
I am not suggesting that the study of patterns of social mobility will 
reveal the -sufficient conditions of the exercise of political power. 
Trends in post-war Britain, however, indicate that access to favoured 
occupational positions is improving for the children of both the manual 
and non-manual strata, and this would in turn therefore imply an 
incipient decline in the centrality of specifically class or status group 
relations in the current distribution of power. This is not to argue that 
power is necessarily distributed any more or any less equally than before 
but rather to suggest that a fresh analysis of the bases of power differen- 
tiation has become necessary. 
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Notes 


The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
valuable criticisms of earlier drafts of 
this paper made by: John Goldthorpe 
of Nuffield College, Oxford; David Lee 
of the University of Essex; Faith Noble, 
formerly of Sheffield University, who 
also provided some important data; and 
Bridget Pym of Sheffield University. 
Any remaining flaws in the present 
version will demonstrate that their 
advice should have been more closely 
followed. 
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produced information which could be 
used in the analysis of social mobility 
rates. The exception is the first (England 
and Wales, 1949) which was the basis 
of the renowned L.S.E. study edited by 
Professor Glass—see D. V. Glass, Social 
Mobility in Britain, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1954. This has been the basis of 
most subsequent statements about mo- 
bility rates in Britain and was for the 
most part fairly closely confirmed by 
Benjamin’s analysis of data derived from 
the 1951 Census and Birth Registration 
records (England and Wales, 1951)— 
see B. Benjamin ‘Intergeneration Dif- 
ferencesin Occupation’, Population Studies, 
II (1957-8), pp. 262-8. Despite some 
reservations, I have treated these studies 
as a datum mark against which, given 
the various assumptions outlined in the 
text, more recent figures can be com- 
pared. These, for numerous reasons may 
individually prove unreliable. What is 
impressive is the consistency with which 
they diverge from the original 1949 
findings. All these studies compare pre- 
sent and original socio-economic status 
for samples representative in age struc- 
ture of the populations from which they 
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were drawn. Collectively they are there- 
fore not subject to Duncan’s criticisms 
of comparisons of mobility rates over 
time. See O. D. Duncan, op. cit., pp. 
62-3 and 78. 

7. Duncan, op. cit., pp. 62-3. 

8. Though some small bias might be 
expected from the sampling procedure 
used (see B. Benjamin, op. cit., p. 262 
and ro51 Census of England and Wales: 
General Report, p. 36), a precise estimate 
of its magnitude cannot be made directly 
as no distribution of occupied males by 
socio-economic group was ever produced 
from the 1951 Census. Benjamin does 
present a comparison between this 
sample and the population distribution 
of occupied males by occupation order 
and resort must be made to this for 
want of a better guide. Taking those 
occupation orders predominantly non- 
manual in composition, viz. XVI Ad- 
ministrators, Directors, Managers (n.e.s.) 
XVIII Commercial, Finance and In- 
surance (not Clerks); XIX Professional 
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and Technical; and XXIII Clerks, 
Typists, etc.; these are over-represented 
in the sample (25.6 per cent) as com- 
pared with the census figure for the 
England and Wales population (22.8 
per cent)—from Benjamin, loc. cit., 
Table 2. It is impossible to judge the 
effect of the probable over-representation 
of non-manual occupations amongst the 
other occupation orders. Clearly, how- 
ever, modifying the proportions of non- 
manual and manual workers in the 1951 
sample (3B) by about 3 per cent would 
bring the sample proportions closely in 
line with those of the census derived 
figures in Table 2A. 

g. If we consider only respondents with 
non-farm origins then 49.5 per cent of 
the American middle-class in 1962 had 
been upwardly mobile. Calculations 
from Blau and Duncan, op. cit., Appen- 
dix J2.1. 

10. Stanislaw Ossowski, Class Structure 
in the Social Consciousness, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1963, p. 184. 
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Alienation and automation 


The debate around alienation centres on two major issues. Firstly, 
there are competing claims as to the meaning of a concept ‘which often 
figures crucially in a rhetoric of revolution. It is not intended to be 
tested against fact’.1 Secondly, there is paucity of data against which 
attempts to identify measurable dimensions of alienation can be tested. 
This paper is primarily concerned with the second problem, particularly 
with Blauner’s claim that workers in highly automated factories such as 
chemical process plants are among the least alienated.? But the analysis 
cannot escape entirely from the problem of meaning. 


MEANINGS OF ALIENATION 


Any analysis of the human significance and meaning of work must 
inevitably be influenced by Marx. Much sociological inquiry has been 
and continues to be a debate with Marx. The difficulty is the lack of 
agreement as to what ‘Marx really meant’. In this paper, however, we 
are content to examine some of the meanings which have been attri- 
buted to, or derived from Marx, without claiming any definitive or 
authoritative judgement on their validity. 

Underlying much of the debate about the meaning of work are 
ontological assumptions about the nature of man. The work of Maslow, 
Argyris and Herzberg, for example, rests on assumptions about human 
needs which require certain conditions for their realization. It is 
precisely such assumptions about the nature of man that was the basis 
of Marx’s critique. Marx was primarily interested in what man is 
capable of becoming. And his critique is levelled against those features 
of society which have prevented man from achieving Marx’s vision of 
free, creative individuals, a ‘society of artists’,4 in which each is free to 
realize his nature through spontaneous and untrammelled activity in 
three spheres; in productive life, social life and sensuous life. Of these, 
it is to productive life that Marx attaches particular attention and 
importance. It is through productive activity that man develops his 
individuality; that is, achieves self-realization as an individual person.® 
‘Through the production of objects, the individual reproduces himself 
* Stephen Cotgrove B.sc.(ECON.) PH.D. Professor of Sociology, University of Bath. 
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... actively and in a real sense, and sees his own reflection in a world 
which he has constructed.’é 

The domination of some individuals by others arises naturally ‘from 
the division of labour and the consequent introduction of private 
ownership. But the possibilities of intensifying dependence, of alienating 
man from his work, his products and his fellow human beings, are 
vastly increased with the rise of money ... Money—into which every- 
thing can be converted—makes everything saleable ... Man’s aliena- 
tion for Marx, is expressed in the fact that man’s forces, products, 
creations—all these things that are extensions of man’s personality and 
should serve directly to enrich it—are split off from man; they acquire 
independent status and power and turn back on man to dominate him 
as his master.’? 

In short, it is not the fragmentation of tasks—the technology of 
mass-production to which Marx attributes the misery and exhaustion of 
the worker, but the social and economic context of work. It is because 
man is forced to work for money, and thus places himself under the 
direction of ‘an alien will’ that he is unable to realize himself in work 
through the exercise of physical and mental energies. ‘If the worker is 
related to his own activity as to unfree activity then he is related to it as 
activity in the service and under the domination, coercion and yoke of 
another man.’8 Such forced labour, Marx maintains, cannot be spon- 
taneous, is not the satisfaction of a need, but only the means for satisfying 
other needs, It is because work is external in this sense, that Marx 
attributes the consequences for the worker in his oft-quoted passage: 
the ‘feeling of misery, not of well-being . . . is physically exhausted and 
mentally debased’.® 

By contrast the subsequent debate by sociologists has focused pri- 
marily on the extent to which the fragmentation of tasks through mass 
production technology has generated alienation in the sense that such 
work does not contribute to self-realization. More recently, however, 
Goldthorpe and his associates have come closer to the early Marx. They 
have argued that if we mean by alienation an instrumental orientation to 
work, then the great majority of factory workers, whatever the tech- 
nology, are alienated since what attracts them to the job and what keeps 
them in the job are primarilyinstrumental factors.1° Itisin this sense that 
the worker is alienated—he goes to work for the money: work is seen 
primarily as a means to an end. Moreover, the source of such alienation 
is to be found not in the technology but in a variety of factors outside 
the factory gates. The instrumental orientation to work existed prior to 
entry to work and was indeed the major motive behind the choice of 
highly paid but otherwise unsatisfying work. 

Alienation then has been used by sociologists to describe a situation 
in which work fails to contribute directly to a process of self-realization, 
either because the work is entered into as a means to an end (an 
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instrumental orientation) or because the fragmentary nature of the work 
itself makes it incapable of yielding satisfactions other than instrumental 
(an instrumental involvement). But it must be stressed that both these 
usages differ from that of the early Marx. Indeed, it can be argued that 
to reduce alienation to such dimensions fails to penetrate the depth of 
Marx’s intellectual encounter with the ontological problem of the 
nature of man. Nevertheless, the notions of orientation to work and 
involvement in work provide a point of departure for an exploration of 
some of the issues raised by the debate around alienation in work. In 
particular, the central importance attached to work as a source of self- 
realization is questioned, as is the view held so strongly by Marx that 
being forced to work for money generates only feelings of misery, 
physical exhaustion and mental debasement. 


WORK AND SELF*REALIZATION 


Hegel and Marx and much subsequent writing on this issue all attached 
great importance to productive labour as the means for the realization 
of the self. Now although Marx also sees the need for man to enter into 
social relations through fellowship with other men, such roles do not 
occupy such a central position in his argument. It is through his 
activities and their products that man expresses his essential nature. ‘This 
elevation of productive activity as the primary means of self-realization 
is echoed in the somewhat contemptuous attitude of some recent 
Marxists towards ‘the satisfaction of the passive needs of personal 
consumption and domestic life’.11 Such views are again challenged by 
the Luton researchers. ‘It would be equally possible to consider the 
amenities and possessions for which the couples in our sample were 
striving, as representing something like the minimum material basis on 
which they and their children might be able to develop a more in- 
dividuated style of life . . . than has hitherto been possible for the mass 
of the labour force.’12 In other words, the central importance attached 
to work as a means of self-realization is by no means self-evident, but 
raises questions about the saliency of various social roles and their 
potency as avenues of self-fulfilment and expression. Moreover, only if 
the work role is salient to the self is it meaningful to speak of the aliena- 
tion or separation of the self.18 

Apart from such more fundamental challenges to the use of the 
concept, the optimistic view presented by Blauner that automation 
will reverse the fragmentation of work and result in its rehumanization 
is itself open to debate. On the contrary, it has been argued, automation 
will reduce the worker to a button-pushing robot, either too busy or 
too bored. The researches!4 reported here have focused first on this 
more limited issue, but we turn second to the broader issues on the 
meaning and saliency of work. Unlike the Luton studies which investi- 
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gated a variety of skills in one geographical area, this research is con- 
cerned only with process operatives in highly automated plants, but in 
five widely separated regions.15 In this way it is hoped to throw further 
light on the influence of factors ‘outside the factory gates’ since some of 
the communities are in fact markedly different, as subsequent data will 
show. 


ALIENATION AND THE WORK SITUATION 


Space does not permit a full analysis of our data on the various dimen- 
sions of alienation isolated by Blauner. The analysis will concentrate 
first on what it is claimed is the central core of alienation—self- 
estrangement!§—characterized above all by an instrumental involve- 
ment!’ in work which offers no scope for the exercise of control and 
skills or for personal growth; work which is boring and monotonous 
resulting in a heightened consciousness of time; and work which offers 
no basis for a self-approved occupational identity.18 

The findings broadly confirm Blauner’s conclusion that ‘the chemical 
worker is less likely to be subjectively alienated than the automobile 
worker’, Two characteristics of the work stand out. First, the sometimes 
enthusiastic reports of the opportunities which it provided for learning 
and personal growth. Secondly, the generally high level of interest and 
absence of monotony. At most sites, intrinsic reasons for liking the job 
predominated over extrinsic, such as pay and security (Table 1). What 
is notable here is the very marked difference between South Wales and 
the other sites, with its very strong emphasis on the extrinsic rewards of 
pay and security. It may of course be the case that the job itself in 
South Wales was inherently less interesting than at the other plants. 
Our evidence does not however support this explanation. On the 
contrary a higher proportion at this site rated the job interesting all or 
most of the time (Table 2). But we return to this question later. 

This general picture could be substantiated at some length.19 A few 
quotations must suffice as indicative of the quality of feeling for the job. 
Whenever the operatives spoke at any length, it was almost always about 
the chance to learn, the interest of the process, the absence of super- 
visory interference and the consequent opportunity to use their own 
intelligence and initiative. 

‘You’ve got to use your brains. If there’s trouble you’ve got to find the 
cause. If there’s a fault with a pump, its no good calling a fitter and 
saying the pump’s not working—you’ve got to tell him just what’s 
wrong.’ 

‘You’re always learning. You never know enough and you want to 
know more.’ 

Of course, there were exceptions. Shift work was mentioned by far 
the most frequently as the most disliked aspect of the job. And there 
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TABLE I Most liked features of the job 








S. Wales E. London Manchester Grangemouth Severnside Total 
(N = 48) (N = 18) (N= 38) (N= 44) (W= 34) (W = 182) 
‘(percentage of N mentioning feature) 








A, Intrinsic N% 
Interest 42 55 24 39 41 38 
Variety 8 II 26 7 18 14 
Autonomy and 

responsibility 12 10 7 15 10 
A as percentage 

all reasons 24 55 55 43 62 45 
B. Job context 

Physical condi- 

tions 25 6 3 9 10 
Supervision 8 6 5 4 
B as percentage 

all reasons 3 9 2 1I 10 
C. Extrinsic 

Pay 54 6 13 I 9 23 
Security 37 3 2 II 
Hours /Shifts 10 6 10 16 6 10 
Other (fringe, 

company policy) 37 33 13 23 12 24 
Cas percentage 

all reasons 59 36 37 44 27 7 


Total reasons 
given 1g 22 40 52 34 261 








TABLE 2 Fob interest and monotony 





S. Wales E. London Manchester Grangemouth Severnside Total 
(N = 48) (W = 18) (W = 38) (N= 44) (W= 34) (W= 182) 








Interesting % % % % % % 
Nearly all the 

time 29 17 18 20 18 2I 
Mostofthe time 52 78 48 57 56 56 


About equally 
dull and inter- 


esting 13 7 3 5 
Mainly dull 16 5 2I 14 18 16 

Completely dull, 
D/K etc 2 I 2 6 2 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
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were some workers who did not share the prevailing view and found 
the work monotonous, or lacking in meanirig—especially the younger 
better educated or those who had previously held skilled craft jobs. 
Indeed, as is shown later, the subjective meaning of work reflects the 
orientations of the actor. 

“You can work all day and see nothing for it; it all goes out through 
pipes. When you go out through the gate you think: ““Whathavel done?” 
I was a plasterer and you could see a house needed plastering and 
you'd do it and could see what you’ve done.’ 

Moreover, the findings also confirm Blauner’s conclusion that process 
work does not provide a satisfactory occupational identity which is 
approved by the self and others. Most (go per cent) felt that there was 
widespread public ignorance about their job. 

‘A process operator to anyone outside the factory could be processing 
cornflakes for all they know.’ 

If an instrumental involvement in work is the major criterion of 
alienation, the evidence supports the picture of the chemical process 
worker as being certainly less alienated than most factory workers in 
the sense that the job provided considerable intrinsic satisfactions. It is 
not, of course, being argued that the work is as expressive as, say, the 
creative artist.20 But compared to other operatives which we had 
recently studied, the differences were certainly quite marked.21 


ORIENTATIONS TO WORK 


The sample differed from the Luton inquiry in that only process opera- 
tives were investigated whereas these constituted only a small propor- 
tion (23) of the Luton sample. And unlike work on the assembly line, 
this was work which had a good deal of inherent interest. It is less 
likely, therefore, that men had been attracted to it solely for the money: 
prepared to trade high pay for the monotony and boredom of the track. 

The markedly instrumental orientation is, therefore, perhaps even 
more striking (Table 3).22 Pay and security account for the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of answers. Here again, South Wales is markedly 
different from the other sites in the emphasis placed upon security in 
preference to pay. Such differences can hardly be attributed to in-plant 
factors such as the technology or work organization. Indeed, as we 
have seen, the intrinsic satisfactions at this site were relatively high. 

This data certainly supports the contention of Goldthorpe (et al.) that 
the roots of an instrumental orientation are external to the work 
situation and are to be found outside the factory gates. It is security 
which above all led the workers in South Wales to choose their present 
jobs, and it is the pay and security which they most like about their 
present jobs, although there is no evidence that their work offers any 
less intrinsic rewards than that of the other sites. 
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Such an orientation is hardly surprising. The mining and steel 
communities of South Wales have déeply rooted memories of unem- 
ployment, and of bitter industrial disputes in the past. The majority of 
workers on the site investigated were drawn from stable and homo- 
geneous working-class communities with a high Labour vote. They 


TABLE 3 Initial attractions of the job 





S. Wales E. London Manchester Grangemouth Severnside Total 
(N = 48) (N = 18) (W = 38) (N= 44) (W= 34) (W= 182) 
(percentage of N mentioning factor) 





Pay 19 50 61 59 50 46 
Security 40 — 13 23 9 20 
Other extrinsic 

and contextual 59 28 46 49 36 26 
Intrinsic 15 ir 16 32 9 18 
Extrinsic as per- 

centage of all 

reasons 88 85 78 go 87 82 








were strong union supporters and were more likely to take a conflict 
view of industrial relations than were operatives on most other sites.28 
If an overriding emphasis on security and pay is what is meant by an 
instrumental orientation to work, then theirs was indeed instrumental. 
Moreover, this instrumentalism dominated their replies and views on 
the most liked features of their job (Table 1). Yet we know from the 
interviews that such a picture is misleading. It was at this site in parti- 
cular that such marked enthusiasm was found for the job itself{—for the 
interest, and opportunities for planning and personal growth. Orienta- 
tion to work certainly provides no clue to the rewards which the men 
found in their work.?4 

But this broad conclusion must be qualified. Orientation to work 
certainly bore no relation to the proportion finding their work dull. 
However, those who included intrinsic reasons for choosing their 
present job, were more likely than the extrinsically oriented to find it 
interesting all the time (Table 4). Features looked for in present job, 
however, may be considered to be a slightly weak index of a more 
general orientation since replies may be tempered by a knowledge of 
what the job can offer and therefore what it is reasonable to expect. 
When we take as an index features looked for in any job, then the differ- 
ehces between orientation and involvement disappear (Table 5). The 
precise significance of these differences is problematic. A considerably 
higher proportion (46 per cent) of respondents gave intrinsic reasons as 
desired features of any job compared with 23 per cent including intrin- 
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TABLE 4 Orientation to present job and involvement 




















Orientation 
Involvement Extrinsic Intrinsic + Extrinsic 
(N = 106) (N = 26) 
% % 
Interesting all the time 20 gI 
Interesting most of the time 65 46 
Mainly dull 15 23 
100 100 
TABLE 5 Orientation to any job and involvement 
Orientation 
Involvement Extrinsic Extrinsic and intrinsic 
(W= 77) (N = 66) 
% % 
Interesting all the time 19 23 
Interesting most of the time 62 59 
Dull 18 18 
100 100 





sic reasons among those looked for in their present job. So the smaller 
proportions in Table 4 may indicate idealism tempered with realism. 
One can only guess that a sizeable number were pleasantly surprised 
and found the job more interesting than they expected. 

Satisfaction with the job is, as has often been pointed out, a somewhat 
ambiguous notion and too much significance cannot be attached to this 
particular measure. It may mean anything from ‘I’m over 50 and lucky 
to be in a well paid job’, to ‘I find the job immensely stimulating and 
interesting’. Satisfaction is an indication of the gap between expectation 
and experience. So those who looked for interest in their work were 
slightly less satisfied than those who looked for pay and security (Table 
6). But when we control for orientation, those who were more intrinsic- 
ally oriented to their work were much more likely to be dissatisfied with 
dull work (50%-7%—Table 7). In short, those who were intrinsically 
oriented were no more likely to find their work dull, but if they did, 
they were more dissatisfied. 

Three conclusions seem justified. Firstly, an instrumental orientation 
to work is perfectly compatible with an intrinsic involvement in work. 
Satisfaction with the job is not the same thing as satisfaction in the job.%5 
But for some workers, the overriding importance of pay and security 
colours the satisfactions in the job so that pay can itself be a positive 
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source of satisfaction.26 Marx’s assertion that the wage contract renders 
work incapable of yielding opportunities for intrinsic satisfaction does 
not stand up to the evidence. Secondly, orientation to work does have 
some effect on satisfaction with the job. Thirdly, an instrumental 
orientation to work stems primarily not from the technology, but from 
the market situation;?? from the overriding need of men whose market 
situation is weak and vulnerable for a job which offers pay and security. 
Only then can they afford the luxury of intrinsically satisfying and self- 
actualizing work. As a former carpenter remarked to us, ‘You have to 
have a good income before you can worry about job satisfaction.’ 

If then an instrumental orientation to work rather than an instrumental 
involvement in work is to be taken as evidence of alienation, then by such 


TABLE 6 Orientation to present job and satisfaction 








Orientation 
Satisfaction Extrinsic Intrinsic -- Extrinsic 
(NV = 101) (NV = 26) 
% % 
Satisfied 78 62 
Mixed feelings and dissatisfied 22 38 
100 100 


TABLE 7 Orientation to any job, interest and satisfaction 











Orientation 
Extrinsic Intrinsic 
Interesting Interesting 
All time Most Dull All time Most Dull 
Satisfaction (N = 15) (N = 48) (N = 14) (N = 15) (W = 39) (W = 12) 
% % % % % % 
Satisfied 9 77 50 73 79 25 
Mixed 7 23 43 27 Ql 25 
Dissatisfied 7 50 
100 100 100 100 100 100 





a criterion, our process workers are indeed alienated. But it can be 





questioned whether this is a very meaningful use of the concept. 


CENTRAL LIFE INTERESTS 


To return to a point made at the outset of this discussion—the emphasis 
by the early Marx on work as the major avenue for the realization of 
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the self. It is perhaps a mark of the extent to which the sociologist finds 
it difficult to escape from the values and preconceptions of his own 
society that there is implicit in much of the literature an acceptance of 
the centrality of work. There are, of course, empirical grounds for 
attaching importance to work roles. Occupation is a major determinant 
of life chances, and in this sense sets limits to what a man is capable of 
becoming. There is a sense too in which a job ‘makes a man’, and 
shapes the kind of person he is off the job, his conjugal roles and his 
leisure activities. In a more fundamental sense, too, a job is seen as a 
measure of a man’s worth and the basis for self-respect. ‘A man’s paid 
occupation is part of his identity, in our culture. If it goes without 
something taking its place, part of the man dies,’28 

But advanced industrial societies now offer other identity options and 
other meaningful roles. And it is precisely this choice which most 
workers may be exercising in their decision to invest most heavily in 
family life. As the Luton researchers argue, there is nothing ‘ignoble’ 
about a concentration on family life. And such ‘privatization’ or 
home-centredness is not necessarily characteristic primarily of the more 
mobile industrial workers. Work is certainly not a salient role for the 
majority of our sample. Very few found it either the main source of 
interest, or anxiety, or rated it important, compared with family life 
(Table 8). Nor were there any marked differences between sites, 
although workers in South Wales were slightly more home and leisure 
centred, judged by the criteria of ‘interest’ and ‘usual source of 
worry’. > 

It is in this sense then that work is instrumental, as a means for the 
support of the family. It is in his role as father and husband that the 
worker finds the source of the most important, most worrying and most 
interesting aspects of his life. And this is for workers whose jobs are 
probably among the most interesting and least alienating of any in 
industrial societies. 


TABLE 8 Central life interests of process workers 








Work Home and family Leisure D/K 





% % % % N= 100% 
The most interesting 8 48 28 15 180 
The usual source of worry 8 56 I 35 158 
The most important 7 77 4. 14. 173 








It is, of course, a matter of speculation as to the direction of causation. 
The choice of family life as a major area of investment may itself con- 
tribute to an instrumental orientation to work. Or work which is 
intrinsically unrewarding may lead to the search for more meaningful 
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roles outside. In fact, no significant association was found between 
interest in work and family centredness. This primacy of home and 
family is. hardly surprising. Industrialization inevitably results in the 
separation of work from family life. And however organized,?9 and 
whatever the technology, it is difficult to envisage a situation in which 
work for most could compete with home and family as a source of 
satisfying relations, and meaningful activities. ‘There is no particular 
reason why we should agree with the early Marx that man’s humanity 
is most fully achieved and expressed in productive activity. What men 
‘are’ does not depend for all on what they ‘do’. There are other sources 
of ‘self-assurance’, or confirmation of the self.89 And whether it is very 
meaningful to use so powerful and emotive a word as alienation to 
describe a situation in which an individual finds family life more 
satisfying as a source of personal fulfilment than his job, is, to say the 
least, problematic. 


CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


Alienation in work has been used in two main senses. Firstly, it has been 
used to refer to work which fails to contribute to self-realization; to 
de-humanized work which offers no scope for the exercise of control, 
skills or personal growth. Consequently, such work is characterized 
primarily by an instrumental involvement, determined largely by the 
technology. Secondly, it has been used to refer to the sources of attrac- 
tion and attachment to work; men seek work and remain attached to a 
job primarily as a source of income/security; that is, they adopt an 
instrumental orientation to work. Again, the instrumental orientation has 
been attributed variously to the technology, to the wage contract, and 
to other out-plant factors such as preoccupation with family life. 
Underlying the debate from Marx onwards is the view that work is 
perhaps the most important avenue for self-realization. 

Our findings confirm that in the first sense of the word, automated 
work does provide for most some scope for self-realization and in this 
sense such workers are among the less alienated.31 Marx’s description of 
wage-workers as ‘physically exhausted and mentally debased’ can 
hardly be applied to process workers, however appropriate it may be for 
those on the assembly line. Marx’s view that an instrumental orienta- 
tion to work is incompatible with any measure of self-realization in 
work cannot be accepted. 

Indeed, there are many other examples of employment, including 
university teaching, which offer a high degree of autonomy and 
opportunity for creative work. In other words, it is the form of the 
wage-contract and not-the wage-contract per se, which determines the 
extent to which the employee is subject to an alien will. And it is the 
way in which work is organized, depending partly on the technology 
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and partly on management decisions on organization which will 
determine the degree of powerlessness/autonomy. 

But this does not mean that orientation to work, and specifically a 
strongly held instrumental orientation, has no relevance for the mean- 
ing of work and the type of involvement. On the contrary, the marked 
regional differences in both orientation to work and in involvement in 
work are evidence of the influence of previous experience especially in 
the market place. It is reasonable to suppose that the stronger instru- 
mentality of the South Wales worker, both in orientation and involve- 
ment, reflects their history of unemployment and insecurity. Their 
generally higher degree of instrumental orientation can be attributed 
in large measure to their past experience of weakness and vulnerability 
in the market situation, and only in part to the unfulfilling character of 
work in industrial societies.22 In this sense, the explanation comes 
closer to Marx, since it is the weakness of the contractual situation of the 
wage worker which leads him to attach such overriding importance to 
work as a source of secure income. 


TOWARDS A SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


What can be questioned, however, is the view that the greater saliency 
of home and family life as a source of meaningful and important activi- 
ties is necessarily an expression of ‘false needs’ generated by the absence 
of opportunities for self-fulfilling work. There may be some activities 
which are more important than work as sources for self-realization and 
self-fulfilment; for example the creative arts. Those few who are able to 
find self-fulfilment in the expressive arts may indeed put family life and 
social relations second to ‘productive activity’. But it is not self-evident 
that such a way of life isinherently superior as a means of self-realization. 
The debate brings to light the threadbare character of the assumptions 
about the ontological nature of man which underly this whole perspec- 
tive which sees work as the main avenue for the realization of the full 
nature of man—a perspective shared by theorists as diverse as Marx 
and Herzberg. 

Indeed, the debate goes further and points up the implicit value 
assumptions in the various formulations of the concept of alienation. 
‘Marx wanted to humanize society, to organize the actual world so 
that man could experience himself as man (free and autonomous in his 
human or productive activity).’8% He is both making assumptions 
about the ideal nature of man (with which we would not in fact disa- 
gree) and also making assertions about means and ends. It is this latter 
which we wish to raise in question as an issue for further exploration. 

The alternatives would seem to be limited. We could aim for a 
‘society of artists’ in which each is free to ‘do his own thing’. Here, it is 
the relative significance of technology and the cash nexus in the achieve- 
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ment of such a vision which is the crux of the debate. There may be 
some circumstances in which dull and undemanding work may be 
invested with human significance—when, for example, it is embedded 
in a network of affective relations in primitive kinship economies. But 
there is little evidence from studies of socialist societies that the abolition 
of the private ownership of the means of production plus an ideological 
commitment to work mitigates the boredom of the assembly line. In- 
deed, it is to automation and the technological millenium, when ma- 
chines will take over the work of men and usher in an era of plenty to 
which Soviet sociologists are looking.?4 

Alternatively, it could be argued that the achievement of such a 
technological millenium in which machinery has removed the drudgery 
of mindless labour is at best problematic and in any case so distant that 
we must look for the enrichment of non-work, including family life, to 
provide the opportunities for self-realization. Available evidence, 
however, does not encourage the view that men whose personal growth 
is stunted by work may achieve fulfilment outside.?5 But this does not 
rule out such a possibility for the large group of occupations which 
span the grey area between self-actualization and alienation. 

And although we may question the confident assertions about the 
false needs of a consumer society and the fetichism of commodities as a 
valid description of the condition of all workers, there is enough evidence 
on the damaging consequences of some forms of work to point to the 
need for more research in this area. There are certainly grounds for 
modest optimism that both technological advance and organizational 
changes (through job enlargement, job enrichment and increased 
participation) may achieve many significant changes in the meaning of 
work for some. But a society of artists remains an ontological problem 
and a millennial dream. 
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Marriage and the concept companionship! 


INTRODUCTION 


In the study of kinship and the family in industrial societies there exists 
the widely held view that corporate primary groups based on kinship 
and the neighbourhood have declined and that the isolated nuclear 
family, characterized by an intensification of emotional involvement and 
a greater sharing of activities has become the ideal type ideologically 
and to a lesser extent empirically (Goode, 1963). Apart from the con- 
fusion that surrounds the terms ‘declined’ and ‘isolated’ (Harris, 1969), 
marital and parent-child relationships in nuclear families are often 
described as democratic and companionate in contrast to the more 
authoritarian relationships of the past (Burgess et al., 1963). The present 
lack of precise data on family relationships in the past, precludes any 
useful discussion of the possibility that this historical generalization is 
a ‘legend or myth’ as Goode (1963/4) chooses to call it. My own 
research is focused on the marital relationship, therefore I am initially 
concerned with the concept companionship although ultimately with 
the extent to which different forms of companionship relate to a variety 
of social changes typically summarized by the terms industrialization 
and urbanization. More specifically these processes refer to such trends 
as the greater economic security and independence of nuclear families 
and the increased rates of occupational and geographical mobility. In 
addition, industrialization and urbanization are thought to be related 
to the decline in direct parental influence on mate choice, the trend 
towards neolocalism, the ideologies of romantic love and egalitarianism, 
smaller families and the shorter child-bearing and child-rearing stage 
of the family cycle. The classic statement on these kinds of social changes 
and the thesis of companionship is to be found in the work of Burgess 
et al. (1963). They claim that the companionship family, ‘characterized 
by the mutual affection, sympathetic understanding, and comrade- 
ship of its members’ was emerging as the dominant family type in 
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industrial societies. This view was supported by Blood and Wolfe (1960) 
who interviewed gog wives and found that companionship was ‘the 
most valued aspect of American marriage today’. In Britain versions 
of this thesis appear in the works of Fletcher (1962), Young and Will- 
mott (1962) and Dennis (1962). Fletcher refers to the ‘modern family 
—entailing the equal status of wife and husband and their mutual 
consideration in marriage’, Young and Willmott discuss companionship 
in terms of the partners sharing domestic and financial tasks and res- 
ponsibilities; however, the thesis finds its fullest affirmation in the 
article by Dennis. Here he reviews the literature and concludes that as 
far as the nuclear family in contemporary Britain is concerned ‘getting 
a living and making a comfortable and beautiful home are subordinated 
to companionship. Raising a family is also assessed within this context’. 
Thus for Dennis, the nuclear family is the ‘only producer of direct and 
immediate loyalty and personal security’ in our society today. 

The thesis that all families, in all industrial societies, are moving 
toward a companionate form typically involves two interrelated 
elemental propositions; (1) that the extended kinship system has de- 
clined, and (2) that from this situation the nuclear companionship 
family is emerging as the dominant type. The first of these basic issues 
has been thoroughly investigated (Sussman, 1953; Litwak, 1960; 
Loudon, 1961; Rosser and Harris, 1965; Adams, 1968; Bell, 1968; 
Litwak and Szelenyi, 1969) and the main conclusion of these and other 
studies is that the extent and nature of the supposed ‘decline’ in extended 
family relations has been grossly exaggerated. Thus statements con- 
cerning the second issue, the nature of the nuclear family today, are 
likely to be erroneous if they are derived from an acceptance of the 
inaccurate proposition that the extended kinship system has in some 
way declined. However, there are other sources of faulty theorizing 
about the second proposition including the wide range of operational 
definitions used in companionship studies and the simple uni-dimen- 
sional character and methodological weaknesses? of the only study which 
claims to be representative of all social groups in one industrial society 
(Blood and Wolfe, 1960). There exist therefore three significant limita- 
tions to our current state of knowledge in this area; (1) relatively little 
data on conjugal norms and behaviour compared to kinship structures, 
especially how they change over time (i.e. with industrialization/ 
urbanization and the family cycle), (2) within this gap, relatively little 
on middle-class families compared to the amount of data on working- 
class families, and (3) a plethora of inadequate conceptualizations of 
the notion companionship marriage. In this paper I am not concerned 
with the companionship thesis directly, but with the adequacy of the 
concept companionship as it is currently employed and its compara- 
bility to Bott’s notion of joint conjugal role relationships. 
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THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


The analysis reported hereis based on the study of 24 industrial spiralists 
and their wives and is preliminary in two important respecis; the dis- 
cussion is limited to a consideration of the concept companionship and 
theoretical propositions have been omitted until the theoretical sample 
(Glaser and Strauss, 1968) has been expanded to include a comparable 
group of academically based spiralists (international, national, regional 
and local). All the couples studied were at the child-rearing stage of the 
family cycle, had experienced varying degrees of occupational and 
geographical mobility and the husband in each family was in a grad- 
uate or above grade of salaried employment in a large-scale industrial 
organization. Following the tradition and arguments of Bott (1957), 
Lancaster (1961), Bell (1968) and Platt (1969), reasonably intensive 
research methods were used in the form of questionnaires, structured 
and unstructured taped interviews with both the spouses separately 
and together, and observational techniques where possible (Brown and 
Rutter, 1966). 

The major long-term aim is to understand the diverse and complex 
range of variables that are thought to be related to the patterning 
of conjugal norms and behaviour. However, in the process of collecting 
and analysing my field material I found it necessary early on to revise 
my ‘Bott-based’ conceptual framework? and what follows therefore is 
an initial statement of this exercise. 


MARRIAGE AND THE GONCEPT COMPANIONSHIP 


The recognized starting place for anyone researching conjugal roles 
and relationships is the widely acclaimed but problematic contribution 
by Bott (1957). In her summary of nuclear families who were located in 
loose-knit social networks in which there is a minimum of external 
social control and support, Bott noted the emergence of companionship 
marriage and described some of its main characteristics. ‘In facing the 
external world they draw on each other, for their strongest emotional 
investment is made where there is continuity. Hence their high stan- 
dards of conjugal compatibility, their stress on shared interests, on joint 
organization, on equality between husband and wife. They must get on 
well together, they must help one another in carrying out familial 
tasks, for there is no sure external source of material or emotional 
support.’ This succinct statement is reminiscent of Burgess et al. (1963) 
where they contrast ‘family behaviour controlled by the mores, public 
opinion, and law’ with behaviour arising from the ‘mutual affection, 
equality, and consensus ofits members’ which they regard as characteris- 
tic of companionship families. Moreover Boit’s definition of joitness, 
‘as the sharing of activities and interests with a minimum of task 
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differentiation’ is very similar to many of the meanings attached to the 
term companionship in other empirical studies (Blood and Wolfe, 1960; 
Scanzoni, 1970). However, in arriving at her conclusions Bott developed 
_two sets of concepts, one involved a taxonomy of norms and the other 
degrees of conjugal role segregation.‘ Significantly though, the study 
of conjugal roles in terms of these concepts has proved an intractable 
problem (Udry and Hall, 1965; Aldous and Straus, 1966; Turner, 
1967; Harrell-Bond, 1969; Platt, 1969). 

First of all Bott’s analysis was at the level of normative meaning and 
this led her to make the following distinctions; norms as expectations and 
ideal norms in situations where they did not coincide, personal and social 
norms, and finally norms of common consent. In her discussion of field 
material Bott notes that many of her informants had difficulty in 
expressing norms explicitly and ‘that there was less consensus on 
family norms than is commonly assumed’. In particular, norms of 
common Consent were often ‘very vague and general so that a consider- 
able variety of behaviour could be encompassed within the bounds of 

~ conformity’. Thus because her informants were unable to understand 
variations in marital behaviour in terms of normative variations, Bott 
was unable to either (Harris, 1970). This problem was especially acute 
in families in loose-knit social networks where Bott suggested that nor- 
mative variation was likely to be greatest. 

If we proceed to the relationship between norms and behaviour, in 
the absence of supporting data we cannot assume that either norms or 
behaviour are a reliable indicator of the other (Platt, 1969). Secondly, 
Platt points out that norms and behaviour ‘are particularly likely to be 
inconsistent in situations of individual mobility or general social change’. 
These comments are clearly relevant to a study of middle-class marriage 
and mobility and suggest that data on both norms and behaviour should 
be collected and evaluated and that perhaps the most appropriate 
methodology would err on the side of qualitative research techniques. 

The other notable area of conceptualization that Bott developed 
were her distinctions between joint, independent and complementary forms 
of conjugal role organization. Although the generalization has been 
advancéd that jointness is a characteristic of middle-class marriages 
(Klein, 1965), this is debatable on the grounds that this statement was 
made on the basis of very little evidence and more recent contributions 
by Mowrer (1969) and Edgell (1970) suggest that career involvement 
can lead to conjugal role segregation, at least in terms of behaviour. In 
her ‘réconsiderations’ Bott now concludes that where loose-knit net- 
works prevail, ‘the type of conjugal relationship becomes unpredictably 
variable’ (Bott, 1971). Whatever the situation it has been observed that 
conjugal role jointness /segregation is not a unidimensional phenomenon 
(Turner, 1967; Platt, 1969). Thus there remains the central problem 
of measuring and designating degrees of conjugal role segregation 
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(Brown and Rutter, 1966) in terms of both norms and behaviour. Given 
this range of difficulties do we persist with Bott’s intuitive concepts 
‘based on considerable empirical evidence’ (Turner, 1967) or do we 
substitute an alternative set of concepts? If the latter course is adopted, 
an obvious candidate, which is implicit in Bott and prevalent in much 
of the other literature, is the notion of companionship. 

Companionship is regularly defined in almost exactly the same way 
as Bott and others defined jointness, that is in terms of the sharing of 
activities, especially leisure activities (Burgess et al., 1963; Blood and 
Wolfe, 1960; Scanzoni, 1970). Consequently the twin problems of 
measurement and unidimensionality apply equally to both concepts. 
In the case of companionship, the problem of which areas of family life 
to include and the possibility of differential relative importance indi- 
vidually assigned to various activities is aptly reflected by Blood and 
Wolfe’s uncertainty regarding this concept. Initially they define com- 
panionship as ‘leisure time spent by the husband and the wife in joint 
activities’ but also mention in a footnote that ‘shared housework is 
arbitrarily excluded from the definition’ and later on observe that ‘in 
one sense shared decision making is a kind of companionship’. Given 
the similarity of these two concepts in terms of both meaning and cover- 
age, the finding by Platt (1969) that jointness was not a general charac- 
teristic underlying conjugal role performance is significant because it 
raises similar doubts about the concept companionship. 

A further defect is apparent from studies that use either the concept 
jointness or the concept companionship, and that is, is it meaningful to 
ask working-class couples whether or not they share domestic, child 
care or leisure activities when plainly they may or may not think they 
should? In communities such as Ashton (Dennis et al., 1956) where the 
customs, expectations, social and economic conditions, and values all 
favoured and led to a marked lack of jointness and/or companionship 
in any area of activity, the couples did share the same expectations 
regarding marital role performance. Thus the question, ‘What is 
shared?’ should not be asked simply of actual interests and activities, 
but in addition should concern the couples’ views on conjugal roles. In 
other words, all marriages involve ‘sharing’, not just middle-class 
marriages. 

In Western culture marriage characteristically entails the sharing of 
a home and formally at least a commitment to a life-long relationship. 
Blood and Wolfe (1960) recognized this vital aspect of marriage but 
subsequently made absolutely nothing of it, whereas Berger and Kellner 
(1964) maintain that ‘marriage is a crucial nomic instrumentality in 
our society’ and claimed that ‘the essential social functionality of this 
institution cannot be fully understood if this fact is not perceived’. It 
is my contention therefore that the aforementioned definitions of joint- 
ness and companionship fail to recognize this ‘nomos-building’ charac- 
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teristic of marriage. Hence we should retain a concept of companion- 
ship which allows us to discuss marriage in terms of its facility ‘as a 
social arrangement that creates for the individual the sort of order in 
which he can experience his life as making sense’ (Berger and Kellner, 
1964), since in the words of Blood and Wolfe (1960) ‘from this point of 
view, marriage has always been based on companionship.’ 


TYPES OF COMPANIONSHIP 


In order to overcome the implicit cultural bias in conjugal jointness/ 
companionship studies, an awareness of which is rarely noted explicitly 
(Komarovsky, 1962; Scanzoni, 1970), and to broaden the analysis of 
conjugal roles from the narrow and problematic confines of arbitrarily 
measured shared leisure and sometimes other activities, a more balanced 
view of marital roles and relationships is needed. A perspective that 
would take into account all the contexts and pretexts of conjugal sharing 
in terms of both norms and behaviour is required to incorporate the 
central ‘nomos-building’ character of marriage. In other words, I 
am suggesting that the contention that ‘shared leisure time and shared 
friends seem to be the core substantive elements inherent in the notion 
of husband—wife companionship’ (Scanzoni, 1970) should be modified 
to include ‘core elements’ that more directly relate to the basic nature 
of marriage, namely, shared meanings and experiences. It is almost 
as if some contributors are claiming that in our society couples get 
married to be able to play bridge together or to go to the pub together. 
When companionship is defined solely in terms of shared leisure, it is 
not surprising to find that either companionship declines after the ` 
courtship stage and notably after the birth of the first child (Blood and 
Wolfe, 1960; Scanzoni, 1970) or that it is neither expected nor present 
in many working-class families (Komarovsky, 1962; Klein 1965). 
However, the key problem remains, how does one re-conceptualize 
companionship marriage in a way that meets these criticisms and 
prescriptions? If the distinction between conjugal norms and behaviour 
is applied to the modified concept of companionship then four ideal 
types of companionship marriage can be delineated. Empirically each 
type may be found alone or in combination; either way it is necessary 
to investigate in detail the conditions under which the different forms 
of companionship typically exist. First of all therefore, in marriages 
where the same expectations and/or ideals regarding conjugal roles 
are shared by the spouses we can speak of normative companionship. 
Secondly, in marriages where the same activities are shared we can 
speak of behavioural companionship. ‘Thirdly, in situations where there is 
consistency between these two forms of companionship we can speak 
of total companionship.® Finally, in situations where neither behavioural 
nor normative companionship are present there will be conjugal role 
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divergence, in which instance the ‘nomos-building’ facility of the 
marriage will be minimal or non-existent, and this may be termed zero 
companionship. ‘These four basic types of companionship marriage can 
perhaps best be represented diagrammatically : 


DIAGRAM A Types of Conjugal Companionship 


(SAME) 


Total — Behavioural 
companionship companionship 


Conjugal 
(SAME) rolegand sf (DIFFERENT) 
relationships 


Normative Zero 
companionship companionship 
: BEHAVIOUR 





(DIFFERENT) 


In this scheme all forms of conjugal sharing are included, for example, 
the sharing verbally, or in action, of life experiences, affectivity, author- 
ity, domestic tasks and leisure interests. Thus companionship is seen in 
the context of what Holland (1970) has called ‘familization’. This refers 
to ‘those processes by which family members, reactively and proactively, 
develop a universe of meaning relevant to the family as a group, to 
various alignments of family members and to themselves as members of 
that family’. If the term familization is restricted to conjugal role 
relationships, the essential element of ‘nomos-building’ is fully recogni- 
zed as can be seen in the further comment by Holland that familization 
‘has reference only to interaction among family members. Consensual 
validation is viewed as the fundamental process underlying the more 
general process of familization’. Thus, like society itself, marriage would 
not be possible without a minimum of overall consensus since it would 
‘lack the ordering principles by which alone experience can be shared 
and conduct can be mutually intelligible’ (Berger and Kellner, 1964). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The main focus of the discussion has concerned a re-conceptualization 
of conjugal roles and relationships which encompasses what may be 
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considered to be the essence of marriage, the delicate balance between 
separateness and togetherness that characterizes the husband~wife 
relationship in the context of the co-operation required to maintain the 
conjugal family as a social unit. Thus companionship is the process of 
sharing past, present and future experiences principally through co- 
habitation and conversation to achieve a viable consensus. In this 
sense companionship lies at the root of all marriages and is more than 
just the sharing of leisure interests and domestic chores. 

From the 24 couples studied so far, four basic types of companionship 
have emerged, behavioural, normative, total and zero, of which the 
behavioural and normative forms and combinations of each have 
tended to predominate. ‘Thus, in arriving at ‘a common overall defini- 
tion’ (Berger and Kellner, 1964.) most couples seem to develop a working 
compromise between complete separateness and complete togetherness. 
Total and zero companionship seem to be extremes in which excessive 
fusion or divergence exists. However, conflict and happiness are endemic 
to all forms of companionship. This analysis is consistent with the general 
conclusion that there is not one but many different types of marriages 
in a highly differentiated industrial society. In which case, according 
to Harris (1970) the challenge is to discover the detailed ways in which 
the different structural conditions and types of marriage are inter- 
related. 


Notes 


1. This refers to the ‘selection of wives development cycle, educational level, 


instead of husbands to represent the 
family’ on the basis of ‘convenience’ and 
the unsupported assumption that ‘hus- 
bands and wives usually agree sufficiently 
to make it possible to rely on one part- 
ner’s responses’. A second possible 
source of distortion is that no effort 
seems to have been made to control the 
intermittent presence of an ‘audience’ 
during the interviews. See Blood and 
Wolfe (1960), pp. 273/4. 

2. For example Turner (1967) sug- 
gests the following list of ‘variables 
would concern the marital relationship’, 
‘connectedness of social networks, size 
and composition of social networks, 
selected aspects of occupation, degree 
of geographical mobility, stage of the 


and cosmopolitan and local orientation’. 
Bott (1971) has expanded Turner’s list 
and makes many useful suggestions as 
to the kinds of aspects and questions 
one would ask in a study of conjugal roles. 

3. See Edgell (1970). 

4. Bott’s definitions of these familiar 
terms plus a discussion of her use of 
them in empirical research can be found 
in Bott (1957) pp. 53-55 and 192-215, 

5. Total companionship is very similar 
but not identical in meaning to ‘total 
relationships’, described by Cuber and 
Harroff (1963) as ‘relationships in which 
all important aspects of life are mutually 
shared, enthusiastically participated in. 
It is as if neither partner had a truly 
private existence’. (Their italics.) 
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Alex Robertson* 
R. L. Kapurt 


Social change, emotional distress, and the world 
view of students: an empirical study of the 
existentialist ethic and the spirit of suffering 


Connoisseurs of the sub-title may recognize in the present case that 
blend of the pretentious and the half-informative which tends to 
characterize the genre. This paper might equally (and perhaps more 
honestly) be labelled ‘An Exercise in Dogged Pursuit of the Principle of 
Serendipity’. 

The research described below was inspired by Dr Kapur’s discovery 
of an interesting change in the prevalence of reported emotional distress 
among students at Edinburgh University. In 1961 Dr Cecil Kidd 
examined the pattern of psychiatric morbidity among students in their 
first year of study at Edinburgh University.1 Kapur conducted a 
similar study in 1967 of the total first year intake at this university,? 
several parts of his survey replicating Kidd’s research of 1961, and 
enabling a number of comparisons to be made between the two popu- 
lations. Students were asked the same question in both surveys: 


Have you been emotionally or nervously unwell during the past six 
months? 
When the results are compared, we find the pattern presented in 
Table 1. 


TABLE I Incidence of ‘declared’ emotional distress 











Males Females 

1961 1967 1961 1967 
Social class I 10r% 1r% 12°5% 181% 
Social class IT 112% 156% 136% 236% 4 
Social class III-V 9'3% 146%" 164% 16:0% 
"p <'o5 
*Alex Robertson, M.A. Lecturer, Department of Social Administration, University 
of Edinburgh, 


+R. L. Kapur, M.B., B.S. D.P.M., PH.D. Field Director, Edinburgh—Manipal 
Research Project, All India Institute for Mental Health. 
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Among males, to summarize the table, working-class individuals tend 
to report emotional distress more frequently than their 1961 counter- 
parts, while middle-class students show little change in this respect. 
(The increase in social class II is perceptible, but not significant). 
Among women, the trend is almost reversed with the increase in 
reported emotional distress significantly higher in social class II, and 
perceptibly (but not significantly) higher in social class J. By contrast, 
the percentage of working-class women reporting distress has remained 
static. The present study attempted to investigate these trends. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


Given that these differences do not arise from internal bias (such as 
higher proportions of working-class males and middle-class women in 
1967 coming from faculties whose students tend—for whatever reason 
—to experience emotional crises: a possibility which Kapur’s break- 
down of the figures seems to discount?) these discrepancies must be 
due to some change which has taken place within the student popula- 
tion during the period between the two studies, and which is having a 
differential impact in different social groups. 

It should, however, first be noted that these increases have occurred 
in the reporting of emotional upset. Depending on the connection one 
presumes to exist between the reporting and the experiencing of distress, 
two lines of argument accordingly emerge as possible first steps in the 
explanation of these changes. The trends in Table 1 could be accepted 
as evidence of a genuine increase in the prevalence of emotional upset 
in the respective groups. This would imply that the distress is ‘real’, 
with individuals recognizing its presence by judging their emotional 
state against certain criteria, which had remained invariable over time 
and place. Alternatively, one could argue that these differences are due 
primarily to changes in the propensity to report emotional upset: 
students may simply have become less reluctant to confess to feelings 
of inadequacy,‘ or their perception of what constitutes emotional 
distress may have altered, so that a feeling-state which might have 
originally been designated ‘morbid preoccupation’ is now called 
‘emotional disturbance’. 

An explanation of the trends in Table_1 can now be attempted. It 
seems possible to reduce the available explanations to three basic 
types.5 Following what is perhaps the commonest argument, one could 
postulate these changes to be related to an increase in the amount of 
stress students encounter, with some selective mechanism rendering 
these effects more acute in certain groups. Alternatively, the pattern 
could be attributed to changes in socialization procedures, making 
individuals from the relevant groups more predisposed to emotional 
distress. Both these explanations depend on the notion that there has 
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been an increase in ‘real’ disturbance. Finally, an explanation could 
be couched in terms of an alteration of some description in the state of 
consciousness of students, emerging from changes in the value or belief- 
systems to which they subscribe. The present study was based on an 
interpretation of this third type, with the following central assump- 
tions: (i) a change occurred between 1961 and 1967 in the value 
system(s) of students; (ii) this change tended to operate selectively by 
sex and social class; (iii) this was responsible for the trends noted in 
Table 1. The shift was further assumed to have been towards more 
‘radical’ values and attitudes.® 

The possession of radical values could bear on the reporting of 
distress by making the individual more willing either to disclose his 
anxieties, or to define anxiety as evidence of emotional disturbance.’ 
Alternatively, change in values might be more directly related to 
psychiatric aetiology. If, for example, the change towards radicalism 
involves a direct challenge to certain of the assumptions which had 
previously guided their actions, the resulting uncertainty which stu- 
dents might experience, could give rise to a genuine increase in anxiety. 
Since this raises issues implied in the research, it is proposed to postpone 
further discussion of this point. 

Of the increase in radicalism which one is led a fortiori to assume to 
have taken place in the respective sex/social class groups, little need 
be said at this stage except to note that a number of explanations could 
again be offered. These reduce themselves, however, to two related 
themes, which reflect a basic dichotomy of view on the role of values 
in social behaviour. Actions can be analysed in terms either of how a 
set of values influences the way an individual defines his situation; or 
of how the individual’s definition of the situation affects his value- 
system. The former in effect stresses the cognitive determinants of action 
in which the individual is held to perceive and respond to situations in 
the context of relatively fixed values and assumptions, acquired through 
- prior social experience. The latter adopts a more open-ended con- 
ception of social behaviour, in which the individual is held to modify 
or retain values, in response to his assessments of situations. It need 
hardly be added that a satisfactory explanation will probably require 
to invoke an interaction between these two elements. 

Classical Freudian theory, for example, looks for the roots of radical 
(revolutionary) behaviour in an unresolved Oedipal situation.8 While 
the relative failure of Freudian theory to explain female behaviour in 
these terms appears to diminish its relevance for the present case, one 
could apply the general principles of the Freudian approach, and 
account for this pattern by postulating some change in the socialization 
experience of the appropriate groups.? The Parsonian, on the other 
hand, would presumably focus his explanation on the functions served 
by the adoption of a self-consciously radical ideology, for groups who 
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perceive a discrepancy between norms held within the family (of 
orientation) and those of society at large.1° The explanation favoured 
by the present authors would rest primarily on the notion of relative 
deprivation, with differential sex/social class trends depending on the 
extent to which individuals: (a) are aware of, and ascribe some import- 
ance to, their membership of a particular social group; (b) believe this 
group to possess some kind of handicap relative to other groups; and 
(c) thus feel that some advantage is to be gained from embracing 
radical ideas.11 This in no way exhausts the possible explanations, but 
little purpose would be served by a more detailed examination at this 
- point. Further discussion will therefore again be postponed until the 
relevant findings have been presented. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 
1. Atm of the study 


As is obvious, it is not possible—in the absence of first-hand information 
from the 1961 subjects—to confirm that a change in values has taken 
place. The best that can be hoped for in this regard is corroborative 
evidence. The aim was therefore to test the following—more limited— 
hypotheses: 


(i) Students who report emotional distress have more radical atti- 
tudes than students who do not report emotional distress. 

(ii) There is more radicalism among working-class men and social 
class II women.12 


2. Instrument 


The Wilson and Patterson ‘C’ scale!8 was used as a measure for radical- 
ism. This sturdy instrument can be criticized on the grounds of its 
relative crudity. It does, however, possess certain attractive features, . 
and published findings indicate remarkable discrimination between ` 
groups which might a priori be expected to differ in degree of conserva- 
tism.14 The question: 


Have you been emotionally or nervously unwell during the past six 
months? : 


was appended. If a student had been emotionally unwell, he was also 
asked to indicate whether he had consulted a doctor. 


3. Sample 


To eliminate social class/faculty bias, a random sample of 304 subjects 
was drawn from the third-year Arts population (as members of the 
1967 intake, these took part in Kapur’s original study). Questionnaires 
were distributed by post, with a covering letter indicating that this was 
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connected with Kapur’s original study and emphasizing the confi- 
dentiality of the enquiry. A stamped addressed envelope was provided 
for returning the questionnaire. Two reminders were subsequently 
sent out. Two hundred and fifty-seven (84-5 per cent) questionnaires 
were completed and returned; 7 students refused; g students could not 
be traced by the G.P.O.; and the remaining schedules (31) were not 
returned. In addition, one person completed the questionnaire but 
removed the identifying number, so that this return could not be 
included in the analysis.15 


RESULTS 
1. Radicalism and emotional distress 


Initial findings are outlined in Tables 2 and 3. First, men are more 


TABLE 2 Mean radicalism scores 











Males (N = 81) Females (N = 175) 








33°469 38-109 








t = 2:659 (p < ‘or) 


N.B. A low score means high radicalism: a high score means high conservatism. 


radical than women, with a difference of some five points—significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence—between the mean scores of the 
two sexes.16 


TABLE 3 Radicalism and ‘declared’ emotional distress—mean scores 








Males Females 








(a) Emotional distress reported 27°867 (N = 15) 34-861 (N = 36) 
(b) No emotional distress reported 34°742 (N = 66) 38-949 (N = 139) 
(c) Emotional distress reported. 

and a doctor consulted 33'333 (N = 3) 39°615 (N = 133) 
(d) Emotional distress reported 

and a doctor not consulted 26:500 (N = 12) 32'174 (N = 29) 





Males Females 
ts for: (a) v. (b) 11914 (n.s.) 1:634 (n.s.) 
(b) v. (d) 2'067 (p < 05) 2237 (P < '05) 
(c) v. (d) 1'306 (n.s.) 1:652 (n.s.) 


Males reporting distress v, females reporting distress: £ = 1-883 (n.s.) 
Male non-consulting reporters v. female non-consulting reporters: ¢ = 1-229 (n.s.) 


sAll t tests in this table are for small samples. 
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When we examine the relationship between radicalism and emotional 
distress, it is first evident that although the same trend appears in both 
sexes—students who reported they had been emotionally unwell in the 
previous six months having a lower average score than students claim- 
ing not to have been so—in neither sex is this difference significant. 
Among students reporting emotional distress, it is however possible to 
further distinguish between those consulting and those not consulting 
a doctor. If these groups are compared with students who report no 
emotional distress, the same pattern manifests itself in either sex, 
students who reported emotional distress but did not consult a doctor, 
being significantly more radical than students who deny emotional 
distress. In both sexes, moreover, the mean score of reporters who con- 
sulted a doctor is virtually identical to that of students reporting no 
emotional distress. Other results appear at the foot of Table 3. 

The first hypothesis is therefore confirmed; but only if consulting 
behaviour is held constant. It was felt that it might prove interesting to 
compare subjects’ responses to Kapur’s original (1967) questions, with 
those obtained in the present survey. These findings are presented in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 Emotional distress and illness behaviour in 1967 and 1970 








Males Females Rank Order 
1967 1970 —-_-_---—_———_-.-- 
Mean N Mean N Males Females 
Report, Report, 
no consultn. consultn, 26-000 I 30750 4 I I 
Report, Report, 
no consultn. no consultn, 29'000 =§ 2 3r'500 6 3 2 
No report Report 
no consultn. 26-889 9 33'438 16 2 3 
Report, 
no consultn. No report 33'200 5 38077 I3 4 4 
No report No report 35'895 57 39'366 112 5 5 
No report Report, 
consultn. 37-000 2 40'286 7 6 6 
Report, No report 
consultn. 45'250 4 42625 8 7 7 





Spearman’s coefficient of rank correlation = 0:9643 (p < +001) 


In a certain number of cases no record was available for 1967. In addition, one woman 
reported and consulted at both times, 


When the groups are set in order of the magnitude of their means, 
the correlation between the two sets of rankings is significant beyond 
the -oor level of confidence—a finding which strongly suggests that the 
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same processes apply for both sexes. While it is unwise to attach much 
significance to the actual position of each group in the rank order,1? it 
is interesting that students who in 1967 reported but did not consult a 
doctor for emotional distress, and who in 1970 also reported distress but 
consulted a doctor, should appear at the top of the rank order in either 
sex. Similarly, the fact that in both sexes, students who in 1967 reported 
distress and consulted a doctor, and denied having been distressed in 
1970, appear at the bottom half of the rank order, might indicate that 
(successful) psychotherapy is related to the acquisition of more con- 
servative attitudes. 

In the light of these results, one may now return to the original 
speculations on the relationship between radicalism and emotional 
distress, although any interpretations must obviously remain tentative. 

Much hinges on the finding that non-consulting reporters are 
radical, whereas reporters who consult a doctor are ‘no more radical 
than other students. This result invites at least three explanations. 
First, radicals who suffer distress might, on principle, refuse to consult 
a doctor (because, for instance, he is seen as an ‘Establishment’ figure). 
Second, radicals could be inherently more likely to become distressed 
and those who consult a doctor might become more conservative during 
treatment. Finally, radicals might tend to view certain sensations as 
symptoms of emotional distress; while more conservative individuals 
interpret the same phenomena in other ways—as ‘being silly’, ‘letting 
things get on top’, or the like—so that their threshold for perceiving 
distress is higher. Of these, the last explanation seems more interesting 
and more plausible than the other two. It obviously derives from the 
social-behaviourist assumption that the individual’s value-system 
orientates him in his social environment, inducing him to perceive and 
attach importance to particular phenomena, according to how these 
are organized within his belief-system. It therefore seems necessary to 
examine radical beliefs in more detail; to more fully understand the 
relationship between radicalism and the propensity to report emotional] 
upset. 

we a group, students are probably more radical than the general 
population—an assertion borne out by the contrast between the norms 
for subjects in this study (see Table 2), and those reported by Wilson 
and Patterson in their work on validating the instrument.18 Bearing 
this in mind, and assuming the radicalism of the non-consulting 
reporters to contain elements which effectively distinguish them from 
the non-reporters, a distinction was tentatively made between two 
types of radicalism—the ‘political’ and the ‘Existential’. ‘Existential’ 
radicalism—on which differences between the two groups were 
expected to emerge—was presumed to contain elements of a belief in 
‘self-realization’ or ‘self-fulfilment’ (to use two vague but popular 
terms) which would bear on the perception of emotional stress. The 
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non-consulting reporters were thus expected to share a politically 
radical attitude (as reflected in their low scores on the ‘© scale) but in 
addition to possess ‘Existentially’ radical attitudes, and so emerge as 
more radical overall. Briefly, the following are felt to constitute the 
salient features of this radical-Existential ideal type. At the centre of 
this belief-system lies the notion that all human beings possess innate 
potentialities which they have the right to fulfil: a notion depending on 
a rather romantic conception of personality as a set of capacities which 
will develop spontaneously, given the appropriate environment. 
Second, ‘convention’ and a traditionally-structured social environment 
are construed as inhibiting self-realization—a tenet owing something 
perhaps to the Freudian notion that man’s basic capacities derive from 
anarchic instincts which must be restrained in the interests of social 
equilibrium; but also having obvious affinities with the (early) Marxist 
concept of alienation. Finally, the political dimension of this radical- 
ism is manifested in the idea that society can be reconstructed on 
‘rational’ lines to enhance opportunities for self-fulfilment.19 

It is accordingly suggested that a person with (Existentially) radical 
values or beliefs will tend to perceive personal tension as evidence of 
emotional distress—the idea of self-fulfilment, and of a psychological 
equilibrium threatened or frustrated by an uncongenial environment, 
being the criterion against which these sensations are measured.20 
The phenomenon under consideration would therefore be attributable 
rather to an altered perceptual system, than to a difference in the 
level of ‘real’ distress: individuals with an Existentialist definition of the 
situation will call personal discomfort ‘being emotionally unwell’, but 
presumably will not feel disturbed enough to visit a doctor. On the 
other hand, individuals who see self-fulfilment less in these quietistic 
terms of freedom from frustration, and more in terms of coping satis- 
factorily with their environment, may more frequently adopt the notion 
that anxiety is evidence of ‘silliness’ rather than emotional strain. 

Both Scheff and Linn have discovered ‘psychiatric publics’ among 
students attending University psychiatric clinics. In Scheff’s study 
these tended to have fewer personal problems; Linn’s group of clinic- 
users had more friendships than had non-users among students with 
‘cosmopolitan’ interests.21 No formal psychiatric service exists at Edin- 
burgh University; but it seems possible that if there were such a service, 
at least a sizeable proportion of non-consulting reporters would in due 
course attend there. The interesting question then arises as to whether 
a person with an Existentialist world-view will, because he interprets 
as emotional stress what another perceptual ‘set’? might label minor ` 
anxiety, be more likely to become truly distressed because he has so 
labelled himself. The data, however, allow one to do no more than 
raise this as a possibility. 

An attempt was made to test this idea by comparing the responses 
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made by non-reporters and non-consulting reporters, to individual 
items on the C-scale. If Existentialist definitions do affect the reporting 
of emotional distress, one would expect answers from the two groups 
to differ significantly on certain items. Thus, one could expect non- 
consulting reporters to endorse such items as ‘casual living’; and 
‘suicide’ (perhaps): and to repudiate ‘self-denial’; ‘strict rules’; ‘cen- 
sorship’; and the like. Findings are outlined in Table 5. Results for 


TABLE 5 Differences in attitude between students not reporting distress and those reporting 
distress but not consulting a doctor 








Altitude of 
Item non-consulting  %? af. p 
reporters 
Males 
Conventional clothes Negative 8-628 2 <-025 
Computer music Positive 8-003 2 <-025 
Censorship Negative 6-054 2 <05 
Pyjama parties Negative 5433 2 < 
School uniforms Negative 3982 I <05 
Royalty Negative 3'894 1 <05 
Females 
Death Penalty Negative 7'918 2 <-025 
Beatniks Positive 7'522 2 <025 
Royalty Negative 6-629 2 <-05 
Horoscopes Positive 51170 2 <u 
Inborn conscience Positive 5'409 2 < 
Teenage drivers Pasitive 4°092 1 <05 





men seem consistent with the idea that non-consulting reporters are 
influenced by Existentialist ideas. In particular, the fact that con- 
ventional clothing and censorship are rejected might be held to support 
this assumption, as possibly does their rejection of school uniforms 
(although this emerges only after degrees of freedom had been par- 
titioned to one). It is rather disappointing that ‘self-denial’ and ‘casual 
living’ do not discriminate between the two groups, but this may 
represent the price Existentialism has to pay for survival in a Calvin- 
istic climate. Acceptance of computer music would seem to fit logically 
into the emerging picture, but this also illustrates the dangers of this 
kind of analysis, since one might have been equally happy (if not 
happier from the point of view of the Existentialists themselves) had the 
attitude to computer music been negative. This brand of Existentialism 
has a distinctly Dionysian flavour.?” 

One must confess to being more perplexed by the results for women. 
An acceptance of ‘Beatniks’ is in line with what one might a priori 
expect; but an endorsement of horoscopes and inborn conscience are 
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hard to accept even when these trends are significant only at the 10 
per cent level.28 

The present position is therefore one of more than qualified support 
for the idea that an Existentialist definition of the situation operates 
among male non-consulting reporters; somewhat inconsistent—indeed 
bizarre—trends among women. It may prove useful to conduct a 
principal components analysis on this data, and this will certainly 
constitute the next stage of the analysis. It is interesting, for example, 
that ‘Royalty’ is repudiated by the non-consulting reporters in both 
sexes. Does this reflect underlying political radicalism, or does it relate 
more directly to Existentialist assumptions? A principal components 
analysis might offer clarification of this. But it should be emphasized 
that this whole interpretation can ultimately be verified only in a 
phenomenological study, with open-ended interviews. 


2. Radicalism and social class 


As a deduction dependent on a number of subsidiary assumptions, and 
in view of these findings, what is now the standing of the second hypo- 
thesis? While issues unforeseen in the design of the study are undoubt- 
edly raised by introducing the qualifying concept of ‘Existential’ 
radicalism, this does not necessarily constitute a major shift in argu- 
ment. As a group, the ‘Existential’ radicals were presumed to share the 
political radicalism of other students, and to emerge as more radical 
because of their added identification with Existentialist ideas. The 
notion that radicalism has increased in the respective groups would 
therefore seem a fair one to retain. What may be affected is one’s 
explanation of this change. 

The test of the hypothesis is presented in Table 6. No significant 
differences emerge in mean radicalism scores for each sex/social class 
group (see Table 6(i) ). When the frequency of radicalism scores in 
each group is calculated, and the degrees of freedom partitioned, using 
45 as the cut-off point for men and 50 as the cut-off point for women 
(remembering the 5-point difference in mean C-scores for men and 
women), we obtain the results detailed in Table 6(ii). These results 
seem to indicate a degree of polarization between radicalism and con- 
servatism among middle-class men and women, which is not present 
in the other groups. A plot of these frequencies on a graph does in fact 
give if not a U-curve, certainly a bimodal one for both males and 
females from social class I, while the other groups distribute themselves 
in more statistically-normal fashion, about a mean. Figure 1 also shows 
a perceptible skew towards conservative attitudes on the part of 
working-class women, and towards radical attitudes among working- 
class men. 

But these findings provide not even qualified support for the second 
hypothesis. The difficulty, of course, lies in the fact that one has been 
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TABLE 6 Social class and radicalism 


(i) Mean scores for: 





Males N Females N 





Social class I 37:286 14 39488 41 
Social class II 31'455 33 36821 56 
Social class III-V 33-709 31 38-640 75 
(3 men and 3 women could not be classified) 


Males: Females: 
tfor 1 v. IT = 1'312 (n.s.) tfor 1 v. IT = 0:949 (n.s.) 
t for 1 v. III-V = 0-888 (n.s.) t for 2 v. II-V = 0'309 (n.s.) 


t for 2 v. 1 + III-V = t302 (n.s.) 


(ii) Using 45 as the cut-off point for men and 50 for women, we obtain the following frequencies: 














Males Females 
0-45 46+ O-50 51+ 

Social class I 8 6 27 13 
Social class II 27 6 50 6 
Social class III-V 26 5 60 15 
Males: Females: 
x2 for 1 v. II-V = 3-731 (n.s.) for 1. II = 6-976 (p < -01) 
zefor 1 2. II == 3°148 (n.s.) z? for ı v. III-V = 2'213 (n.s.) 
z? for r v, II-V = 444i ($ <-05) 7? for Iv. III-V = 2'054 (0.8.) 
x? for: & II v. III-V = og6g (n.s.) 2 for Iv. 1 +TO-V = 4394 (p <05) 

yeforr o H-V = 5'218 (p <-025) 





forced to assume that these groups were, in 1961, roughly equivalent 
in their level of radicalism, and that changes have taken place since 
then. Another—more indirect—test of this hypothesis was however 
possible, by exploiting the relationship between radicalism and the 
reporting of, but not consulting for, emotional distress. Assuming this 
relationship to have remained constant, one would expect an increase 
in radicalism among working-class men and lower middle-class women 
to result in a significant increase in the proportion of non-consulting 
reporters in these two groups alone. 

This is tested in Table 7; but two important considerations must 
colour any interpretation of these findings. First, it proved impossible 
to locate Kidd’s data on the patterns of reporting and consulting for 
emotional distress in 1961. A direct comparison with Kapur’s 1967 
figures was hence impossible. The best available substitute is a table 
from Kidd’s Ph.D. thesis in which he compares the number of students 
in the various sex/social class groups claiming to have been psychiatri- 
cally unwell, against the number of students in each group diagnosed 
as disturbed by their general practitioner.24 Second, Kapur had not 
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replicated Kidd’s method of contacting the G.P.s of students in his 
cohort, to obtain information on consultations during the period 
covered by his research. As part of another study, however, Dr Peter 
Kennedy did gather information on the relationship between reported 
and diagnosed psychiatric disturbance among students from the 1967 
first year intake who attended the Student Health Service for the first six 
months of their university career.25 

Using these data, the difference between declared and diagnosed 
disturbance was calculated for each group, then expressed as a per- 
centage of the total number of subjects in the respective groups. There 
is in some cases an excess of diagnosed over declared disturbance—due 
presumably to students who consulted for other reasons being diagnosed 
as psychiatrically disturbed by the doctor. Where this happened the 


TABLE 7 Sex x social class changes in the pattern of declaration and diagnosis of emotional 
disturbance 1961-1967 


N.B, 1961 = total cohort: 1967 — cohort attending student health service only. 











196r Cokort Difference 1967 Cohort Diference 
between between 
decl. & decl. & 
Diagn. as diagn. as 


Decl. Diagn N Wof N Decl. Diagn N %YofN 





Males 

Social class I 31 27 307 r3% 7 9 82 —2:43% 
Social class II 35 29 gir r92% 23 18 145 3'44% 
Social class II-V 33 32 354 028% 13 5 80 10:00% 
Females 

Social class I 28 31 224 —1'33% 20 21 105 —095% 
Social class IT 25 22 184 163% 35 23 132 606% 


Social class ITI-V 26 21 159 314% 13 23 «104 —g61% 








Significance of magnitude of change in decl./diagn. differential from 1961-1967 
Males G.R. P Females CR. P 


Social class I 1'043 n.s. D.N.A. — 
Social class II 0'993 nS. 2°128 05 
Social class III-V 5771 ‘oor 1:830 n.s. 


result was treated as a zero rather than a negative quantity.26 The 
critical ratio was calculated, to test the significance of the change.?? 
Consistent with the prediction, there has been a significant increase 
among working-class males and social class II females. 

While these figures replicate the trends presented in Table 1, the 
limitations of the data allow one to claim no more than tentative sup- 
port for this deduction. It nevertheless seems worthwhile, in so far as 
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the prediction is confirmed, to examine this hypothesis in more detail, 
since from it some interesting questions obviously arise. 

As will be remembered, our interpretation of these trends depends 
on the notion that lower middle-class women and working-class men 
see traditional values (and the structures to which they give validity) 
as obstacles to the fulfilment of their own ambitions and potentials (pro- 
fessional or otherwise). The remaining groups presumably see less 
discrepancy between conservative assumptions and their own interests. 
The former therefore conceive it as necessary to repudiate these assump- 
tions; whereas the rest possess less incentive to question conservative 
values. This seems to imply that men and women from the relevant 
backgrounds are more affected by the achievement-motivation which 
education is normally held to foster. ‘Thus, their membership of a group 
(or rather, the extent to which they are conscious of this membership) 
renders them more likely to chafe at what they feel to be unjust restric- 
tions, and to regard education as an avenue for advancement.28 

While this interpretation appears to make sense for the men, it is less 
easy to account for the fact that, among the women, an increase in 
radicalism should have taken place in social class II rather than in the 
more obviously proletarian group. Any further explanation goes so far 
beyond our slim evidence, and depends so much on ad hoc assumption, 
that it does not seem useful to pursue this matter in much detail. 
Assuming, however, that the groups under consideration feel it neces- 
sary to challenge the status quo because they feel the existing social 
structure to operate to their disadvantage, women from social class II 
may be reacting against what they see as a tendency in traditional 
values to curtail feminine ‘self-fulfilment’, and equality of opportunity 
in employment. Do not all women, in that case, possess an equal interest 
in rejecting conservative ideals? Moreover, although there is virtually 
no change in the prevalence of reported distress among working-class 
women students (see Table 1), the fact is that in 1961 working-class 
women showed the greatest preponderance of reported over diagnosed 
distress; whereas by 1967 there was an (almost significant) shift in the 
reverse direction (see Table 7). The trends among working-class females 
are certainly most puzzling of all. Does the pattern reflect the primary 
influence of socialization, and acceptance of marriage—rather than a 
career—as their primary aim in life? How much does entrenched 
interest (with marriage as an accepted aim—in the fairly safe know- 
ledge that she will marry within her own class) affect the value-system 
of an upper middle-class woman; and how far is this reflected in these 
trends? These are only some of the questions stemming from issues 
which extend far beyond the scope and data of this research. 
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they leave University. (K. Kumar, ‘The 
Young Conformers’, The Listener, vol. 82 
(1969), pp. 313-14). Authors comment- 
ing on the rise of activism and radical 
thinking among negroes in America, 
have used the notion of relative depriva- 
tion implicit in Kumar’s analysis, to 
account for this phenomenon. Empirical 
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Feud, London, Hogarth Press, r961. 
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11. See footnote 6. 

12. In this, one has obviously had to 
assume that the various groups were 
equivalent to each other in their level of 
radicalism in 1961. 

13. G. D. Wilson and J. R. Patterson, 
‘A New Measure of Conservatism’, Brit. 
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(1968), 264-69. 

14. Ibid. See also G. D. Wilson, ‘Is 
there a General Factor in Social Atti- 
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Social and Clinical Psychology, vol. 9 (1970), 
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logy of the surname, students whose 
names began with the letters A-Da 
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De-Mac, to respond to the first question- 
naire (y? = 9-98, 4 d.f, p < -05). This 
difference disappeared after the returns 
from the second request. 
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16. Wilson and Patterson (op. cit.) 
comment that scores are ‘slightly higher 
for females than for males’; but did not 
find a difference of this magnitude for 
this age group. Their population had 
rather higher scores, however, than this 
student population, and it may be that 
these sex differences emerge only at the 
more radical end of the scale, where 
women might be construed as having less 
incentive to endorse very radical attitudes. 
This might in itself be worth further 
study, bearing as it probably does on the 
structural position of the two sexes. 

17. Again, one must make a number 
of subsidiary assumptions, the prime 
among these being that the relative 
magnitude of individual scores has re- 
mained the same between the two test 
situations. 

18. Wilson and Patterson, op. cit. 
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implications of what they feel to be 
increasing acceptance of (quasi-) Ex- 
istentialist assumptions in the way 
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Contemporary Social Movements’, Brit. 
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V. Kavolis, ‘Post-Modern Man: Psycho- 
cultural Responses to Social Trends’, 
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and K. Keniston, Young Radicals: Notes 
on Committed Youth, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc., 1968, Appendix 
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Youth culture and the school revisited? 


The results of a recent study of pupils in ten widely different co-educa- 
tional secondary schools in various parts of England, undertaken by the 
authors, indicate that previous research into the relationship between 
‘youth culture’ and the school (most notably that of James Coleman 
and Kenneth Polk in America and Barry Sugarman in Britain!) is 
based on a formulation of the problem which cannot accommodate or 
account for the variety of contemporary adolescent behaviour. 

The central argument of previous studies is that adolescents are 
caught between two fundamentally opposed cultures ;? the culture of the 
school based on deferred gratification, cognitive skill, individual 
achievement and deference to authority, and the out-of-school ‘youth 
culture’ based on immediate gratification, physical skill, group solid- 
arity and the equality of group members. Hence, they are forced to 
choose either one or the other, and consequently low commitment to 
school will tend to be associated with high involvement in ‘youth 
`- culture’. Now, while this conceptualization is not entirely mistaken, 
it is far too simplistic. 

The relationship between commitment to school and involvement in 
leisure activities is by no means a simple one, and our study revealed 
a considerable range of possible relationships between the two. Some 
pupils managed to be both committed to school and highly involved in 
adolescent leisure activities, such as pop music and football. Among 
others, disengagement from school was associated with absorption in an 
essentially individualistic activity such as fishing or keeping pets. 
Nevertheless, the great majority of adolescents who were not committed 
to the school and its values did tend to define themselves in terms of the 
roles and values associated with certain ceniral patterns of leisure 
activity. However, it is misleading to maintain that there is one single 


* Graham Murdock s.sc.(soc.) M.A. Research Fellow, Centre for Mass Communi- 
cation Research, University of Leicester 

{t Guy Phelps B.A. Research Assistant, Centre for Mass Communication Research, 
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t The research discussed in this note is part of a study entitled “Mass Media and 
the Secondary Schoo!’ supported by funds granted by the Schools Council. 
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set of more or less homogeneous activities, symbols and meanings which 
can be called a ‘youth culture’. By treating age as the predominant 
dimension of stratification, previous researchers have directed attention 
away from the continuing importance of sex and social class position 
in determining adolescents’ access to various role sets and cultural 
milieux. Our research indicates that there are two major cultural 
constellations which pupils may use in order to define and articulate 
their disengagement from the school. These we may call ‘street culture’ 
and ‘pop media culture’. Access to the roles and values provided by 
‘street cultures’ is, however, strongly differentiated both by social 
class and by sex. 

‘Street cultures’ are rooted in inner urban neighbourhoods and are 
based on the characteristic leisure activities of working class male peer 
groups. These typically include ‘mucking about with me mates’, 
playing scratch football, going to cafés and pubs, dancing, and going 
to ‘the match’ on Saturdays. The central values of ‘street cultures’, 
solidarity with the group, physical prowess, and the ability to ‘look 
after yourself’, are derived from, and supported by, the wider value 
system of the working-class neighbourhood. Many of the role options 
available within the ‘street culture’ (e.g. footballer, fighter) are more or 
less exclusively masculine and they are therefore not usually available 
to girls. Nevertheless, working-class girls tend to share the same basic 
values, and quite a number have access to the ‘street culture’ via 
heterosexual activities such as dancing and dating. 

‘Pop media culture’ is based on activities, values and roles which are 
sponsored by those’ sectors of the mass media which are produced 
primarily for adolescent consumption. The central values are immediate 
gratification and the expression of emotional and physical capacities. 
The main ‘pop medium’ is pop records but many of the recurring themes 
and styles of pop are also common to teenage fashions and certain 
sectors of magazine publishing and radio and television programming. 
However, the fact that these media disseminate styles and values which 
are potentially available to all adolescents, does not mean that all 
adolescents are equally involved in them, and it is the failure to 
recognize this which accounts for many of the inadequacies of past 
conceptualizations. 

The crucial deficiency of previous studies is that they tend to subsume 
the central activities of both ‘street culture’ and ‘pop media culture’ 
under the general category ‘youth culture’. Barry Sugarman, for 
example, measured commitment to ‘youth culture’ by a single, com- 
posite index which included both ‘pop media’ sponsored activities such 
as listening to pop music, and ‘street culture” activities such as smoking, 
and it is therefore scarcely surprising that the degree of inter-relation- 
ship between these items, as indicated by contingency coefficients, was 
found to be quite low. We are not arguing that ‘street culture’ and 
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‘pop media culture’ are entirely separate as there is obviously consider- 
able overlap. Nearly all working class adolescents are interested in 
pop music and fashion for example, and quite a few middle class boys 
follow football. Rather, our central contention is that although ‘pop 
culture’ is available to all school rejectors, the degree of their involve- 
ment and the extent to which they use ‘pop’ as a means of articulating 
their opposition to school, differs considerably between social classes 
and between sexes. 

Our basic hypothesis is as follows. Working-class pupils with low 
commitment to school will tend to involve themselves in the class 
based ‘street culture’ of their local neighbourhood as this is the most 
readily available, and fully developed, source of alternative roles and 
values. Hence, although they take a general interest in pop, they do 
not need to use the ‘pop media culture’ as a means of articulating their 
disengagement or opposition. Consequently, among working class 
pupils, low commitment to school will generally tend to be accompanied 
by a low involvement in the ‘pop media’, indicated empirically by a 
positive correlational relationship between the two measures. On the 
other hand, middle class pupils, especially girls, will generally have only 
a limited access to ‘street culture’ and consequently they will tend to 
gravitate towards the ‘pop media’ as a source of oppositional roles and 
values. Among middle class pupils, therefore, those with low commit- 
ment to school will tend to be highly involved in ‘pop media culture’, 
yielding an inverse correlation between the two measures. 

In the present study, involvement in the ‘pop media’ was measured, 
among other means, by a completely open-ended question asking 
pupils to list as many records as they could which were in the ‘Top 
Twenty’, on the assumption that possession of this knowledge presup- 
posed prior involvement in a number of ‘pop media’ activities such as 
listening to Radio 1, watching “Top of the Pops’, and reading teenage 
magazines. Scores on the ‘Top Twenty’ question were not significantly 
related either to IQ or to ability in English, and therefore we can be 
reasonably sure that differences do not simply reflect differences in 
memory or writing ability, but do not in fact indicate real differences 
in knowledge and hence involvement. 

There has been a considerable debate about ways of defining and 
measuring pupils’ attitudes to school, but several recent factor analysis 
studies* have shown that it is possible to isolate a general commitment 
factor. Using a seven item, five point, Likert Scale, numerical scores of 
pupils’ general commitment to school were obtained. A factor analytic 
validation of the scale revealed that all seven items loaded between 
o-63 and o-81 on the principal factor, and we can therefore be reason- 
ably sure that the scale is valid. The relationship between the scores 
on the two measures is expressed here in terms of product moment 
correlation coefficients. 
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The figures presented here are derived from the questionnaire 
returns from two schools which represent the opposite ends of the 
secondary school system. The first is a grammar school in a middle class 
suburb of a northern city where only 8 per cent of the pupils came 
from homes where the father had a semi- or unskilled manual employ- 
ment; the second is a secondary modern school in a deprived inner 
urban area in the East End of London where only 4 per cent of the 
pupils came from homes where the father had a non-manual job. 
Following the recent studies of David Hargreaves and Colin Lacey® 
which have shown that both in secondary modern and grammar schools, 
sub-cultural polarization takes place most forcefully in the third year, 
we have chosen to present data for third year pupils. 

As predicted, those secondary modern pupils who have low com- 
mitment to school also tend to be relatively uninvolved in ‘pop media 
culture’ and consequently there is a positive correlation between the 
two measures. This holds both for boys (r = 0-18) and for girls (r = 0-12). 
This is scarcely surprising since, despite redevelopment in the area, 
this part of the East End still retains a distinctive neighbourhood 
culture which forms the basis for a vigorous adolescent ‘street culture’. 
Information from other parts of the study indicates that ‘pop media’ 
activities play a relatively marginal part in these pupils’ lives. For 
example, although they have the necessary spending money, almost 
none of them visit the boutiques, record shops or discotheques of the 
West End.® They are very much ‘locals’ rooted in the culture of the 
neighbourhood streets rather than ‘cosmopolitans’ looking towards a 
nationally disseminated ‘pop media culture’. 

The situation of the grammar school pupils, however, is rather 
different. The middle class suburban areas in which they live support 
very little street life and the underlying family and neighbourhood 
values are very largely congruent with those of the school. Further, 
their parents tend to exercise greater control over their leisure activities, 
especially in the case of girls, than the parents of the East End adolesc- 
ents so that they have relatively few opportunities to engage in the 
unorganised ‘muck about’ activity which is the basis of ‘street culture’. 
In the absence of an alternative source of expression therefore, the 
majority of the pupils who have a low commitment to school tend to be 
highly involved’ in ‘pop media culture’, particularly pop music. 
Hence the correlation between the two measures is negative, and for 
girls this relationship reaches statistical significance (boys r = — 0-30, 
girls r = — 0-47, p <o-o1). Other parts of the study indicate that 
these grammar school school-rejectors are not only more involved in 
the whole range of ‘pop’ media culture than their secondary modern 
counterparts, but that their involvement is principally with ‘under- 
ground and progressive’ musical styles and with adult-disapproved 
performers such as Mick Jagger, John Lennon and Jimi Hendrix.’ 
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Whereas, for the secondary modern pupils, the ‘pop media’ form a 
background to activities whose meanings and values are derived 
principally from a situational ‘street culture’, for the grammar school 
pupils, the primary source of both meanings and values is the ‘pop 
media culture’ itself. 

It is therefore obvious, even from the very limited findings presented 
here, that there is not one ‘youth culture’ but several and that, con- 
sequently, research in this area should abandon the simplistic con- 
ceptualization of the problem employed in the past and explore instead 
the emerging complexity of the triangular relationships between school 
culture, ‘street culture’ and ‘pop media culture’, together with the 
various sub-patterns of meaning which exist within each of these 


general cultural constellations. 
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COMMENT 


Martin Albrow* 


Weber on legitimate norms and: authority: 
a comment on Martin E. Spencer’s account? 


Max Weber’s identification of four types of social action, but only 
three types of authority, is a frequent source of puzzlement (although 
the expectation that the number should be the same is itself rather 
puzzling). Martin E. Spencer, in the British Journal of Sociology, June 
1970, tries to solve the puzzle by suggesting that Weber has omitted a 
fourth category of ‘value rational authority’.1 But such an obvious 
omission is uncharacteristic of Weber and there are good reasons for 
believing that it is both calculated, in that he sees this category as 
a possibility to be rejected, and cogent, in that it fits his analysis of 
legitimacy in systems of constitutional government. Indeed, the 
problems of analysing legitimacy in democratic states, which Spencer 
feels Weber’s account cannot solve, are a major focus for his political 
writing. 

Weber gives full consideration to the relationship of the category of 
wertrational action to the types of authority because it is vital to his 
analysis of authority to distinguish the variety of motives for obeying 
commands, or types of compliant action, from the reasons an actor gives 
for attributing legitimacy to those commands. He makes this important 
distinction clear in his posthumous (though early) essay, “The Three 
Types of Legitimate Rule’ ;? he refers to it in ‘Politics as a Vocation’ ;3 
he devotes a paragraph to it in the third chapter of The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization;* and it is this distinction, as Parsons rightly 
points out, which generates the two classifications of ‘legitimate nor- 
mative orders’ in that volume.® Spencer neglects this distinction and 
blurs it by writing of ‘attitudes to authority’, and indeed writes as if the 
four motivational categories of action are never considered by Weber 
in conjunction with authority and as if it is necessary to make the 
connection for him (op. cit., p. 126). The typologies of action and 
authority are considered together by Weber because he wishes to 
contrast them, as this representative passage shows: ‘... custom and 
personal advantage, purely effectual or ideal (wertrational) motives of 


*Martin C. Albrow B.A. Senior Lecturer in Sociology, University College, Cardiff. 
tI should like to thank David Berry for his helpful comments. 
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solidarity, do not, even taken together, form a sufficiently reliable basis 
for a system of imperative co-ordination. In addition there is normally 
a further element, the belief in legitimacy.’® He then proceeds to classify 
types of belief in legitimacy in his famous tripartite scheme of rational, 
traditional and charismatic. 

The deliberateness of this procedure is highlighted by the difference 
in Weber’s treatment of ‘legitimate normative order’ (henceforward 
referred to, in agreement with Spencer, as ‘norms’) and authority. 
With authority we find a fourfold motivational base and a threefold 
typology of legitimation, but norms have a fourfold classification both 
on the motivational base and in the legitimacy schema. Spencer finds 
rightly that it is Wertrationalitdt which has a place in the classification of 
the legitimacy of norms, but has no counterpart in the typology of 
authority. Now the oddity about this apparent asymmetry is that the 
category of Wertrationalitat is an innovation only to be found in those last 
written but first placed three chapters of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. 
Weber uses it to amplify an earlier analysis of action which had con- 
centrated on <weckrationalitét.” But, since he modifies his action schema 
with this newly forged category, we would expect him to modify the 
authority schema similarly, unless he has good reason not to do so, 
especially since the typologies of action and authority are closely 
associated. Because he does use the new category in the classification of 
beliefs in the legitimacy of norms, we must surely first hypothesize that 
Weber has reasons for classifying norms and authority differently. Only 
if we cannot find these reasons should we consider an alternative 
explanation of unaccountable omission. 

The reasons are clearly discernible, contained in the first instance in 
Weber’s definition of authority. At the heart of it is the idea of obedience 
to commands. This is defined in turn: ‘ “Obedience” will be taken to 
mean that the action of the person obeying follows in essentials such a 
course that the content of the command may be taken to have become 
the basis of action for its own sake. Furthermore, the fact that it is so 
taken is referable only to the formal obligation, without regard to the 
actor’s own attitude to the value or lack of value (Wert oder Unwert) of the 
content of the command as such’ (my italics).8 This definition makes the 
notion of value rational authority a contradiction in terms. Unquestion- 
ing obedience involves the renunciation of value standpoints vis a vis 
commands. 

The Weberian distinction between action in accord with norms and 
action in an authority relationship can easily be exemplified. Thus 
to justify the norm ‘contracts should be honoured’ one may refer to 
general conditions of human existence which make the keeping of 
promises necessary for human well-being, i.e. to some form of natural 
law, for Weber a wertrational justification. An alternative justification is 
to refer to a law of contract passed by a duly constituted assembly, 
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ie. legitimacy through legality. But if we consider commands, and 
imagine the command ‘Honour this contract’ being obeyed without 
reference to its content, then it is only possible to make one of the above 
justifications, i.e. that the command emanated from an authorized 
source. With legal authority the individual has a generalized prepared- 
ness to accept a class of orders from specific persons. No category of 
‘value rational authority’ is possible. For what would it mean to say 
that an official obeyed a command to keep a contract because he believed 
that keeping contracts was morally justified ? It would mean that he had 
subjected his instructions to some other scrutiny than that of legality. 
Accepting orders on this basis only would amount to acting in accord 
with personal values. But then the authority relationship has ceased to 
exist, by definition, and has been replaced by one of alternating con- 
sensus and dissensus on values,’ 

Agreement on values does not in itself establish authority relations. 
‘The good of the people’, ‘the general will’, ‘natural justice’, etc., 
do not stipulate who gives orders to whom. One person rather than 
another has to be designated as a rightful source of commands. Of 
course legitimizing values are important in maintaining a system of 
authority, but for clear analysis we must distinguish the different 
levels of legitimacy. A command may be obeyed because it comes from 
the holder of an office, this office is established by statute, this statute 
gains its legality by being properly enacted by an assembly, this 
assembly in turn is established by a constitution, which in turn may be 
held to express the will of the people. But it is a long and tortuous route 
from the command to the ‘will of the people’ and Weber often empha- 
sizes the importance of these distinctions of level because he wishes to 
replace the analysis of legitimacy at the most abstract level with a 
more empirical account of social interaction. ‘For the daily use of 
authority is primarily: Administration.’1° 

Spencer seems aware of the problems of levels of analysis when he 
talks of ‘value rationality’ as a ‘supervening principle’ (op. cit., p. 131). 
But he still falls into the trap of erecting the type of authority Weber 
excluded as a possibility. He introduces into the typology of authority a 
category which belongs to a different level of analysis. Certainly if 
officials infringe values which are commonly held to be expressed in a 
constitution, their authority may well diminish, but this no more 
warrants setting up a new type of authority than reference to the fact 
that officials only obey commands if they receive their salaries warrants 
setting up a new type of ‘pecuniary authority’. 

The merits of Weber’s approach become apparent when we consider 
the problem Spencer sets himself, accounting for ‘certain curious wax- 
ings and wanings of presidential authority’ (op. cit., p. 129). For we are 
forced to ask the question Spencer avoids, ‘What exactly does it mean to 
say that a minority president has less “authority” ?’ Do federal officials 
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and the military leadership refuse to carry out instructions on the ground 
of their illegitimacy? Only then can we talk of a decline in the presi- 
dent’s legal authority, in Weber’s terms. Or does it mean that the 
support of Congress cannot be taken for granted? But for Weber the 
relations of president and Congress are an example of the limitation 
of authority by the division of powers. Presidents have to get Congress 
to agree. Or does it mean that the party faithful respond less eagerly to 
the president’s appeals. In Weberian terms we are dealing then primarily 
with the loss of charismatic authority. Or does it mean simply that 
most voters do not agree with him? Here we are not dealing with a 
Weberian category of authority at all, but simply with communities of 
interests and agreements on values which affect a president’s strategy in 
so far as he hopes, or has hopes for someone else, to be elected for the 
next term of office. 

We have no need to resort to an idea like the ‘will of the people’ in 
order to understand presidential authority. Weber’s approach penet- 
rates the fog of phrases like ‘talk of a mandate’, the ‘somehow suspect’ 
authority of a ‘minority president’, and reveals them to be what they 
normally are-—mere talk. As he dryly puts it when discussing ‘so-called 
democracy’, “The fact that the head of an association and his staff 
appear as “servants” of the ruled is naturally no evidence at all against 
the existence of “authority”.’11 His service to the study of power and 
authority is to show how the vague language of ultimate justifications 
needs to be penetrated by the basic queries of political sociology, ‘Who 
gives commands, who obeys, for what motives, giving which reasons?’ 
Spencer seeks to disinter the approach which Weber was deliberately 
and meticulously burying. 
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Studies in Social Interaction 
D. Sudnow (ed.) Collier-Macmillan 
1972 455 Pp. £5°50 


A common but unwarranted criticism 
levelled against ethnomethodology by 
its erstwhile critics is that its critical 
(read negative) attack on traditional 
sociology is not balanced by the sub- 
stitution of some viable alternative. It 
fails, so it is said, to provide us with 
those kinds of invaluable insights and 
understandings which are the hallmark 
of ‘good’ sociology. The papers gathered 
together in this book (together with those 
which have appeared ina recent collec- 
tion edited by Jack Douglas) should end, 
at the very least, this kind of uninformed 
criticism and provide for the emergence 
of some really substantial debate over 
the meaty issues which these papers 
raise. 

Sudnow’s book is particularly valuable 
because it makes publicly available for 
the first time a large selection of the work 
being done on conversational interaction 
by analysts such as Sacks, Turner, 
Schegloff, Jefferson, Speier, etc. Hope- 
fully their rich and illuminating examina- 
tion of how talk is ordered by the every- 
day rules which conversational inter- 
actants adhere to might persuade con- 
ventional sociologists of language to re- 
consider their treatment of language as an 
epiphenomenon of some larger social 
structure in favour of a concern with its 
socially organized production. 

More significantly, perhaps, the de- 
tailed examination of the contingent 
features of the social organization of talk 
by conversational analysts illuminates 
what has always been considered the 
central issue of sociology, viz. the social 
order problem. They help to demon- 
strate how social order is constructed 
‘from within’ by the members of society 


as the routine accomplishment of mem- 
bers’ commonsense methods for making 
the social structure of everyday activities 
observable. Readers will find the papers 
of Garfinkel, Cicourel and Sudnow 
especially relevant to the examination 
of social order at this level. 

Taken together, then, this collection 
of papers makes a substantial and 
important contribution to our under- 
standing of social life. Critics of ethno- 
methodology would be well-advised to 
read them. 

David Walsh 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Role: Sociological Studies 4 
J. A. Jackson (ed.) Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 1972 152 pp. £340 


The concept of role continues to occupy 
an ambiguous place in sociology. On the 
one hand, it is taken to be so definitive 
of the sociological perspective that its 
centrality to the discipline is virtually 
unquestioned. On the other, despite 
many attempts at codification, its precise 
meaning and utility remain clouded by a 
bewildering variety of incompatible and 
often contradictory definitions. In par- 
ticular, it is still little more than a 
primitive, vague and commonsensical 
notion at the level of macro-analysis, 
Most important, however, it retains the 
social determinism of the social system 
perspective to whichit is basic, and which 
is now under severe attack. Given that 
attack, it seems inevitable that the whole 
conception of role will itself become 
subject to searching re-examination, 
From the editor’s introduction to this 
book, which raises some of the basic 
questions about the concept in a per- 
ceptive, albeit over-compressed manner, 
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it is clear that the succeeding papers are 
intended to constitute at least the be- 
ginnings of just such a re-examination. 
Unfortunately, the coherence of the 
introduction is not matched by that of 
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dorf merely reproduces the determinism 
of Dahrendorf’s conception of role with- 
out any of the obvious angst the latter 
feels about that conception. Certainly, 
he attempts to delimit the use of the role 


the volume as a whole, which is alto---eencept by means of a series of dis- 


gether too random in its collection of 
papers. Nor does the promised discussion 
of the central issues involved materialize 
either consistently or on an adequate 
level of insight, substance and sophistica- 
tion. 

The most suggestive paper is that by 
Dr. Coulson, who argues for the total 
redundancy of the role concept, in the 
exemplifying context of its use in 
educational sociology. Unlike the other 
papers in the collection, it does at least 
raise some of the major problems and 
tackle some of the major contributions 
in the field. Only in this paper, for 
example, does the work of Goffman, of 
Gross, Mason and McEachern (1958) 
and of Preiss and Ehrlich (1966) receive 
serious mention. But, in the end, its 
arguments are rarely pressed home to a 
significant conclusion and its proposed 
alternative to role analysis amounts to 
little more than a collection of hints and 
random suggestions. It is, in fact, less of 
a rounded argument than a sketch for 
one. 

The greatest claims are made for the 
essay by Heinrich Popitz on the place of 
the role concept in sociological theory. 
It is said to ‘represent a substantial 
analysis of the whole history of role 
theory’ and to constitute both an 
important critique of Dahrendorf’s 
‘Homo Sociologicus’ and a ‘definitive 
statement about the discussion of role’ 
(p. 7). It may be that it is the most 
thorough and learned paper in the 
volume and, also, that it usefully places 
the debate about role theory in the 


context of the wider issues arising from —— 


the traditional antimony between society 
and the individual. 

Nonetheless, Popitz endorses the role 
concept in terms of the familiar social 
determinism from which it has been 
struggling to escape for the last decade 
or so. Moreover, he does so without 
qualms; his alleged critique of Dahren- 


tinctions intended to define it narrowly 
enough to remove the spectre of Homo 
Sociologicus. But all that emerges from 
this is what Coulson justly calls the dangers 
of ‘parallelism—the elaboration of lin- 
guistic forms which, with the pretension 
of explaining the complexity of social 
reality, merely parallel it in linguistic 
complexity’ (p. 108). Without, one 
might add, gaining anything in the way 
of precision over previous attempts at 
codification. 

For the rest, there is a triangular dis- 
cussion of role theory between Malcolm 
Bradbury, Martin Hollis and Bryan 
Heading, in which Heading is forced into 
a defence of the crudest, most deter- 
ministic notion of role possible and, in 
the process, into conveying the im- 
pression that the philosopher and the 
literary critic operate on a higher level 
of intellectual sophistication than that 
of the sociologist. Chad Gordon dis- 
cusses role development in relation to 
the life cycle in a paper which, because it 
begins with a selection of Turner’s pro- 
positions about role systems that appears 
to connect only tenuously with the en- 
suing discussion, only adds to one’s sus- 
picions about the real utility of role 
analysis. Finally, there is a dispute, in 
the form of two successive papers, be- 
tween John Urry and W. G. Runciman, 
which not only appears to be uncon- 
nected with anything else in the volume, 
but is cast more in the mould of Oxford 
philosophy than of sociology. To be fair 
to Urry, however, there is little question 
in this reviewer’s mind that he demon- 
strates Runciman’s usual failure to 
comprehend the nature of central 
sociological concepts and issues. 

All in all, then, a very disappointing 
collection, falling far below the standard 
of other volumes in the hitherto worth- 
while series of which it is the latest. And, 
it should be mentioned, inordinately 
expensive on a price-for-length com- 
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parison with previous volumes in the 
series. 

Alan Dawe 

University of York 


Social Research in Bethnal Green: 
an Evaluation of the Work of the 
Institute of Community Studies 

Jennifer Platt Macmillan 1971 161 pp. 


£3°50 


This meticulous work is enough to make 
anyone sit uneasily at his academic desk, 
who has had the temerity to put socio- 
logical pen to paper over the last 25 
years. Nevertheless, sociologists as well 
as social policy makers and advisers must 
welcome it. 

Jennifer Platt finds much to criticize. 
She objects to the concentration on 
Bethnal Green in the ‘old tradition’ of 
the Institute’s research on various 
grounds: that we do not know how re- 
presentative it is, which matters because 
policy recommendations follow; that 
Bethnal Green (and other places, e.g. 
Woodford) are treated as if they were 
communities, and homogeneous com- 
munities (which the studies themselves 
indicate is not altogether the case), while 
a proper study of the place as a com- 
munity or any systematic study of the 
social relations within it has never been 
undertaken. She objects to the presenta- 
tion which leans heavily upon qualitative 
data derived from intensive interviews 
without indicating how much the 
selections have been guided by the larger 
more numerate samples, and particularly 
to the effect these strategies have of pre- 
senting an ‘ideal type’ of life in Bethnal 
Green which many laymen, as well as 
beginning sociology students, have taken 
to be a ‘real life’ description. The ‘newer 
models’ of research get higher marks for 
being more numerate, for using multi- 
variate analysis and Cartwright and 
Mills score extra for looking at more than 
one side of the case, e.g. the doctor’s as 
well as the patient’s point of view. 

As emerges throughout Platt’s analysis 
the value commitments of the Institute 
have influenced what they have done 


and the way they have done it (as must 
surely be the case for us all?). In her 
interesting discussion of value judge- 
ments and policy recommendations 
Platt suggests that the Institute have 
behaved as social critic and pressure 
group rather than as sociologist: a 
pressure group for the consumer to 
ensure that his point of view is taken 
into account. And a good thing too, one 
cannot help feeling, given the way our 
society is structured and the lack of 
attention paid to the consumer in 
public and private sectors. But as Platt 
points out, which consumers? In addi- 
tion she reasonably complains that it is 
hard to distinguish between the views 
of the consumers surveyed and those of 
the surveyors. 

It is only fair to judge the Institute’s 
work in its impact on social policy, for 
this was their aim. Perhaps Platt uses 
the wrong standards in judging the 
Institute’s work as sociology therefore? 
But as she points out, the Institute has 
had considerable success and influence 
not only on policy makers but on poten- 
tial sociologists, including herself. And 
the Institute does aim to use social 
science for social policy making. Its 
social science must therefore be open to 
criticism as such. 

In using a simplifying technique of 
presentation and therefore an ideal type, 
the Institute have greatly increased their 
chances of being listened to (and have 
succeeded admirably). Platt may be 
right when she suggests that they have 
also tended to conservative policies and 
run the danger of unintended conse- 
quences when their policies are applied 
to what is indeed a very complex world. 
Such consequences might be disad- 
vantageous for the very people they wish 
to serve. 

Every applied social scientist must be 
tempted to present easily understood 
idealized solutions rather than the com- 
plexities. (This is not the same problem 
as translating social science data into lay 
language which every applied social 
scientist obviously should do.) If he 
chooses the first path he is more likely to 
be heard. If he alerts policy makers to 
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the complexity of the situation he may 
produce an overwhelmed incapacity to 
act. Perhaps the way out of this dilemma 
is for the applied social scientist, qua 
social scientist, to encourage more in- 
formed action rather than particular 
action. As a citizen, informed by his 
social science, he should be free actively 
to encourage particular policies, but 
because he believes in them, not because 
they are scientifically based, which they 
can only partially be, 

Sometimes Jennifer Platt is too hard 
in her judgements on the Institute and 
demands actions or standards which are 
not achievable in this world. Occasionally 
she seems to lack sufficient grasp of the 
area she is criticizing. For example, I 
suspect that stratification by medical 
diagnosis would have produced a horrible 
muddle at the operational level as well 
as conceptually in Cartwright’s study 
(pp. 85-6). 

But Platt is generous in her recognition 
of the value of the Institute’s work, right 
to submit it to rigorous methodological 
and theoretical criticism, and right to 
wish for a closer relationship between 
theoretical and applied social science 
research. But it would be wrong to con- 
clude from her book that all the move- 
ment should come from the side of the 
Institute. The theoreticians have some 
important moves to make too. 

Margaret Stacey 
University College of Swansea 


The Social Construction of Com- 
munities 

Gerald D. Sutiles University of Chicago 
Press 1972 278 pp. £4:30 


This is a collection of essays centred 
round the concepts of community and 
territoriality. Suttles made use of the 
latter concept in his earlier admirable 
study The Social Order of the Slum but did 
not, at that time, refer to the writing of 
Ardrey, Lorenz, Morris and others, who 
claimed that certain primordial ties and 
tendencies have consequences which we 
disregard at our peril. Suttles’ essay here 
on “The Ideological Overburden in the 
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Study of Territoriality’ is a neat demoli- 
tion of the ethologists’ position and 
comes the more strongly from someone 
who has made a good sociological 
analysis of territoriality in his studies of 
social control in the inner city. Other 
essays here on “The Defended Neighbour- 
hood’ and ‘Vigilante Peer Groups’ 
follow on from Suttles’ earlier work and 
stress the growing importance of the 
desire for social and physical protection 
in cities. The final, eponymous essay of 
the book, argues unfashionably for the 
notion that the very forces which Stein 
and others claim have led to the eclipse 
of community may in fact lead to its re- 
surrection ‘if people seem shallow and 
inauthentic elsewhere, the pressure for 
a community of sentiment may in- 
crease’ (266). Suttles lays great stress on 
the need for rust in the residential 
community and argues that we should 
not contrast present day communities 
with nostalgic images of past conditions 
but rather contrast different social 
milieux with different characteristics, 
opportunities and constraints. This book 
is not without its ambiguities, repetitions 
and inconsistencies. However, Suttles 
seems to me to be one of the few people 
likely to clarify the fact that ‘Despite the 
forecast of community decline, whole 
social movements have aroused them- 
selves around the issue of local control.’ 
(p. 15.) 
R, E. Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Emile Durkheim-~-Sociologist and 
Philosopher 
Dominick LaCapra Cornell University 


Press 1972 315 pp. £5°65 


A book-length study in English of 
Durkheim haslong been overdue and it is 
a sad reflection on the state of sociology, 
anthropology and philosophy that it has 
taken thirty-three years before Alpert’s 
partial study found a more ambitious 
competitor. Such a protracted delay 
arouses impossibly high expectations 
and the present work should not be 
judged too harshly for although in no 
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way absolutely first-rate it is thoroughly 
good, lucid and cogent. It does not add. 
very much in terms of biography as no 
work can until the Durkheim—Davy 
correspondence becomes available to 
researchers. Nor does it make as much 
of a contribution to historically situating 
Durkheim’s thought as one might have 
expected from an historian, 

The bulk of the work consists of a 
thoroughgoing critical reconstruction 
and appraisal of the three great books to- 
gether with an additional chapter of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character deal- 
ing very lucidly and sensibly with Durk- 
heim’s views on history and historio- 
graphy, reform and revolution and finally 
with corporatism. The rather conven- 
tional pattern of presentation although 
a boon to undergraduates is in a way a 
pity for a more thematic approach could 
have allowed La Capra more scope for 
displaying the originality of his inter- 
pretations and arguments. The author 
sees Durkheim as torn between a 
‘Cartesianized, socialized neo-Kantian- 
ism’ and a more dialectical approach. 
He makes important points on the con- 
cepts of the normal and pathological 
(the most illuminating discussion of 
these concepts that I have seen), of 
institutional and ideological anomie, of 
the master metaphor of the ‘tree of 
social life’, of formal and substantive 
rationality as explicators of Durk- 
heimian thought and on the nature of 
Durkheim’s ‘philosophical’ conserva- 
tism. His discussion is enriched through- 
out by limited but very helpful refer- 
ences to the contributions of the main 
Durkheimians to a number of central 
topics. The author is consistently fair in 
his comparisons and contrasts with other 
figures of classical sociology. He main- 
tains throughout his book a high level of 
scholarship, analytical scrupulousness 
and literacy. 

The major gap I noted was the absence 
of any discussion of Durkheim’s views 
on the nature of emergent wholes and 
properties; admittedly this problem-area 
has given rise to much nonsense but so 
have the other topics which are dealt 
with in the book. I missed too a good dis- 


cussion of the nature and types of 
positivism in sociology. His general dis- 
cussion leans heavily on Turner’s con- 
cept of communitas and he makes a 
number of good points in connection 
with Levi-Strauss but the book as a 
whole lacks a deep involvement with 
current debate in sociological theory 
(although the discussion of contemporary 
social situations is always pertinent). 
There is still room for other systematic 
reinterpretations of Durkheim although 
perhaps an even more important task is 
a major full-length study of the Année 
Sociologique school which in itself should 
bring about a new and deeper under- 
standing of Durkheimian thought. Should 
La Capra undertake such a study for 
which his talents and learning certainly 
qualify him it is very much to be hoped 
that he will take more account of British 
contributions to the interpretation and 
elaboration of Durkheimian thought. 
Herminio Martins 
St Antony’s, Oxford 


Interpersonal Relations and Educa- 
tion . 

David H. Hargreaves Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1972 ix + 446 pp. £375 


Mr Hargreaves has produced a very 
interesting and useful book. It does not 
pretend to be an original treatise in the 
field of social psychology but there is 
some originality in the application of 
this field of study to the problems of 
teaching children. It is a particularly 
welcome addition to the literature be- 
cause clearly Mr Hargreaves is an ex- 
perienced teacher who has reflected a 
great deal about his experience and has 
also taken the trouble to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the litera- 
ture centring around what has come to 
be known as the ‘symbolic interactionist’ 
approach. That the social sciences and 
sociology in particular are subject to the 
changes of fashion is well-known and if 
perhaps there is an emphasis on the con- 
cepts interaction and secial influence none- 
theless what he presents in the first half 
of the book is now pretty well the re- 
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ceived tradition, and although it owes 
a great deal to G. H. Mead, it also 
borrows heavily from Asch, Festinger, 
Goffman, Lewin and Rogers. The book 
is aimed at student teachers but all 
secondary school teachers would benefit 
from reading it. 

The first half of the book discusses in 
fairly orthodox manner the development 
of the self in interaction and through the 
recognition of gestures, the social aspects 
of perception, the development and 
elaboration of role playing and so on 
and so forth. But it merges easily into 
the second half of the book which is 
concerned with the relationship be- 
tween teacher and pupil, the nature of 
discipline in school, friendship relations, 
the dynamics of small groups, a discussion 
of youth culture and of attitudes, their 
formation and change. And all this in a 
very down to earth manner as the author 
draws on familiar experiences to which 
he adds interesting and amusing quota- 
tions from fiction to illustrate his theme. 
There is nothing very new about what he 
has to say but it is said refreshingly. He 
confesses to not being impartial, de- 
tached or objective and his prejudices 
are clearly evident, but they are pre- 
judices which are worth considering. 
Take for instance his argument in 
Chapter 6, a long chapter on teacher- 
pupil interaction, where towards the end 
of his discussion about the unwilling 
learner he puts forward his ‘radical 
solution’, which is to replace compulsory 
education, including the extra year, by 
a voluntary system. His view is very 
laissez-faire for he would introduce per- 
fect competition into secondary school- 
ing whereby the pupil may choose his 
school, and therefore his teacher and 
subjects. He recognizes this would mean 
a radical reorganization of the educa- 
tional system but he argues that if a 
hundred years ago the struggle was for 
the right of all people to receive an 
education, the problem today is that 
the right having been universally ack- 
nowledged, the task is to persuade 
people to exercise their rights more fully. 
His system would abandon age grading 
and entail a credit system. It might, it is 
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true, raise the general standard of teach- 
ing, but it would run up against some 
inevitable imperfections as a result of 
geographical location and the peculiar 
distribution in the country of people of 
different talents, experience, social back- 
ground etc;—problems which Mr Har- 
greaves does not tackle and which as a 
sociologist he should have turned his 
mind to. Whether or not one can 
approve of his specific aims it is im- 
possible not to admire the way in which 
he endeavours to express his views in 
consistent and coherent terms making 
use of the conceptual apparatus of the 
social psychologist. This can in no way 
be regarded as a definitive work but it is 
a beginning and can be heartily com- 
mended to those to whom it is directed. 
Not the least useful are the short biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter and 
the longer bibliographical index at the 
end. Altogether a useful,; interesting 
and well-written book. 
G. D. Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


The Analysis of Social Mobility: 
Methods and Approaches 

Keith Hope (ed.) Oxford Studies in 
Social Mobility, Working Papers 1 
Oxford University Press 1972 254 pp. 
1°90 


The Oxford programme of research on 
social mobility is a major undertaking. 
It is likely to have repercussions in fields 
of study beside sociology. All the more 
reason why this book, the first of a set of 
working documents, should be widely 
consulted. There are eight papers, in- 
cluding the Editor’s introduction. Two 
of these have been published elsewhere 
and two presented at international con- 
ferences on stratification. All in all they 
provide an intriguing glimpse into the 
Oxford ‘workshop’ and demonstrate the 
sophisticated level at which the theoreti- 
cal and methodological aspects are being 
tackled. Two of the papers comprise over 
half the book. In the first of these, the 
process of grading occupation on a single 
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dimension of prestigeis critically examined, 
and called into question. The authors 
argue over, and attempt to demonstrate 
with a pilot study, just what is going on 
when people grade occupations, even 
when they are presented with a number 
of distinct criteria for successive grading. 
Space precludes a discussion of their 
findings—but they are hard to refute. 
They are clearly fundamental to any 
exploration of that part of the stratifica- 
tion space of individuals or social col- 
lectivities that is related to economic 
position. The second lengthy paper is 
concerned with the constraints that 
apply to mobility within this particular 
area of the stratification space. Farms of 
canonical analysis—canonical regression 
is the first instance——are used in order to 
compare aspects of intergenerational 
mobility experience in England and 
Wales (from the Glass data) with that 
revealed in parallel studies for U.S.A. 
and for Scotland..Other more revealing 
techniques are then employed to heighten 
the comparison and to tease out in each 
case the crucial elements in the under- 
lying class structure. An interesting find- 
ing en route is that while, on average, 
Britain may possess marginally more 


` intergenerational transmission of occu-- 


pational status, the picture is reversed at 
the upper end of the social scale where 
a greater degree of rigidity, occupational 
inheritance apart, becomes apparent for 
Britain. 

The range of methods included in this 
chapter alone covers generalized re- 
gression with dummy variables, canoni- 
cal regression, explanatory variable and 
smallest space analyses. The author 
loses no opportunity to surface from the 
mathematics and to discuss theoretical 
issues and some peculiarities of the 
operation of the system, for quite small 
occupational groups. 

Among the shorter papers is an appli- 
cation of multidimensional scaling to a 
table of occupational interchange de- 
rived from the 1951 census. The objec- 
tive is to explore the possibilities and 
limitations of the technique, and the 
author’s conclusions have largely to do 
with the latter--(use for illustrative 


material here for courses on methodo- 
logy!) 

Demographers will be interested in an 
examination of the relationship between 
social mobility and fertility, and of the 
parallel between the pattern of con- 
straints on social mobility and those that 
operate within the marriage market. In 
discussing fertility, the ‘additive’ model 
which in Blau and Duncan’s analysis rep- 
resents fertility experience as a linear 
combination of variables, including sep- 
arate influences from class of origin and 
class of destination, is called into question 
as an explanatory device. Variants of the ` 
model are set up and the re-examination 
of the American data in these terms leads 
theauthor to conclude that mobility per se 
does have a discernible effect on fertility 
and more particularly so among the 
highly downwardly mobile incumbents 
of the lowest rung of the occupational 
ladder. He adds quite rightly that if this 
last effect were to recur in further analyses, 
individual cases would need to be ex- 
amined, In this paper the author 
invites criticism from several quarters— 
and he dismisses a good deal of it in the 
notes at the end. But here I found the 
general plea for the fusion of theory and 
method admirably demonstrated. 

Many sociologists will find this a 
difficult book to read. But as I said 
earlier, those who wish to follow the 
Oxford programme through its replica- 
tion of the Glass survey, cross-cultural 
comparisons, and secondary analysis of 
a range of related data, should make the 
effort to study this and the other forth- 
coming sets of their working documents. 

Elizabeth Gittus 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


The Contexts of Social Mobility: 
Ideology and Theory 
Anselm L. Strauss Aldine Publishing 
Company 1971 263 pp. 


This is an oddly exciting, irritating, 
emancipating and unsatisfying book. Its 
author, Anselm Strauss, is already 
famous and familiar to readers of this 
Journal as the proponent, with his 
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collaborator Barney Glazer, of a new 
approach to theories and methods in The 
Discovery of Grounded Theory and its 
recent demonstration in Status Passage 
(1971). These two works, the one 
methodological and the other theoretical, 
are the twin foundations of the present 
work. 

Most British sociologists are Pop- 
perians. They take Popper’s description 
of the hypothetico-deductive method for 
granted and live up to it at least in the 
rhetoric if less often in the performance 
of research. Most British sociologists also, 
whether influenced by Merton or Mills, 
define a sociological Scylla and Charyb- 
dis in the threatening shapes of ‘grand 
theory’ and ‘mindless fact-grubbing’. 
They seek theories of the so-called middle 
range. And thirdly most British socio- 
logists, at least since Mannheim, worry 
over the possible annexation of theory by 
ideology. They seek analytical distinc- 
tion between the two territories and an 
orderly relation between them. 

This book, with its two predecessors, is 
likely to be widely received within that 
triple context. Thus grounded theory 
may be interpreted as a practical set of 
recipes for the construction of valid 
theories of the middle range; a procedure 
for oscillating between speculation and 
data in mutual discipline to yield sub- 
stantive theory. Status Passage may 
similarly be interpreted as a development 
of theory beyond its beginnings in van 
Gennep’s Rites de Passage to explain a 
wide range of transitions from one social 
position or role to another. And the 
present book may lay claim to demon- 
strate further both the method and the 
theory in application to the transition 
experiences of social mobility together 
with transcendence of the ideological 
distortions which underlie the work of 
previous writers in this field. 

To suggest that such a case can be 
made is to testify to the importance of 
the book. Nonetheless the case can be 
contested for this work also has serious 
imperfections. 

First it is badly constructed. The 
reader is forced to go backwards and 
forwards between Parts II and III to 
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make sense of the relation between 
ideology and mobility theory and to 
assess Strauss’ claim ‘to build a bridge 
between ideological placement and the 
development of theory’. He remarks 
(p. 164) that ‘the reader should find the 
transcending analysis of Part II useful 
for reading Part III even if he cannot 
always see where I have made connec- 
tions and though he cannot actually re- 
trace my thought processes’. This aside 
is presumably intended to disarm: in fact 
it irritates. Similarly Strauss eschews 
‘the conventional closure for a book of 
this genre’ which would be a concluding 
and summarizing chapter and a state~ 
ment of the general significance of 
social mobility. Instead he sends us away 
with ‘My answer to this large question 
must be the book itself, plus a repetition 
of an earlier admonition that the theory 
sketched in it must not be considered 
complete. Its explicit challenge to 
readers is “carry on!” .’ Is it unfair to 
invite Professor Strauss to accept his own 
admonition—before publishing? 

There are also irritating minor 
blemishes in the edifice; for example, 
John Goldthorpe’s name is misspelt 
seven times in two versions between 
pages 1: and 14. Second, and more 
serious, the review of previous writing on 
social mobility is capricious. Sometimes 
one suspects lack of awareness of past 
work. One reads (pp. 237-8) ‘An 
important property of aggregates is that 
under certain conditions they may be- 
come collectivities . . . it is not unknown 
for inept or inexperienced organizational 
agents to take exactly the steps which 
turn an aggregate at least temporarily 
into an aroused group, even laying the 
basis for more persistent collectivities 
that have emergent conceptions of col- 
lective mobility’, and one wonders 
whether the author has read Marx on 
the transition of a class ‘in itself? to a 
class ‘for itself’ and if so whether the 
older prose has simply been rejected as 
less elegant or less exact. 

There is certainly substance in Strauss’ 
thesis that ‘mainstream’ professional 
research on social mobility has had a 
restricted focus, and st:ll more in his own 
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emancipating explorations of the con- 
texts and consequences of mobility ex- 
perience. But it is at best quixotic to 
review the literature of modern American 
writing in this field without mentioning 
the names of Sorokin, Blau, Duncan, 
Rogoff, Rossi or Hodge. Images of the 
structure of society, as Strauss shows, 
overlap with and form a context for the 
understanding of mobility. But so too 
does the demographic and occupational 
framework in which the major authors 
like Duncan in America and Glass in 
Britain have set the ‘mainstream’ of 
social mobility analysis. There is a vast 


intrusion here of Strauss’ prejudice - 


against quantification—a quantification 
which need in no way militate against 
‘grounded theory’. This is a pity because 
it may obscure much that is valuable in 
Strauss’ approach—for example his in- 
sistence on the utility of ‘theoretical’ 
rather than ‘statistical’ sampling to 
isolate the critical case in testing a 
hypothesis. 

Third, it must be said that Strauss, 
though fundamentally Popperian, de- 
viates towards inductivism “in relating 
data to theory. In consequence we are 
sometimes treated to ponderous trivi- 
alities. For example (and it would have 
been no surprise to have it dubbed the 
Shirley Temple syndrome) on p. 212 it 
is recorded that ‘children who become 
movie stars at tender ages, quite literally 
shooting sky-high in income and prestige, 
face tremendous problems of personal 
adjustment as they grow older’. 

Students of social mobility can profit 
from this book but they may well 
protest against its casual treatment of 
their accumulated labours. 

A, H. Halsey 
Nuffield College 


New Minorities, Old Conflicts: Asian 
and West Indian Migrants in Great 
Britain 

Sheila Allen, Random House 1971 223 
PP. 


There are surprisingly few books of a 
general kind, which look at Britain’s. 


immigration, community and race re- 
lations problems as a whole, and analyse 
them sociologically. The sad story of the 
sixties was one of an almost total failure 
of sociologists to enter the field so that 
the framework of study was set by non- 
sociological amateurs, whose central 
publication Colour and Citizenship was 
avowedly seen as a political intervention, 
attempting not simply to describe and 
analyse social processes, but quite 
definitely to cool the race relations 
situation, at a time when Enoch Powell 
was insisting that it be placed high on 
the political agenda. There were a few 
passing remarks by highly placed socio- 
logists, suggesting that they were capable 
of discussing these policy issues more 
responsibly and on a more abstract 
plane, and there were dozens of little 
piecemeal social reform types of studies 
which accepted the definitions of what 
was problematic, as they came up, re- 
gardless of the fact that these definitions 
were already implicitly racist. But that 
was virtually all we heard from the socio- 
logists, and the whole debate continued 
in an atmosphere of panic, in which the 
odd belief was put around that we were 
at the beginnings of facing an American 
problem and that ‘it must not happen 
here’. All in all, not only was there not 
much sociology about, the plain fact 
was that the outsider couldn’t be expected 
to know what Britain’s ‘race problem’ 
really was. 

This latter need will be met very well 
by Mrs Allen’s book and, since sur- 
prisingly few British people have any 
idea what the specific nature of this 
problem is, it deserves to be widely 
studied here, particularly perhaps in 
sixth forms, where teachers simply lack 
the means to put any serious material 
before their students. Indeed, wherever 
a moderate cautious and liberal account 
of the problem which our politicians 
faced is needed, this book will serve. 
Whether it is theoretically sufficiently 
soundly based is another matter. It may 
fail on this account even though it suc- 
ceeds on the first score. 

The five brief chapters of which the 
book is composed deal first with the 
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question of race and sociological ap- 
proaches to race, secondly with an 
account of coloured immigration to 
Britain, thirdly with the internal social 
organization and structure of immigrant 
groups, fourthly with the development 
of intergroup relations and finally with 
the changes which have occurred and 
are likely to occur in Britain’s acceptance 
of its immigrants, 

The first chapter leaves one a little 
ambivalent. Given that there is now so 
little knowledge of what race means, as 
compared say with the thirties, when 
socially responsible biologists and social 
scientists conceived it as their duty to get 
the A B C of race across to the gencral 
public to counter Hitler’s racism, a 
chapter such as this does have it uses, but 
its two sections on ‘Race and Social 
Structure’ and ‘Race and Social Pro- 
cess’ hardly do justice to the problem of 
whether racial definitions of a prob- 
lem occur in certain specific political 
and economic circumstances only, and 
whether physical differences between 
groups actually make a difference to the 
pattern of intergroup relations. The 
whole of this discussion is cast too much 
in terms of whether or not the issue is one 
of assimilation or not, an essentially 
American debate with little relevance in 
Britain, where no-one ever pretended 
that there was a melting-pot or a race 
relations cycle (except, perhaps, in a 
very guarded way, Ernest Krausz in his 
recent book). What is lacking is a 
thorough discussion of the relation 
between immigration and the class 
structure both of British Society itself 
and of the colonial countries and 
economies over which Britain exercised 
her imperial sway. This weakness leads 
to uncertainty in dealing with the prob- 
lems faced in the central chapters of the 
book, namely chapters two, threeand four. 

The chapter on immigration gives a 
fair and balanced account of the facts of 
immigration and of the growth of the 
movement for immigration control. If 
anything one would criticize it for lean- 
ing over backwards to state the case 
which the controllers put. But already 
here one is aware of a failure to discuss 
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the forces which were at work in British 
politics by the nineteen sixties both in- 
side and outside the major political 
parties. This failure, in turn, might rest 
upon a fundamental uncertainty about - 
race and immigration problems which 
runs through the book. 

One way in which this ambiguity and 
uncertainty appears is in connection 
with the question of whether race con- 
flicts are distinct from class conflicts or 
not. Certainly the title suggests that there 
were ongoing problems before coloured 
immigrants came and that by inheriting 
certain social positions they inherited a 
situation of conflict. There are, however, 
some places in which Mrs Allen re- 
cognizes that the conflicts cannot be 
fully understood simply as old ones, for 
discrimination occurs between members 
of the same class on the grounds of race. 
But it is also true that, whereas coloured 
professionals, in Mrs Allen’s view, suffer 
very little discrimination, coloured 
workers do. Thus it would seem that 
racial discrimination exists but, as in 
other matters, it is the working class 
which bears the brunt of it, The point is 
worth making, and there has been a 
tendency on the part of some official and 
voluntary bodies to concentrate their 
attention on the mild sufferings of a 
small coloured elite while ignoring the 
massive racialism suffered by immigrant 
workers. But what is not explained is why 
the immigrant worker has not been de- 
fended by his working-class comrades. 
There is no reference in this book to the 
Courtauld strike or that at Southall. 

In one very good passage Mrs Allen 
tells us, 


The term ‘discrimination’ is too 
general to describe and explain re- 
lations between white and coloured 
groups within the occupational struc- 
ture of British society. It lacks the 
necessary methodological rigour for 
distinguishing between different types 
of relationships and leads to confusion 
of individual behaviour, institutional 
forms and the structural bases of the 
differential treatment of groups within 
industry. 
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But what are these institutional forms 
and structural bases? Some would say, 
in the light not merely of race relations 
experience, but also of experience of 
immigration in Europe, that it was in 
the nature of a developing industrial 
society that it should develop not merely 
a working-class, but an underclass, 
sharply differentiated in its rights and 
occupational position from the bulk of 
the unionized working class, and that, 
given immigration from colonial situa- 
tions, a group was available more than 
usually well equipped to fill this role. 
No such notion appears here and indeed 
it is difficult to see what explanation is 
being offered. 

One makes these criticisms, as one 
does the point that the dissociation of 
formal labour and racially liberal 
politics from any contact with grassroots 
immigrant leadership is not explained, 
in the consciousness that a book as good 
as this cries out for such explanations. 
But there is much else in it besides, 
There is a good and clear account of the 
differences in structure between the 
various immigrant communities which 
will come as news to many Americans as 
well as British readers who think that 
everything can be summed up in terms 
of a single race relations problem or of 
Black Power. There is also a careful, 
moderate and useful account of the 
problems engendered by the failure of 
British society to cope with problems of 
housing, educating and employing the 
immigrant, and the way in which dis- 
crimination is actually amplified by pro- 
cesses which are set up in the first place 
as reforms. These will make it a useful 
addition to the educational texts avail- 
able to those concerned with fighting 
racialism, as well as to those who simply 
want to understand. 

John Rex 
University of Warwick 


Black British White British 
Dilip Hiro Eyre and Spottiswoode 1971 


384 pp. £3°95 


Dilip Hiro, a talented and creative 


journalist and writer, wrote this book on 
race relations in Britain with the laudable 
aim of giving general readers a better 
understanding of the problem. This he 
set out to do by ‘highlighting the 
historical perspective’ and by a three- 
pronged approach, explaining past, pre- 
sent and future events in the light of the 
differing interpretations and viewpoints 
of the three major groups involved, West 
Indians, Asians and British. 

There is much to be said for a historical 
approach, but Mr Hiro opens in- 
auspiciously by saying that he has found 
‘an almost total lack of historical per- 
spective in the available literature on 
race relations in Britain’, Possibly this 
may be less evident in the studies of 
Asian groups, but most of the works on 
which he draws for material have a good 
deal to say about the effects of conquest, 
slavery, colonialism and imperial rule on 
ruler and ruled alike and also about 
their residual after-effects today. But the 
writer quotes Eric Williams on history 
as ‘the basic science, the key to every- 
thing’, and what he really seems to be 
saying throughout the book is that this 
particular historical perspective has 
determined and is likely to continue 
determining contemporary attitudes and 
behaviour in all three groups. Of the 
West Indians, for example, he writes: ‘It 
is unrealistic to believe that residence in 
Britain over a generation or two will wipe 
out the effects of three centuries of 
slavery, which have moulded the West 
Indian personality and culture’. This is 
surely as simplistic an explanation of con- 
temporary West Indians at home or 
abroad as his view that British workers’ 
attitudes today derive more from the 
imperial past than from the workaday 
present or from a general antipathy to 
any groups of strangers, white or 
coloured, who are seen as a threat to 
jobs, housing, status, even identity. 

The first two sections contain much 
interesting descriptive material, par- 
ticularly about the various Asian com- 
munities, their motives for emigration, 
their socio-cultural patterns, the diverse 
pressures on Asian youth and so on. The 
quality and selection of evidence is, how- 
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ever, uneven and there is no adequate 
centralizing theme, other than the 
general badness of the British, legislators, 
liberals and the ‘common people’ alike. 
This motif emerges most strongly in the 
final section, that on the British, which 
is largely a polemical rehash of the events 
of the last twenty years. Most British are 
racially prejudiced, according to Mr 
Hiro, but are inhibited from showing 
their real feelings by middle-class values 
and a guilt-ridden liberal minority, 
except when an Enoch Powell opens the 
flood-gates. 

So far, so good. But Mr Hiro, like 
most writers on race relations, cannot 
resist advancing a prescription for a 
‘realistic’ national policy—one of peace- 
ful coexistence and social pluralism. The 
latter, he maintains, has long char- 
acterized British Jewry and has more or 
less been attained by the Afro-Asian 
communities (a statement seemingly at 
variance with the preceding catalogue of 
injustices and tensions). It is also the 
traditional way of life in Indian and 
Pakistani societies. 

This was written before the con- 
flagration in East Pakistan and the 
more recent developments in Uganda, 
which have once again demonstrated 
that ‘social pluralism’ does not neces- 
sarily mean peaceful or indeed any other 
kind of co-existence. And the term 
‘peaceful co-existence’ has been officially 
used to describe the racial situation in 
Rhodesia. 

As with ‘integration’, so now with 
‘social pluralism’, it is surely necessary 
for policy-makers and practitioners to 
recognize that these vogue-terms embrace 
a number of qualitatively differing pro- 
cesses and relationships. If ‘integration’ 
has been a prescription for individual 
tensions and frustrations in Mr Hiro’s 
Britain, then his form of ‘social pluralism’ 
could well be a recipe for communal 
conflict, : 

Sheila Patterson 
Centre for Multi-Racial Studies 
University of Sussex 
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Knowledge and Human Interests 
Jiirgen Habermas Heinemann 1972 
356 pp. £3°50 (paper £1°75) 


The general theme of this book (a well- 
executed translation of Erkenninis and 
Interesse and a section of Technil und 
Wissenschaft als Ideologie) is ‘the connec- 
tion of knowledge and interest’. Essenti- 
ally, Habermas is engaged in the Kantian 
enterprise of establishing the ‘conditions 
of the objectivity of possible knowledge’. 
Somewhat summarily, one may say that 
he attempts this within a broadly 
Hegelian framework by seeking to syn- 
thesize the ideas of Marx and Freud. 
From Hegel he takes the view of the 
human species as engaged in a process of 
self-formation through self-reflection, but 
rejects the idea that the process neces- 
sarily terminates in absolute knowledge. 
Like Marx he sees it ‘under categories of 
material activity and the critical aboli- 
tion of ideologies, of instrumental actions 
and revolutionary practice, of labour and 
reflection at once’, but criticizes Marx’s 
interpretation of what he does as unduly 
restricted to an instrumentally-oriented 
view of knowledge. And he regards the 
understanding brought about by psycho- 
analysis as a paradigm of self reflection, 
while criticizing Freud for misdescribing 
his own theory in the natural scientific 
terms of an energy model of instinctual 
dynamics. 

This book is not, however, a work of 
epistemology. Rather it is a series of 
interpretive essays concerning Hegel, 
Marx, Comte, Mach, Peirce, Dilthey, 
Kaut, Fichte, Freud and Nietzsche. A 
twofold purpose may be seen to run 
through these essays. Negatively, the 
author’s aim is to discredit ‘positivism’, 
which ‘stands and falls with the principle 
of scientism, that is that the meaning of 
knowledge is defined by what the sciences 
do’ and which ‘assumes the prohibitive 
function of protecting scientific inquiry 
from epistemological self-reflection’. Posi- 
tively, his aim is to show how all these 
thinkers succeeded, and/or failed, in 
contributing to the transcendental 
account which he himself offers of the 
‘knowledge~constitutive interests’. 
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That account is to be found, in a highly 
concentrated form, in the appendix to 
the book. In brief, it is that there are 
three viewpoints, originating in the 
‘interest structure of the species’, which, 
with transcendental necessity, determine 
our apprehension of reality. First, there 
is the ‘orientation toward technical con- 
trol’, to which there correspond ‘theories 
of the empirical sciences’ which ‘disclose 
reality subject to the constitutive interest 
in the possible securing and expansion, 
through information, of feedback- 
monitored action’, Second, there is the 
orientation ‘toward mutual understand- 
ing in the conduct of life’, to which there 
corresponds ‘hermeneuticinquiry’, which 
‘discloses reality subject to a constitutive 
interest in the preservation and expan- 


sion of the intersubjectivity of possible - 


action-orienting mutual understanding’ 
and directed ‘toward the attainment of 
possible consensus among actors in the 
framework of a self-understanding 
derived from tradition’, And third, there 
is the orientation ‘toward emancipation 
from seemingly “natural” constraint’, to 
which there corresponds ‘self-reflection’, 
which releases the subject from depend- 
ence on ‘hypostatized powers’, and a 
‘critical social science’, which is con- 
cerned ‘to determine when theoretical 
statements grasp invariant regularities of 
social action as such and when they 
express ideologically frozen relations of 
dependence that can in principle be 
transformed’. 

To those interested in the philosophy 
of the social sciences, this book is not as 
rewarding as its title, and the reputation 
of its author, might promise. Its style is 
unnecessarily obscure and high-flown, its 
lack of fine-grained philosophical analysis 
disappointing, and its concentration of 
the exegesis of other thinkers essentially 
diversionary. The author, understand- 
ably, sees it as a necessary ‘prolego- 
menon’ to trace the movement of thought 
through these various thinkers (rather 
like Parsons in The Structure of Social 
Action), But, although he says things of 
interest about them (especially about 
Freud), most of the exegesis is rather 
familiar, while some of it is downright 


perverse-—especially the juxtaposition of 
Comte and Mach under the label of 
‘positivism’. 

The English-speaking sociological 
world is only now coming to terms with 
the work of the Frankfurt School, and 
this book has the virtue of giving a 
systematic account of that School’s main 
living representative’s (or descendant’s) 
view of his philosophical ancestors. It 
does not, however, offer a satisfactory 
discussion of what the presuppositions 
and implications are of a ‘critical’ social 
science that is to be emancipatory and 
‘self-reflective’. Nor, alas, does it offer a 
direct discussion of ‘the connection of 
knowledge and interest’, 

Steven Lukes 
Balliol College 


Placing the Dead: Tombs, Ancestral 
Villages and Kinship Organization 
in Madagascar 

Bloch, M. Seminar Press 1971 

xi + 241 pp. £350 


Social anthropologists are still not read 
by sociologists as much as they should be 
and it is therefore most pleasant to be 
able to welcome an anthropological study 
whose clarity of thought and expression 
will make it readily intelligible to the 
sociologist, and which raises implicitly a 
number of seminal questions in social 
theory. 

Dr Bloch’s study of the Merina of 
Madagascar is of great anthropological 
interest because the Merina attempt to 
group themselves in discrete kinship 
groups, while at the same time maintain- 
ing an ambilateral kinship system in 
which a stress on patrifiliation is 
balanced by a recognition of the supreme 
importance of the woman as the origin 
of kin relationships. This is achieved 
through the identification of kinship 
groups with territories in old Merina 
beyond the bounds of which the Merina 
are now dispersed. While the social 
reality of the Merina is utterly foreign 
to that of Europe some of the structural 
principles involved are not dissimilar to 
our own, and the book is therefore of 
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considerable interest to those of us who 
are concerned with kinship in industrial 
societies. 

At another level the book concerns the 
response of a traditional society to social 
change and traces with great skill how 
the ideal model of old Merina society is 
simultaneously used to provide a fixed 
reference point in a rapidly changing 
society and a principle of social organiza- 
tion of that very society which is seen as 
coming into being in opposition to 
Merina tradition. 

At a third level the book is concerned 
with the relation between beliefs, social 
conditions and practical action. It is its 
great virtue, that it focuses neither on 
‘culture’ nor ‘structure’, but upon social 
praxis. In spite of the enormous tempta- 
tion which the data offers the author to 
reify cultural and social systems and 
puzzle about the apparent inconsistency 
between theory and practice, the author 
remains on the firm ground of groups of 
individuals acting in specified social and 
material conditions interpreted in terms 
of a traditional system of belief, in whose 
light alone even contra-norm actions 
made sense. ‘However different the an- 
cestral rules were from what was actually 
happening, it was only when seen within 
the framework of meaning of the tradi- 
tional social theory that the social action 
witnessed became completely under- 
standable.’ 

I hope that this book will have the 
wide range of readership among both 
students and practitioners of sociology 
which it deserves. 

C. C. Harris 
University College, Swansea 


Knowledge and Control: New 
Directions for the Sociology of 
Education 

Michael F. D. Young (ed.) Collier- 
Macmillan 1971 289 pp. £3°50 
(paper £1100) 


The nine papers included in this text, 
drawn together by Michael Young, 
attempt to illustrate two major points. 
First, that there is evidence in contribu- 
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tions from structuralist (Bourdieu), com- 
parative anthropological (Horton) and 
ethnomethodological (Blum) standpoints 
in support of Young’s own contention of 
a convergence upon a prescription that 
what counts as educational knowledge 
must be treated as problematic, and that 
it is appropriate for the sociology of 
education to consider this neglected 
problem. Second, that there exists in the 
works of the classical social theorists a 
sufficient number of propositions to make 
the whole enterprise less problematic. 
Thus what counts as educational know- 
ledge and the ways that it is transmitted 
are strongly influenced or determined by 
the necessity for cultural and social 
reproduction, by the class structure of 
social relations in a capitalist society 
and/or by the hegemony of the dominant 
groups of societies and of the educational 
organizations within societies which re- 
flect them. 

Young also attempts to draw into the 
text an outline of the consequences of the 
tensions in modern sociology of commit- 
ment to what Alan Dawe has termed the 
opposing problems of order and control. 
Here, perhaps, the text is less successful, 
for while it is explicit in Dawe’s paper 
‘The Two Sociologies’—not included in 
the text—that the major task for con- 
temporary sociology is the exploration of 
meanings which all participants attach to 
situations, and the development of an 
action frame of reference, Young, Bern- 
stein, Esland, Keddie and Davies suggest 
by their proposition and research evi- 
dence that the strain towards reproduc- 
tion—aptly caught in Robert Desnos’ 
poem about Jonathan’s Pelican, which 
forms the frontispiece—overwhelms 
teachers and researchers almost as an 
external force. Thus the attempt by 
teachers to control or oppose the new 
integrationist mode of curriculum 
organization seem more the result of 
system imperatives, rather than of pro- 
jects in which the meanings and social 
action of all the groups involved are 
based in human motivations. 

Nevertheless, there is much that is 
fruitful in this set of readings and clearly 
there is much scope for the kind of 
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research for which Nell Keddie’s ‘Class- 
room Knowledge’ provides a very good 
model. It is also heartening that the book 
has already been adopted by the Open 
University Educational Studies team as 
a set book, and by many teachers of 
B.Ed. sociology courses in Colleges of 
Education, so that it is just possible that 
someone may be able to make an 
omelette out of Young’s theory and 
teaching practice, and end the apparently 
continuing round of cultural and social 
reproduction in the schools, colleges and 
universities. 
Dennis Warwick 
University of Leeds 


The Degradation of the Academic 
Dogma: The University in America 
1945-1970 

Robert Nisbet Heinemann 1971 

xviii + 252 pp. £2°50 


This book is a much enlarged version of 
Nisbet’s John Dewey lecture in Chicago 
in February 1970. The general line of 
argument is, therefore, familiar, but was 
well worth restating in expanded form. 
He contrasts the widespread admiration 
and respect for American universities 
prewar with their present precarious 
position, and explains this mainly by 
reference to certain developments of the 
postwar era to which the student revolts 
of the period since 1964 have been, as he 
sees it, merely a postscript, albeit an 
important and inevitable one. 

The starting point of his analysis is to 
remind us that the university is the con- 
temporary representative of one of two 
traditions of knowledge, in this case 
inseparable from scholarship and com- 
munal teaching and learning. The other 
tradition, of a different kind, has always 
tended to fare better when free from the 
confines of an academic setting. The 
dogma of his title is, of course, one that 
declares knowledge sacred in and for 
itself, and involves ‘faith in a certain, 
extremely limited (in a geographic and 
temporal sense) body of ideas and their 
makers’. He outlines what are, to him, 
the salient structural and other features 


of the type of community that has, in the 
West, succeeded in maintaining and 
developing the pursuit of knowledge in 
this sense from medieval times almost to 
the present day. Stress is laid on com- 
munal authority resting on consensus, on 
the hierarchical nature of the community, 
on the greater importance attached to 
honour rather than pecuniary interest 
(but not of course to the complete 
exclusion of the latter), on the sense of 
collective superiority to the surrounding 
world, on the special significance of 
academic tenure, academic freedom, and 
the combining of teaching and research. 
In all this Professor Nisbet tries, with a 
large measure of success, to be scrupul- 
ously fair by not ignoring the less attrac- 
tive aspects of the academic tradition in 
general or the American university tradi- 
tion in particular. 

In the second part of the book he 
discusses in turn certain vital respects in 
which, during the last two or three 
decades, the universities of America have, 
in his view, failed to be true to their 
principles and so prepared the way for 
their decline and fall. New wealth has 
poured into them from federal govern- 
ment, industry and foundations in ways 
which have distorted the whole pattern 
of the academic community. A new 
breed of academic man has arisen for 
whom teaching is something to be 
avoided and the building of personal 
empires in the form of institutes has 
become all-important. Curricula have 
been ‘reformed’ with the avowed aim of 
developing individuality in the student, 
instead of allowing this to happen in- 
directly as a by-product of the interaction 
amongst scholars and neophytes. Mis- 
taken policies have been followed of 
involving universities directly in humani- 
tarian enterprises rather than through 
intermediation. And finally—except for 
the student revolution—there has been 
what he calls ‘the politicization of the 
university’, a development which he is at 
pains to distinguish from the widespread 
radicalism of both staff and students in 
the 1930s. 

Part three, on: the future, opens with 
a vigorous attack on some of the sugges- 
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tions frequently put forward for ensuring 
the survival and fuller integration with 
the wider society of American universi- 
ties. As these suggestions turn out to be 
in various ways incompatible with the 
basic features set out in part one, their 
rejection is virtually predetermined. Al- 
most equally predictable are his own 
proposals, since they naturally involve in 
the main a return to traditional patterns 
and a reversal of the new and undesirable 
developments described in part two. 
The case argued by Professor Nisbet 
has probably never been better put; it 
represents, as one would expect, a 
masterly exposition. To the extent that 
he is right, however, the future seems 
gloomy. For there would appear to be 
little room for manoevre in his scheme of 
things in matters such as providing for 
some measure of effective participation 
by junior staff and students in the pro- 
cesses leading up to decision-making in 
the academic sphere. And if even modest 
‘reforms’ of this kind are genuinely in- 
compatible with the essential principles 
on which universities, if they are to exist 
at all, must operate, it is difficult to be 
optimistic about the expectation of life of 
universities in Nisbet’s sense either in 
America or elsewhere. 
R. K. Kelsall 
University of Sheffield 


The Awkward Class: Political 
Sociology of Peasantry in a 
Developing Society, Russia 1910- 
1925 

Teodor Shanin O.U.P. 1972 253 pp. 
£450 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the Shadow 


wrote T. S. Eliot, in The Hollow Men: and 
in one respect his lines sum up epigram- 
matically Teodor Shanin’s book, The 
Awkward Class, Between the conception 
of the book as a contribution to the 
‘political sociology of peasantry in a 
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developing society’, and its creation as 
a finished work a shadow has indeed 
fallen. 

The author states, in his Introduction, 
that: 


The argument of the present work is, 
firstly, that the patterns of socio- 
economic mobility peculiar to and 
characteristic of peasant society led to 
significant changes in the way actual 
differentiation and polarization pro- 
cesses impinged on the political con- 
sciousness and action of the Russian 
peasantry. 


The major difficulty here is that little if 
any data are presented relating to 
political consciousness, beyond the negative 
evidence of the failure of the Bolsheviks 
to reach in any significant way into the 
Russian countryside and to establish a 
basis of support among the Russian 
peasantry. Shanin’s discussion of “The 
Peasantry as a Political Factor’, which 
has already (justly) attracted wide 
attention since its publication in The 
Sociological Review in 1966, standing as a 
rather isolated appendix at the end of the 
book, fails on the whole to integrate his 
historical study of mobility patterns 
among the Russian peasantry into the 
wider perspective of the problems of the 
politics of peasantries in developing 
societies. 

Yet in spite of this apparent failure of 
its author’s original purpose, this book 
stands as a very important contribution 
to the sociological study of peasantries, 
and it will undoubtedly command the 
attention of a much wider circle of 
scholars than those whose main profes- 
sional concern lies with the history of 
Russian agriculture. In what, then, lies 
the importance of Shanin’s study? 

In the years before 1925 an astonishing 
amount of material relating to the 
economic and social life of the Russian 
peasant was accumulated, both in the 
quarter of a century before the revolution 
by the ‘zemstvo statisticians’, and later 
under the Bolsheviks by the Tsentral’naye 
Statisticheskoe Upravlenie. Although their 
activities were abruptly terminated by 
the change of political climate after 1925, 
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they had over half a century built up an 
impressive dossier of statistical material 
and refined a number of effective and 
novel methods of research. Although the 
raw materials of their labours are now 
probably lost forever to the scrutiny of 
modern social scientists, from the pub- 
lished accounts of their work Shanin has 
compiled this present study. Both in 
drawing our attention to the existence of 
this valuable ‘hoard’, and in the sub- 
stance of his own interpretation and use 
of it, Shanin has performed a great 
service. 

The basic problem to which he 
addresses himself is the question why the 
Russian peasantry did not, under the 
impact of the development of a market 
economy, become increasingly differ- 
entiated and polarized into distinct 
economic classes, but retained its essen- 
tial coherence and unity as a peasant 
community. Shanin’s answer to this 
question is found in an examination of 
the complex processes of mobility within 
peasant society, in which differentiation 
and polarization were balanced and offset 
by a number of ‘centripetal’ tendencies. 
The resulting patterns of mobility— 
complex and cyclical rather than mon- 
istic and linear—are explained by 
reference to the interaction between the 
fundamental economic structures, and 
the typical demographic processes and 
social structures of Russian peasant life. 

There is no space in a review of this 
length to detail the stages of Shanin’s 
argument, nor to discuss the interesting 
problems of conceptualization and 
scholarship that are raised both by the 
nature of his subject matter and the raw 
material with which he has worked. One 
critical comment, however, would seem 
to be in order. One is puzzled by his 
relegation of his analysis of Russian 
peasant law and the inheritance of pro- 
perty to an appendix. This discussion is 
surely of central relevance to the main 
structure of his argument concerning the 
social and demographic processes which 
affect mobility. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, 
Shanin has written a work which will 
remain of considerable importance both 


in Soviet Studies, and in the teaching of 
sociology in general. It should certainly 
be read, not only by scholars and students 
of peasant society, but also by all social 
scientists who address themselves to 
the problems of social mobility and 
stratification, 
John B. Allcock 
University of Bradford 


The Military and Modernization 
H. Bienen (Ed.) Aldine Publishing 
Company 1971 viii + 242 pp. 
$6.95 (paper $2.95) 


One of the most rapidly growing areas 
of interest for the political sociologist is 
that of the politics of military interven- 
tion. Cases of military coups occur with 
almost bewildering frequency and 
academic books and articles occur with 
bewildering frequency. Broadly the in- 
terest of academic commentators has 
been concerned with a discussion of the 
precipitants of intervention which in- 
volved concentration both on analysing 
factors internal to the military and upon 
socio-economic configurations supposed 
to give rise to political violence. On the 
whole with the substitution of the words 
‘military’ for ‘one-party state’ the litera- 
ture in the two fields was almost in- 
terchangeable: what had previously 
accounted for the rise of one-party states 
was held to explain military interven- 
tions. 

A second theme which has emerged in 
the discussion concerns the performance 
of the military as a ruling group following 
the intervention and it is as an element 
in this debate that Bienen’s volume 
should be regarded. From the later 1950s 
it was quite usual for academic com- 
mentators to understand the military as 
possessing virtues which could underpin 
political development. In this volume 
essays by M. Levy, Lovell and Kim, and 
Pye—all well known and easily available 
—argue the case for regarding the 
military as a vital source of modern 
attitudes and training in areas where 
these are scarce. Another very well 
known article by Lerner and Robinson 
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examines in some detail the success of 
the Turkish army in mobilizing pre- 
viously inert masses. As might be ex- 
pected there has been a reaction to this 
way of looking at the military. Perhaps 
the seminal article in this reaction was 
Huntington’s—oft reprinted—‘Political 
Development and Political Decay’ which 
Bienen has also included. Here the wheel 
comes full circle and it is asserted that 
the military is not especially adapted to 
creating lasting political institutions: ‘In 
the absence of traditional sources of 
legitimacy, legitimacy is sought in ideo- 
logy, charisma, popular sovereignty. To 
be lasting, each of these principles of 
legitimacy must be embodied in a party.’ 
It will come as no surprise that A. 
Iskendrov in an article reprinted from 
Izvestia also suggests a focal role for the 
political party. The volume concludes 
with Claude Welch’s somewhat dismal 
conclusion that in Africa at least military 
interventions will probably lead to 
political decay. His conclusion is dismal 
not because he is wrong—he is probably 
correct—~but because we have not seen 
the last of the military in Africa. 

The volume as a whole is well selected 
and Professor Bienen’s introduction is 
mildly interesting. 

Robert E. Dowse 
University of Exeter 


The English Prison Officer since 
1850: a Study in Conflict 

J. E. Thomas Routledge and Kegan 
Paul 1972 248 pp. £3 


One of the stranger hypocrisies of British 
Social policy over the last hundred years 
is that the increase in the numbers of 
people held in cramped, insanitary con- 
ditions in prisons has been matched by 
an increased overt concern, on the part 
of the executive, for the welfare and 
rehabilitation of prisoners, 

In a scholarly study of prison-officers, 
J. E. Thomas demonstrates that the 
growing discontent in the prison-service 
can be historically linked to the con- 
fusion over the goals of prison organiza- 
tion. This confusion has been mounting 
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since the mid-nineteenth century. The 
resultant practical problem for the 
prison-officer has been that ‘his oppor- 
tunities to take on work which is not 
custodial have been narrowed’ at the 
same time as the organizational reforms, 
expressive of the explicit ideology of 
rehabilitation, have made the primary 
task of control more difficult, 

Cast in a structural framework, the 
analysis does not give the promised 
Picture of ‘the officer’s world’; nor does 
it deal in depth with some of the more 
basic issues it raises, e.g. it does not 
speculate on why ‘outsiders’ are ‘unable 
to discover what is going on in prison’. 
Yet sufficient historical evidence is 
amassed to support the central argument; 
it is the prison-officer who is situationally 
called upon to resolve the organizational 
conflict emanating from the ambiguous 
ideology of security with rehabilitation. 
Certainly this argument is not as novel 
as the author claims, but his painstaking 
examination of the proceedings of the 
several inquiries into prison administra- 
tion leave us in little doubt as to the 
complexity of the various strands of 
penal ideology; its inherent paradoxes 
result in a set of working conditions in 
which prison-officers perceive their jobs as 
‘hopeless’. The elasticity of administra- 
tive minds increasingly becoming more 
isolated from the results of their confused 
policies is illustrated by a quotation from 
the Prison Commissioners’ 1948 Report. 
Referring to the ‘threeing up’ system 
(i.e. the crowding of three prisoners into 
one cell) the Commissioners opined that 
the prisoners ‘find that the advantages of 
company outweigh the drawbacks’. As 
Doctor Thomas points out, ‘by 1958, the 
number of prisoners enjoying these 
“advantages” had risen to 6oo0.’ 

This is a book for policy-makers. 
Written by an ‘insider’ (the author was 
an Assistant Governor for seven years) 
the historical analysis is supplemented by 
an insightful appraisal of the current 
situation. Doctor Thomas concludes that 
the public may have to pay for the luxury 
of having a ‘prison system which has 
reformative pretensions’ by tacitly con- 
doning more escapes. The overwhelming 
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message of this book is that this must be 
seen as society’s problem and not the 
prison-officer’s. Such a message is not 
untimely when the current re-emphasis 
on prison security is being met by the 
more organized expression of prisoner 
discontent. 
Pat Carlen 
Brunel University 


Competition and the Corporate 
Society: British Conservatives, The 
State and Industry 1945~1964 

Nigel Harris Methuen 1972 384 pp. 
£3°75 


This book is an important and timely 
contribution to British political sociology 
and offers more than the title suggests. 
Three closely argued chapters and a long 
appendix examine the flux of ideas of 
British conservatism since Burke and 
show that the longevity of the Conserva- 
tive Party as the party of the ruling class 
lies in its ability, while simultaneously 
defending the status quo, to adapt to 
massive changes in the economic base. 
Moreover, while concentrating on con- 
servative thought, Harris really has 
traced the dominant political ideology 
of British society itself. For as he points 
out, ‘... many of the basic assumptions 
of Conservatives are no more than 
assumptions of British public life, and 
radical though the rhetoric may be, its 
rivals have not very often or for very long 
_ been able to escape imbibing many of 
those assumptions.’ 

Harris’ main concern is with describ- 
ing and explaining how Conservative 
economic thought has come to terms with 
the transition of British capitalism to 
its post-war ‘managerial—bureaucratic’ 
phase in which the laissez-faire state has 
been replaced by the Social Democratic 
state to which monopolistic capital and 
organized labour have been welded into 
one ‘corporative’ whole. Since the 1930s, 
Harris argues, two ideological theories 
have rivalled for dominance in the Con- 
servative Party. The neo-Liberal theme 
Harris terms ‘pluralist-corporatist’: it 
did not seek to restore a competitive 


market and was prepared to accept state 
subsidies for private industry, but wanted 
the state to impose few obligations on 
business behaviour. The other theme 
Harris calls ‘etatist-corporatist’ because 
it demanded conscious and consistent 
public intervention with the state as 
the main agency for the functional re- 
organization of society where capital and 
labour worked in harmony in the 
national interest under technocratic state 
planning. The latter theme was dominant 
in the Party until 1947 when it was 
replaced by a neo-Liberalism with which 
the Party was more comfortable in 
opposition since it could then stress the 
opposition between state and society 
when ‘radicals’ controlled the state. But 
when returned to office neo-Liberal Con- 
servatives did not dismantle the Social 
Democratic state established by Labour. 
For not only would a major counter- 
revolution have been needed to do so, 
given the requirements of modern 
capitalism, but once Conservatives were 
again in control of the state apparatus, 
the belief in state~society harmony re- 
emerged. By 1960 the Party was recon- 
verted to ‘etatist-corporatism’ and 
‘planning’, 

The main defect of Harris’ analysis 
lies in his failure to see a qualitative 
difference between the kind of state 
regulation of the economy undertaken 
during World War IT and the ineffectual 
indicative planning of the rgGos. If one 
accepts his definition that the corporate 
state is one in which ‘a public domain 
dominates, organizes and, indeed, partly 
activates a private sector’, it is of doubt- 
ful use to characterize post-war Britain 
in these terms. In so far as ‘planning’ was 
reverted to at all, it was mainly as a 
verbal inducement to labour to co- 
operate in an incomes policy (for the 
purpose of wage restraint rather than the 
planning of incomes), and was moreover 
an admission that the superficiality of the 
alliance between the state and the unions, 
which Harris sees as ‘the centrepiece of 
Social Democratic society’, had only 
been concealed by post-war prosperity. 
It was the failure of British society to 
evolve stable corporatist structures be- 
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tween 1945 and 1964 which lay behind 
Labour’s emphasis in the 1964 election 
on planning and the Labour Party’s 
ability to integrate the unions into the 
existing economic system. Its subsequent 
attempts to employ the unions as effec- 
tive agencies of social control did not 
entail the destruction of ‘the whole basis 
of corporate collaboration’, as Harris 
contends, but merely stood as proof that 
the class harmony which corporatist 
thought assumes can only be imposed by 
the use of ‘penal sanctions’. 
Leo Panitch 
Carleton University, Ottawa 


The Politics of Unreason: Right- 
wing Extremism in America 
1790-1970 

S, M. Lipset and Earl Raab Heinemann 
1971 548 pp. £380 


The Politics of Unreason examines the 
historical development of right-wing 
extremism in America from the 1790s, in 
particular the Anti-Masonic and Know- 
Nothings prior to the Civil War and the 
later anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic Protes- 
tant fundamentalist movements of the 
late nineteenth century. Most of the 
study is concerned with the John Birch 
Society, McCarthyism and George Wal- 
lace. The parallel between these earlier 
and later movements lies in terms of their 
style of politics (moralistic and con- 
spiratorial), ideology (anti-elitist, anti- 
statist) and social basis (the marginals, 
the dispossessed, the status-stricken). 
Extremism is defined as anti-pluralism 
and more specifically right-wing extrem- 
ism is equated with ‘preservatist or 
restorative tendencies which somehow 
limit new access to power and status’. 
Their theory develops the germinal 
ideas contained in earlier studies such as 
Bell’s and Hofstadter’s by stressing status 
displacement as a source of protest. 
Basically, Lipset and Raab argue that in 
times of rapid social change (with its 
resultant displacement of individuals and 
groups through geographical and social 
mobility) certain groups are liable to 
status symbolic appeals—for example 
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those who perceive a decline in their ‘way 
of life’ or feel insecure by the rise of once- 
marginal groups in society. This can 
result in a status backlash which can be 
exploited by conservative elitist groups; 
for example, McCarthy’s denunciation of 
the Democrat administration as being 
soft on communism aided the Republi- 
cans back into power in 1952. Thus, 
unlike class-based appeals which are re- 
lated to instrumental or economic goals, 
status appeals are to values deemed 
threatened. 

A number of problems arise from this 
analysis. It is difficult to see how ‘status 
panic’ could be tested, to do so would 
presumably involve finding out whether 
those not supporting right-wing extrem- 
ism were prone to status problems any 
less than those who were supporters. No 
such evidence is presented. Secondly the 
notion of ‘unreason’ labels a group’s 
activity without acknowledging that its 
perception of the political system may be 
justified. To operate the bargaining 
system of pluralist politics requires 
money, skills and time which are not 
evenly distributed and so recourse to out- 
side pressure may be quite ‘reasonable’ 
given such perceptions. Furthermore the 
problem of the researchers’ own values 
and the definition of the norm can cloud 
an analysis, For example, McCarthyism 
flourished within the normal workings of 
American politics (he represented after 
all the right-wing of the Republican 
Party) and recently George Wallace’s 
attendance at the Democratic Conven- 
tion as a contender demonstrates that 
‘unreason’ or ‘extremism’ lies at the 
heart and not only at the periphery or 
outside of this ‘pluralism of interests and 
groups’, Lipset and Raab’s book is sug- 
gestive, it is literate but, I think, 
inconclusive, 

Dick de Zoysa 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 
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Rapid Population Growth: 
Consequences and Policy 
Implications 

National Academy of Sciences The Johns 
Hopkins Press 1971 xii + 696 pp. 
£9'50 


Few dispute that present rates of popula- 
tion growth in the third world constitute 
a serious and complex problem. Yet so 
. far it Has been remarkably difficult for 
students of it to get it into perspective. 
This is because the available literature is 
very scattered: it spans many disciplines, 
and comes from many different institu- 
tions and thus appears in many different 
places. This large volume goes a very 
long way towards alleviating this situa- 
tion. Indeed, it is, so far, unique. 

It consists of seventeen fairly long 
papers, each of which is well documented, 
on one aspect or another of the problem. 
The only field that is neglected is 
genetics. Almost all of the papers are at 
least adequate, and some are outstand- 
ing. All presume no previous knowledge 
of the field, although all assume con- 
siderable intellectual sophistication. They 
are primarily intended for policymakers, 
but separately and together they con- 
stitute an admirable source for graduate 
and undergraduate students who wish 
for an authoritative and fairly compre- 
hensive statement of recent facts and 
their inter-relations and recent opinions 
about them. The papers appear to have 
been written in 1969, and although this 
is of course a field in which things move 
pretty fast, they do not move so fast as 
to make any of the papers outdated yet. 
The editors (who, like the contributors, 
are all Americans) have provided a long 
summary of the contributions at the 
beginning of the book. 

In a short review, it is virtually impos- 
sible to describe even in general terms 
what the volume contains, but for those 
who already have some knowledge of the 
field it will be a recommendation that 
there are discussions of not merely rural- 
urban migration but migration differ- 
entials and selectivity, of the non- 
traditional inputs in economic growth 
(in a characteristically original and lucid 


piece by Harvey Leibenstein), of the 
non-economic consequences of various 
family sizes and of the political con- 
sequences of various demographic events. 
The discussion of the food and resources 
question is among the best (and the 
shortest) available. 

If there is anything wrong with the 
collection, it is that it still assumes that 
the third world will have to pursue a 
more or less capitalist course, and that 
the institutions which have proved to be 
of value in past development, like a 
universal education system and a tightly 
organized medical profession, will con- 
tinue to be desirable. It would be difficult 
to predict from these pages the recent 
finding of a team of investigators from 
the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, that the most successful 
population policy they had encountered 
was the one being pursued in the Peoples’ 
Republic of China. Nevertheless, this 
collection of papers is of very great value. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 
Cambridge University 


The New Religions 
Jacob Needleman Allen Lane the 


Penguin Press 1972 243 pp. £2°75 


This book deals with the central teach- 
ings and personalities of a number of 
eastern religious movements which have 
recently flourished in the United States, 
particularly California. Professor Needle- 
man’s accounts are sympathetic and 
notably clear, indicating and attempting 
to interpret those emphases in the teach- 
ings of these religions which are likely to 
seem most strange to the outsider. The 
author’s basic argument is that it is not 
possible to fit the current interest in these 
religions into conventional psychological, 
sociological or literary categories. He 
records that he himself attempted to 
subject this interest to a comparative 
psychological study. What he does not do 
to any adequate degree is to discuss just 
how and for what reasons he thinks these 
categories will not work. In his own 
existential interpretation he is in fact 
using familiar philosophical categories. 
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On the descriptive level the book is 
extremely interesting, but for the socio- 
logist there are too many areas which 
are insufficiently tackled, For instance, 
Needleman deals very inadequately with 
the question of which groups are most 
receptive to the teachings of Eastern 
religions. To take one example, there are 
nearly 20 pages on Zen Buddhism before 
he mentions that the students of a 
notable Japanese teacher of whom he is 
writing are almost entirely under 35. 
Similarly, he considers some features of 
American society which make sections of 
it open to the teachings of some eastern 
religions, but his generalizations are very 
sweeping. Since this is one of the most 
interesting areas in the whole book, this 
is a disappointing weakness. 

Joan Brothers 
Goldsmiths’ College 


Japanese Blue Collar: the Changing 
Tradition 

Robert E. Cole University of California 
Press 1971 300 pp. £4°55 


The use of Japan for comparative socio- 
logy is now extremely fashionable. In in- 
dustrial sociology, the fall-out from the 
bomb expleded by Abegglen in 1958 is 
still noticeable. There appears to be an 
ever-present demand for articles and 
books on the peculiarities of Japanese 
society and culture and ‘life-time commit- 
ment’ is firmly fixed in students’ minds 
as the basis of Japanese institutions. 
Cole’s book has many virtues, but the 
most outstanding is the fact that it takes 
the debate beyond generalities and into 
the details of wage structure, worker- 
labour union and worker~supervisor 
relationships in two contrasting plants, a 
die-cast factory in Tokyo and a car 
components factory in a rural area in 
Honshu. The two groups of workers 
showed sharp contrasts in degrees of 
independence, union and work group 
militancy and political attitudes. The 
contrast lay between the ‘sophisticated 
urban workers’ of the Tokyo plant with 
minds of their own and the ‘rural re- 
cruits’ of the car plant who ‘tended to 
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identify uncritically with the fortunes of 
their company’. It is developed in the 
book into an argument about the 
importance of the hammer of social 
change in Japan, ‘The cynicism and 
scepticism of the urban, high-school- 
educated and mobile Tokyo die-cast 
workers, their willingness to exercise 
civil rights, their willingness to oppose 
management; their “consumption fever”, 
their competitiveness and their instru- 
mental use of traditional relationships are 
characteristics that can hardly be 
described as tradition bound and they 
are increasingly common.’ Cole empha- 
sizes, however, with some perception 
that Marxist ideological attitudes among 
workers are symbiotically related to 
traditional views of managerial authority. 
One is unlikely to change without the ` 
other. Because of absolute authority in 
the shop assured by managers, union 
leaders need the ‘moral armour’ of 
Marxism in order to confront manage- 
ment and protect workers. The ideology 
of revolution and ‘struggle’ also attaches 
meaning to a process of union~manage- 
ment bargaining and accommodation so 
that the pragmatic behaviour of Japanese 
unions can be made acceptable to 
workers. This also implies, of course, that 
doctrines of managerial rights and of 
company identification are also ideo- 
logies which allow management to com- 
promise and concede to union power 
without appearing to undermine tradi- 
tional beliefs in management authority. 
This is a powerful and interesting 
interpretation of Japanese labour rela- 
tions, but how valid is it? Cole’s study 
has the benefits and limitations of follow- 
ing the method of participative observa- 
tion. In both plants he worked as an 
operative, struggling with the language 
and collecting his primary data whilst 
being a member of the company. This 
certainly placed him in a different 
position from the ‘guest’ status occupied 
by most foreign researchers in Japan. 
The limitations of this role are also fairly 
obvious; bias in observation, difficulties 
of generalizing from case material, lack 
of knowledge of managerial actions and 
decisions as opposed to shop floor be- 
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haviour: ‘The Strength of this boot lies in 
the detail given and the ‘feel’ of the data. 
The weakness lies in the generalizations 
provided about the whole Jzpanese 
labour relations system. It cannot be 
said that Cole advances the debate-about 
the nature‘ of Japanese work relation- 
ships beyond the point of demonstrating 
the variety of shop floor behaviour and 
the subtlety of worker relationships with 
peers, union and company. Jepanese 
worker behaviour is analysed in a way 
that makes it easier to see the logic 
behind actions. What one cannot say 
fromi two case studies is what further 
variety exists in different industries and 
sub-cultures within Japan. It is also not 
really possible from this data to make 
generalizations about the direction of 
social change in Japan. The argument 
on ideology is plausible but quite un- 
proven. 

Cole’s careful empirical work does, 
however, lay a few of the myths and mis- 
conceptions about Japanese workers 
clearly in the dust. 
5 K. E. Thurley 

LSE, 
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